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Ami 


—for Aluminum 


Made in both Cake 


and Pcwder form 











Keep that silvery gloss on your Aluminum! 
When your aluminum ware is new it shines like 


silver. Keep it always so! 


You can—by avoid- 


ing the use of scouring powders on the pol- 
ished parts and using only Bon Ami, which will 
not scratch those delicate mirror-like surfaces. 


Che manufacturers of all the follow- 
ing well-known brands of aluminum- 
ware voluntarily recommend the use of 
Bon Ami in their tags and catalogs: 


Aladdin Mirro West Bend Wagner Ware 
Cook-Rite Sterling “1892” Sunlite 

Liberty Victor Quality Sweeneyware 
Racoware Viko “*Real Solid’”’ XX Century 
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f Victor Seensetie y 


As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the one essential the 
greatest artists demand in the making of talking-machine records. 

Because of their dominant position in the world of music, because 
of the pride they take in their art, it is a prime requisite that their 
interpretations shall be reproduced in all their original beauty. 

It is highly significant that the world’s greatest singers and 
instrumentalists have entrusted their art to the Victor and Victor 
Records as the one medium through which they them elves wish 
to be heard. 

There are Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to $1500, 
and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear. 
New Victor records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 


Victor roe Machine Co. 


New Jersey 
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Prepare baby ’s tood 


ccording to the 
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Mellins Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 





























Send today for a Free Trial 
Bottle af Mellin’s Food and 
our book, ~The Care 
and beeding of 1 

Infants 


Mellin's Food Compa 
Boston Ma- H } 












The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for qVhooping- 
| Cough, Spasmodic 
| Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 





No family. where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp 


it is a protection to those exposed 


THE VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
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Be An 
Expert 


Accountant 


—The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for the man 
who knows Higher Accounting. To meet the com- 
petitive conditions that exist today, waste must be 
eliminated, accurate cost systems must be installed, 
economies must be put into effect and the manage- 
ment must have the whole situation charted and 
shown in figuree whenever want 

Over 500,000 American concerns today need the 
services of men who can do this. That shows where 
opportunity is. Write today for information about 
the course in Higher Accounting given by LaSalle 
Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


The LaSalle method will train you by malt unter the di 
rect supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. P. A, 
former Comptroller and Instructor, Galeardey a iNinois, 
assisted by a staff of Certified Public Accountants including 
members of the American Institute of Accountants. Analy- 
sis and Organization, and the Principles of Accounting, Au- 
diting, Commercial Law and Scientific Management all made 
clear; and you will be given special preparation for the C. 

. examinations. You can now learn at home in your spare 
time while you hold your present position. Pay for the 
course a little each month if you wish. 


LaSalle Students and Graduates 


of our various specialized departments can now be found 
em meee by practically all the large railroad and commer- 
cial izations in the United States. For instance— 
| em vania R. R. 2102, American Teegren) & Telephone 
Co. 811, U. S, Steel Corporations 309, Baltimore é Ohio 

R. 946, Chicago & N. W. Ry. - Swift & Co. 303, 
Siandard Oil Co. 39 Armour & 

Over 35,000 new students now a - The LaSalle 
organization consists of 950 people, including a staff of 450 
business experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors and assistants. 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be entitled to the free 
ase of our Consulting Service which gives you the privilege 
of calling on our staff of experts in any department at 
any time when you need speciai help or counsel. LaSalle 
Extension University isa clearing hous f business infor 
mation and through its many high'- specialized depart- 
ments is organized and equipped render a practical 
and distinct service which cannot be 
supplied by any other institution of 
similar character. 


Send Coupon 


We will send full particulars, 
also a free copy of ““Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,’’ a book that 
has been an inspiration to more 
than 200,000 ambitious men. Send 
for your copy now. 










LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Larwee* Business Training Institution in the World” 
Dept. 356-R Chicago, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send m 

rticulars regarding your Home Study Course of Training 
in Higher Aqsounting and your valuable book for ambitious 
an, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One. 


Present Positio: 


Adoress.......... 


An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, jor it will starve your hair 





| and ruin it if you don’t. 


The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a littl 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; us: 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it i: 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four mor 
—_— ations should completely remove ever’ 

gn and trace ol it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look an 
feel a hundred times better. You can 
Liquid \Arvon at any drug store. A ) 
ounce bottle is usually ail that is needed. 
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Learn To Talk Convincingly 
—and the World is at Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where 
another fails? Why can one 
man literally carry an audi- 
ence off its feet, while another, speak- 
ing on the same subject, makes little 
or no-impression? Why can one man 
get the sought-after job when an- 
other better qualified is turned down? 
Why 


everyone “‘be- 


does 


lieve in’’ one 
man and have 
no confidence 
inanotherwho 
really has just 
as much abili- 
ty? The thing 

that counts is =. 





An interesting and convincing talker is 
f attraction at 


Not only What you say 
But How you say it 


The world is full of 
doesn't 


splendid mer- 


chandise that move— “order 


takers’’ who should be salesmen 
political ideas that meet continual de- 


feat—good men earning less, much 
less, than they’re worth; all because so 
few know how to use that god-given 
faculty of speech which is man’s greatest 
weapon. 


Let Me Teach You 


I can teach you how to carry con- 
viction—how to make what you say have 
the effect you want it to, whether you 
talk to sell, 
to convince 
or to enter- 
tain, I can 
you 
to overcome 


enable 


timidity— 
Five yow 


confidence 





in yourself, 


if your erds carry conviction you can 
ir d and make them think and 
u do. 


aeereiosn “Yr? 
your personality, improve your memory. 

I can show you the art of brevity. The 
value of silence. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I can suggest when 
and how to use humor with telling effect. 
Do you know the knack of making 
oral reports to superiors? Do you 
know the right and wrong way of pre- 





Can You Do This? 


Can you talk as well (an you hold your 
in public as at home? hearers spellbound ? 


' (2 sive 7 
Can you get finan- an you give humor 


cial backing when you 
want it? 


ous, extemporaneous 
talks? 

(an you address any 
size audience from one 
to thousands? 


(an you win confi- 
dence, friendship, love 


through your speech? : 
| Can you get up and 


Can you make people talk, any time, any place, 
listen when you talk? without nervousness? 











senting complaints, estimates and to 
issue orders ? 

I can show you how to answer com- 
plaints, how to ask the bank for a loan, 
how to get an extension on your note. 
Another valuable lesson I teach is how— 
instead of antagonizing people when 
they disagree with you, you can get them 
around to your way of thinking in a 
pleasant sort of way. You will learn 
how to get things done—the secrets of 
diplomacy. 


Results in One Evening! 


the remarkable things 
it requires 


Now one of 
about my method is that 
little study 
and very lit- 
tle time. 

Nearly 
anyone can 
grasp the 
principles in 
an evening. 
Hundreds of 
letters pour 
m.cvnry Gy eae 
proving that 
my method 
results. 





brings almost immediate 


Thousands Have Benefited 


Among the enthusiastic students of 
my Course are thousands of prominent 
men in all walks of life—they include 
business men, preachers, lawyers, teach- 
ers, physi- 
cians, bank- 
cfs, Ct. 


Frederick Houk Lau 


The Inde- 
pendent Cor- 
poration, 
publishers of 
“Mastery of 





meetir you can rive 


Speech,” Dr. coerycne when you taik. 


Law’s Course 
in Business 
Talking and 
Public Speak- 
ing, are offer- 
ing you an 
opportunity 
to learn in 
your own 
home how to 
improve your npapee 
ability to a da sae 

Talk Con- 

vincingly. They are so confident that 
you will see immediately its possibilities 
that they are will- 


TEAM fy, 














ing to send it to 
you for free exami- Personal 
nation. Experiences: 
Send | 
7 r, ! 
No Money 
You send no |} co 
money. Just mail |} ; : 
the coupon and all J} wasurv —- 
charges prepaid, |} “jo Bridge St. Beverly 
you will receive the ine 
course—you are 1 Se Satan, 5 eet Sones 
under no obligation pn colle gg | 
whatever —and if 
you are not entire- J} preivce the 
ly satisfied send it J} ™ YW CROSS, | 
backanytimewith- JJ Sse Oke | 
in five days after ly t have | 
you get it—you rowerment in ind | 
will owe nothing. tertain persons I's - | 
But if you are wy with it, 7 | 
pleased as thousands Ut 
of others have been “TD 
who have used the p 
course, 1t will cost vou 
only $5.00 in full 
payment. You have 
everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. Act pl gar » ; 
immediately before CHAS. COURT 
this unusual offer is Bide. Ch 
withdrawn. 





Independent Corporation 


Dept. L-463, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Dept. L463, ; 


You may send me the Course or Courses 
Within five days after receipt 1 will either 
send you $5 for each in full payment. 


bf i 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
checked below 
remail them or 


Mastery of Speech 

By Frederick Houk Law 
Roth Memory Course 

By David M. Roth 
How to Read Characte chi 

By Dr. k. M. H. Blackford 
Super-Salesmanship ($7 

ty Arthur Newcomb 


O 


rat Sig 


JO0 


oO Purinton Course in Personal Efficiency 
By Edward Earle Purinton 
oO Ferrin Home-Account System ($3) 


By Wesley W. Ferrin 
Name. oa Sed eedeedaweevevsseones 


Address TERT IDEREEPECE ETE Tee eee McClure’s 3-21 
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HISTORY ~~ ART LAW GEOGRAPHY 


oy DAIRYING STOCK | SPORTS AVIATION 
_ SCIENC RAISING | AND GAMES ARCHITECTURE 
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RELIGION LITERATURE 


EXPLORATION BEAUTIFYING 
AND ADVENTURE THE HOME 


AGRICULTURE BIOGRAPHY 
POLITICS BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY 


ENGINEERING BOTANY MEDICINE RAVEL 


‘THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Furnishes Accurate Knowledge 


On Every Subject Under the Sun 


The World’s Greatest Authority or shall we extend it over a ype my ee adopt 
- . : universal training or maintain a large standing army? all this nation 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA contains probably become more autocratic or tend toward Socialism? What will mean the 





the best and most reliable information written by the greatest — on greatest prosperity and happiness to the people? 
practically every subject known to the human mind. No matter what o- You, as a citizen of this great nation, in the day of the greatest crisis 
ject you are interested in, no matt : what subject your family or yo “ ‘fits history, should put yourself in a position adequately to answer and 
nm are t ! ted 1 ! tter at sul) vt pin vo \ rs or you . . . . 
Tlic acces call Tinoll Gitaa: Siee Wicitneeniak: oiled ir camel eaameienaiamaienn yA rrmation von An Se pass intelligent judgment on the questions that are so vital to the country 
Ever 1 subject is covered. Even the smallest, most obscure and the happiness and welfare of its people. 
Rr ll as the articles on the great gener ye <3 cts 
. . . 
When you read an article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica you feel Give Your Child a Fair Chance 
confident that the inform tion is reliable, for the Britannica is written : 
by the wisest minds—each a specialist in the particular subject upon Who are the men and women in each generation who have stood head 
sda Riese ame ekale tay tan Metenesien, “Glmee walenia tae allie pr fessors and shoulders above their fellow men and who have won the most notable 
great institutions of lear: n our country and other countries, or are scientific success? They are the men and women who, as children, have educated 
<o ages gee im caggeengflens apg wegen Beye ge Be a quired at themselves beyond the station to which they were born. Abraham Lincoln 
vite.ta a leew. ent ener wi every member of your family can understand was the best educ: ated lawyer in his town, and he continued throughout his 
’ he surprised how interesting and fascinating are the arya s in the Britannica life probably the best rye man of his day, because he read and read. 
hae 7 } os nieas cron e 
; ar ' it and pleasure trom a set of this great work You ins sist that your child has brains, but you should help that child develop 
is brains, and give him every advantage possible within your means, so that when he 
Your neemuead Needs Your Help in the hecomes ready to do his work in the world he is not handicapped by ‘lack « f education. 
Educ ation is he. path that leads to achievement, to a larger life and to greater success. 
Solution of Her Post- War Problems Put in your child’s hands the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the world’s storehouse of 
. : . knowledge, which has been 3 guide to the education of millions of men and women. 
. a2 
Shall we retain our high tariff or shall we operate ona free trade basis: It will inspire your child to learn and it will furnish him with a great teacher on many 
Shall we wipe out our enormous national debt in one or two generations thousands of subjects 


We Are Offering the Britannica at a Great Bargain 





$ As First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 29 Volumes, 
Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 15,000 Maps 
and Illustrations. The Balance Is in Small Monthly Payments. 











Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 





Remember, this is an unusual offer of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


Act today—NOW—by clipping the coupon and sending for the beautifully illustrated Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 
book telling all about the Britannica. Gentlemen: Please send me, free. your illustrated Book 
Ss No. 30C, giving full infermation about the new Encyclopaedia 


Brits anni a. Also tell me what | will have to pay for one of the 
rem: inlaw sets of the Handy Volume issue of the Brit annica 
printed on genuine India paper. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. ANTE 


Postale. ccccccccecscccccccccccsesccccecccccccccsccccccccecocscoooess . 


Chicago, Ill. tn nnn - 


Street 
ANd NOcccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccccccccoscscccoccccccecescoecce 
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Some of 
the famous users 


















U. S. Steel Corporation 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Nat’! City Bank of New York 
Morris & Company 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Boston Elevated Railways 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Corn Products Refining Company 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
N. Y. Edison Co. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Diamond Match Co. 
American Bridge Co. 


Over 800,000 sold 








Let us send you this 
Oliver for free trial 


Then save $43 


Ihis is the identical $100 Oliver, Model 9, out 
latest and best. We continue to sell it under 
the plan we adopted during the war We 
learned economies then in selling which enabk 
us to save the $43 it formerly c st us to sell you 
an Oliver 


We learned that it was unnecessary to have 
great numbers of traveling salesmen and numet 
ous, expensive branch houses throughout the 
country. We were also able to discontinuc 
many other supe rfluous, costly sales methods 
You benefit by these savings. 

Only our sales plan has changed. Not th 
Oliver. Our new plan is to ship direct from the 
factory to you, depending upon the Oliver t 
be its own salesman 

You may order direct from this advertisement 
vithout sending a penny. The coupon brings 
an Oliver for free trial. 


When the Oliver comes to you, let it prov 
its superiority and saving. You be the judg 
with no eager salesman present to influenc 
you. 


If vou do not agree that it is the finest typ 
vriter built, regardless of price, simply return 


furthermore, it is as easv to buv The Oliver 
as it is to try it. If, after trying it five day 
you det idk to keep it. vou merely Da > per 
month until the $57 is paid. This is less than 
loc per day 

This Olive r is being bought by the thousan: 
Our plan, conceived when this country entered 
the war, has met a tremendous welcome. Wi 
have repeatedly increased our production f[: 
cilities. Note at the left a few of the vreat 
concerns using the Oliver And remember 
that it is being bought by thousands of individ 
uals. It has been aptly called the peopl 
typewriter. 

In every particular, this splendid Oliver is th 
finest that 24 years of experience can produc« 
\ better typewriter is impossible. It has all th 6 
latest improvements. It is noted for its hand ' 
some appearance, richly enameled olive green 
and polished nickel; its durability and worl 
manship Do vou know of any typewriter 
vhich combines so many advantages, vet offered 


at such a low price and casv terms 


This Oliver has a standard keyboard. So 
inyone may turn to it without the slight 
hesitancy It is speedy and has an untiriz 


it, express collect. Even the out-going transport action—with lightest touch , 
tation charges will then be refunded ° . 
Don’t buy don’t rent unt 

The Oliver tor $57 makes a S100 price appea investigated this fine, economical Oliver. Not s 
extravagant. Remember this is a new machin that the coupon below brings either Oliver 
our finest and latest product. If any type vriter for Free Trial, or further information : 
is worth S1oo, it is this speedy, dur 
thle Oliver f(T 3r ffs w= werweww@w ww 2 ww SS | | = 


The Oliver Typewriter 
Company ; 

1573 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. | 
Chicago, Ill. | 
Canadian Price, $72 I 

I 

1 

! 


Save $43 by using this coupon! 


1.01 l 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


ee ee 


1573 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, II! 


Ship me a new Onriver Nine for fis lays’ free 


J If | keep it, I wil! pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month 
le to remain in you until fully paid fo 


My shipping point is 
Th 


his does not place me undet lig ( “ 
to return the Oliver, 1 will ship it hack at our exp the 
end of tive days 

f ] Do not send a machine until | order it Niail te | 

l “he High Cost of Tym writers—The Reasor i 
Remedy our de luxe catalo and further inform 

Name 

Street Address 

State 


City 


Occupation or Business 
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KFORE the days of Ivory Soap, a bright, Another Step Forward 


clean face often meant tears and a smart- UST as women, #1 years 

° , J ago, were surprised and 
Ing skin. delighted with Ivory Soap, 
women today are surprised 


) and delighted with the new 
5 “Ul How— Ivory Soap Flakes. These 
snowlike flakes of genuine 

Ivory Soap bubble, in warm 


Ivory Soap washes tender little cheeks with lather water, to ‘Safe Suds in a 
° Second’’ for laundering fine 
as velvety and gentle AS thistledow n. woolens and _ silk fabrics. 


Excellent too, for the sham- 
poo. You can obtain a 
sample package, free, with 
| directions for laundering fine 


| OR SOAP G) 44 n | fabrics without rubbing, by 
\ y ews —— 0 /? | sending your name and ad 
; 10 |} dress to Dept. 22-C, The 


Procter & Gamble Co., 


» | 
gy ™ | Cincinnati, Ohio. 
a | 





—= = — 
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Scum o’the Melting-Pot 


by Herbert Kaufman 


HE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, the Constitution and the Gettysburg 
Address are descendants of the Magna Charta—supreme symbols of Anglo-Saxon souls 
striving for freedom, justice and humanity. Anglo-Saxons established this nation, wrote 
its code and sent their sons into the wilderness to gather fresh stars for the Flag. 
Anglo-Saxon purpose cowed the intervening wastes, discovered world granaries beneath 
the prairies, scaled the grim western hills and unmasked Eldorado, questioned sullen deserts until 
they answered with gardens, and finished on the Pacific the great adventure begun at Plymouth Rock. 


Then, when the last taunting horizon had been met and vanquished, when axe and rifle had 
won an empire, when scattered settlements were beaded on threads of steel, and a safe highway 
through opportunity had been paved in their generous blood, the pioneers, the risk-takers, tossed 
their port-keys into the ocean and invited all creation to come at leisure and share a ‘‘sure thing.” 

The making of America is fundamentally an Anglo-Saxon achievement. Anglo-Saxon brains 
have guided the course of the republic. Our ideals are Anglo-Saxon, our social traditions, our 
standards of honor, our quality of imagination and our indomitability. 

But Anglo-Saxon opinion is a fast diminishing force in national determinations. Strange shoddy 
has lately crept into the loom on which we weave our destiny; intermarriage is steadily diluting 
the foundation strain, and if we continue to hold gates and veins wide open, Anglo-Saxon conscience 
will soon cease to captain our genius. 

It would slander a vast body of loyal citizens not to admit the devoted service of all who fought 
for us, wrought with us, valiantly supported the country in every crisis. Yet, a eview of the past 
fifty years discloses that each successive tide of immigrants has displayed less and less sympathy 
with our institutions, is more confirmed in its racial solidarity, more resistant to environment and 
assimilation. 

Ominous statistics proclaim the persistent development of a parasite mass within our domain 
our political system is clogged with foreign bodies which stubbornly refuse to be absorbed, and 
means must be found to meet the menace. We have taken unto curselves a Trojan horse crowded 
with ignorance, illiteracy and envy. We have Hessianized our essential enterprises until alien 
workers predominate the basic industries of the country and hold further progress at their regard- 
less mercy 





Provocateurs of revenge and anarchy—opportunists and demagogues—are already forging their 


strength into a weapon that bodes democracy ul. 

Reckless state laws admit them to local elections without process of naturalization, and in- 
adequate naturalization tests put votes into their hands before we fairly. get English into their 
heads 

The will of America is not calling land over for strikes 
I. W. W. bombs—the choice of America is not sophisticating Congress and legislatures with 
snide statesmanship. 





the fist of America is not brandishing 


MARCH-APRIL 


1920 


Nay, the voice of America is being slowly drowned in jargon voices crying hate between Jabor 


and capital—hate between blindness and vision—hate between culture and coarseness—hate 


between law and license-—even hate between the Anglo-Saxon peoples 


ON TO THE MELTING-POT AND CLEAN IT OF THIS SCUM! 





Pe % 





{ white-faced woman went to Podoff and spoke to him in Russian, saying: ~“tather, 1 have borrowed a little wine from Nikolai ~ 


Poldekin 


The Drama of the Man Who Found America 
by Booth Tarkington 


The First Act Illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele essays in English for the English socialist journal: 

F when I was a socialist. 1 taught my daughter English 

lis night in Russia. We see a room in an apart- MenveL — Well, vou don't neither of vou speak if 

ment 1 a Russian city \ lamp with a but slightly shabby. He has on his overcoat, a cheap right. You gotta listen more to me, and kine o° git 

green shade stands upon a table with a dark dark ulster, rather old, the collar turned up; and he — the twist of it. © And look-a-here, once: Git this Rus 

covet The table is a cheap one of wood, and wears a dead cigarette sticking to his lip. sian langwitch out of vou and Mrs. Karadofsky’s mind, 

vith a few shabby chairs and an old wooden bench VIENDE! Now, look-a-here, P’fesser Podoff, didn't see? After we once leave here, we're supposed to be 

completes the furniture of the room, except for a brass — Last chu not to talk no more Russian at all? You two — Polish people, see, and it won't do to make no slips at 

brazier, showing a dim red light within, as of smouldet was talkin’ Russian right then the wrong time, vunnastan’. Loin English like / 

w charcoal. “A great ragged hole has been blown oul Maria What is the crime to speak Russian in speak it, not like no books and English people. 
of one wall by an explosion and a group of stars can be Russia, Mendel? Poport Lt is difficult to understand your mean- 
seen there There is a ragged window; the glass gon MeENDE! Well, your papa here knows, Mrs. Kara ing, comrade, 

the woodwork shattered. The room is dark for the —dofsk) Menvew — Listen! Don’t never use no “ difficult-to- 

lamp is a poor one, but a white-bearded old man is to Maria You are very strange, Mendel. We must understand-vour-meaning” stuff. “Stead of all that, 
be seen seated, with an air of paticnce, near the light always speak English here in Russia? jus’ say, “I don’ getcha.” 

Che old man, Podoff, is blind, and his evelids are closed MENDE! Look-a-here, Mrs. Karadofsky, L wan’ Poport Are the others of our group not coming? 
His hands are upon his breast, the fingers interlocked chu and your papa to git in the habit speakin’ English MENDEL Sure. They come with me. They 
A white-faced woman, all in black, comes into the so vou #/ t. Dm gunna tell vou why before long stopped in Nikolai’s room across the hall to git him. 
room. She is about twenty-eight. verv handsome. ver unt L? Popor! I wish my daughter to be at the meeting 

grave. She has in her hand a small glass of dark wine Maria When You have not doubted her? 

She goes to Podoff and places the glass in his hand, ane MEN DE! Why. to-night. if T git the right word Cm MENDEL No not on the principles. I was only 

speaks to him in Russian, saving: “ Father, I have bor lookin’ fer worried she'd think vou was too ole an’ feeble fer the 

rowed a little wine from Nikola He replies: “We Maria slightly shrugs her shoulders and goes out, — big trip. 

must repay him She says: “I will attend to it. closing the door. Mendel takes off his ulster. throws it Popo? The trip is certain? 

He adds: “See that we do He drinks the wine; re ona chair, draws another chair near the table, opposite Menvbet — I'm lookin’ fer woid any minute. 

turns the glass to her—‘Thank you, Maria’’—and Podoff, and sits in it, crossing Ins knee. He does not \ knock on the door is heard.) 

she turns to go out, when there is a knock at the door. remove his hat I guess that’s the others with Nikolai. 

She savs It is probably Nikolai; goes to the door MENDEI I says “English.” but what worries me, (He goes to the door and opens it. Nikolai, Enda- 

and opens it, and then looking round at her father P’fesser Podoff, you and Mrs. Karadofsky don’t speak — chieff and Krimof enter. Nikolai is a gloomy student 
No. It is Mendel Podoff savs: “He is welcome.” Enyvlish not say right you don’t speak it. twenty-five or so. He is sallow, hollow ved, wear: 

and Mendel walks in Poport I do not speak English rightly? I was — spectacles and looks ill. Krimof looks like Trotsky 
Mendel is about thirty. In dress he is rather dapper, professor at the University seventeen years. I wrot though he is somewhat shabbier than ‘Trotsky is whet 























‘» has his picture taken. Endachieff is fair, he looks 
ike a “big Swede.” and under his civilian overcoat 
wears an old uniform of a Russian private) 

Poporr — I know Nikolai’s step. He is there. 

NIKOLAI Yes. Lam here, comrade. 

Menvet — Here's’ Endachieff and = Krimof: the 
whole group's here, P’fesser. 

(They take chairs.) 


NIKOLAI I do not like that “* Professor.” 
MENDEL — What's the matter with him? 
NIKOLAI I mean the word ** Professor.” We have 


abolished all distinctions. 
Poporr He is right. “Comrade” is enough. 
Nrxo.tat — If we go to England we shall advocate 
the abolishing of ** Mister.” That is an abominable word. 
KRIMOF There is a word we shall teach the Eng- 
lish capitalists: let the bourgeoisie learn the word 


Is there a red light somewhere? 

Nrko.tar — Yes, there is. Can vou 

Povorr I do not see it but I can feel red, 
All there is left of my eves is just a little sense of red. 

Nrkotat — That is a good symbol! You are going 
to carry the red into the dark countries that have none. 

Poborr Yes! Yes! 

(The red light increases: buildings across the street 
can be seen through the apertures, buildings without 
vlass in the black windows: smoke drifts between. 
There is a sound of shouting, somewhat nearer, and of 
a great bell clanging. A machine gun rattles.) 

(Maria comes in, closes the door behind her. and 
stands with her back against it.) 

Maria Poldekin is here. 

(They all move im their chairs, startled. and stare 
at her frowningly. Nikolai jumps to his feet 


PopoFrE 


Polde kuin 4) 


MENDEL I dom’ know any Poldekin. 

KRIMOr He was interpreter for hotels and lega 
tions. He was in a Death Battalion and was sot in 
Korniloff’s advance: then he was in our Soviet. 

Poport His mother was the Rumanian daneer, 
Caspia. 

NIKOLAI Yes: clon't I tell vou he's i monkey ” 
Send him away. 


M ARIA How is anybody lo send Pole han uwayv? 
NIKOLAI Does he bother you? 

Maria Sometimes. 

MENDEL He wants to see me? 


MARIA Yes. 

NIKOLAI He will talk forever if you let him in. 
Listen! Open the door a little. 

Maria does SO, 
flippaney outside.) 


Poldekin is heard singing a French 

























* Master!” NIKOLAI Poldekin! KRIMOF (to Mendel) You hear? He's an idiot. 
ENDACHIEFF — I saw something fine from my win- KRIMOF Poldekin! Marta I will try to get rid of him. 
dow this morning: the daughter of a man Mernpvet — Hol on: they never tol’ me 
I knew who was a bank cashier — oh, r — who they was goin’ to send with the woid 
he was shot weeks ago she was cleaning NIKOLAI Thev wouldn't send Pol- 
the streets, and glad to get the job. — dekin! , 
Menvet — There, comrade Podoff! ¢ . 1 ae J > Aad Menvet--1I dunno! Tell him = to 
You hear how Endachieff speaks English: Py ™ «2 3 12h 4 come in, 
“Glad to get the job” that’s good : ad ¥, Pe e y AE: Maria goes out. leaving the door 
English. ¥ r Se + , r : + ‘ , open, Peldekin's song stops. 
1 was just tellin’ him to git the habit ¥ a a se aS Sal NIKOLAI Monkey! 
only speakin’ HBinglish. Me. ght .) Ae es min POLDEKIN (in a lively voice as he ap 
Enpacuterr — Krimof and I worked 4 ayes Sie. . * pears at the doorway, and steps within 
in - enccnegeg = a ® ; Always flattering me, Nikolai! (To Men 
KRIMOF es. Wage slaves we ‘ * O79 a ae del, leveling his finger at him) You must be 
were. Our only happiness was getting Pes op ° 2 Mendel. (Returning his finger to tap upon 
drunk. : ~pd : v a ' j his own breast as he bows) [am Poldekin. 
ENDACHIEFF If a man could always Luh yee Ry e (He is a bright-eved swarthy man of 
remain drunk there should be institu- oh cay : forty, with black hair anda short black 
tions established by the Soviets where % ae mustache. Round one arm is sewed a 
that could be accomplished without ie broad band of bright red, a bandolier of 
charge, perhaps as a pension. PAs - cartridges runs from his shoulder to a 
Krimor — “Pension” has a_ bour- J a 3 leather belt round his waist: he carries a 
geoisie sound, but vour idea is good, com- Po ” rifle with a lustreless bavonet affixed. His 
rade. ie 7 * manner is decisive under an aspect of 
Poporr — What is that sound of aes fy liveliness. Secretly he is profoundly 
music? y's Py troubled, and also he is watchful. 
ENbDACHIEFF — Some people are sing- ‘ Ss MENDEL — Yes. [I’m Mendel. 
ing in a church. PoLpDEKIN — You are to have your way 
Nrko.at — Those cowards at Smolny MENDEL — Say that again! 
still permit it: they are nothing but poli- : PoLDEKIN — You are to have vour way 
ticians. Religion! Why should we go . \ MENDEL — Anvthing else? 
away to make reforms when such super- PR PoLDEKIN — That was how you wer 
stitions are still permitted here? hb to know me. 
Poporr — Because no reforms are 2 ® ; if % MenveEL — That's right! (to the others 
even begun where we are to go. If we do ' ” ( y t : He's all right. 
not establish our system all through the x ‘ af PoLpEKIN — Permit me. 
world, we fail, and we fall! Now that the ‘. tie (He lays his rifle and bandolier aside 
war of the nations has put violence into % i | MENDEL — He's. the messenger: that 
the mood of the masses, we must take oe was the woid I was expectin’. 
advantage of the mood to produce wni- a NIKOLAI (incredulous) They send 
versal war between the classes. We are ' Poldekin to you? 
missionaries in that cause. MENDEL — No mistake about that! 
Krimor — You are wrong to say the POLDEKIN How do vou do, Professor 
reforms are not begun in the bourgeoisie : Podoff! 
countries. They are in the first stage of | 3 rf Poport Comrade Podoft. 
progress wherever there is direct action or 7% f Potpekix —- Oh, yes. “Professor” is 
sabotage or rioting — yes, or strikes, , ae | 4} a capitalistic word! If LT had my way I 
Enpacuterr — Yes; that means they : vy $2 would wash the mouths with soap of 
are beginning to see the light. We are ; 144 everybody who used capitalistic words. 
missionaries to shed more light. . EW Nrko.al — Prussie acid would be bet 
Krimor — (to Podoff) Has Mendel ' . Sig ter than soap, Poldekin. 
told you where we are to go? ce / POLDEKIN enthusiastically Yes! 
Menpex — How could I when I ain't 4 4 re Particularly since we have no soap! Prus- 
hoid, myself, vet. I know where I told ; ii : , f f sie acid would be better for all capitalistic 
om Tian WW oae it witt he | “They needn't 1 (7 jt a. ie 
UNDACHIEFE suppose it wi ” . / j ev do Now, th 2 sitted ce eS 
England. Else why have gathered this have feared to ; } { us vote to wash with prussie acid the 
English-speaking group? . J mouths of all comrades who even begin a 
Menpet — You don’t none of you tellme. [knew ‘ word with a capital letter. 
speak it right. You don’t git the twist. i ENDACHIEF! That is entirely un 
KrIMOF (to Podoff) Have you told th ey wou ld practicable. ' ; uM 
vour daughter that vou are to go? " ° POLDEKIN "n-practicable? Mean 
, dan Mendel Says ae will be send him. Lam ing it cannet be done? That is a word of 
told to-night. ready to so the bourgeoisie. 
KRIMOF Will she make objections? = © Enpac HIEFI M. bourgeois 4 l 
NIKOLAI She will not. She is conse- think Nikolai was right; he said you 
crated by her father to a certain destiny. were a monkey of a man. 
I think she is only kept alive by hate of POLDEKIN reaching over to pat Niko 


the bourgeoisie. 

Krior — Hate is very useful nowadays. 

Nrko.tat — I brought her husband's body home to 
her that day last summer: I know what she feels. 

Enpacuterr — We all do. 

(There is a distant booming: a flickering of light, a 
reddish glow begins to be felt beyond the apertures in 
the wall; there is a very distant shouting.) 

Krimor — (without much excitement) The damned 
cadets! 

Enpacuterr — We'll finish "em! We're burning the 
big champagne warehouse over their heads. 


Who do you say? Poldekin? 
Poldekin is here, I said. 

Nrko.art — That monkey? 

Poporr We have nothing to do with Poldekin. 
What does he watt? 

Maria — How do I know what Poldekin wants? I 
only know what he says he wants. 

NIKOLAI She is right; that is a shrewd remark. 
Nobody can tell what Poldekin wants by what he says. 

KRIMOF What does he say he wants? 

Maria — He says he wants to see Mendel. 


Poporr 
Maria - 


lai upon the back) Ah? My old friend 
Nikolai. He is like a little child; all the children love 
monkey Ss. 

Krimor — We cannot do anything with this man in 
the room. Let us vote not to say anything important 
until he decides to go away. 

POLDEKIN (tapping Krimof’s knee genially) ‘That 
is a wonderful plan! Because, for one thing, it simply 
could not fail. 

(The machine gun sounds again.) 

Poport What is happening in the streets? 

POLDEKIN Nothing. It is very quiet. 




















i \ Our peop! besieging some cadets Popor! We suppose you are a North American la- 
via ure . Why weren borer. L say to you: “ How much are your wages a day?” 
tere Pold e band on Polde POLDEKIN dolefully Lam not getting any at all. 

ENDACHIEF! agreeing with Nikolai) Idiot? Yes! 

P IEAKIN For t ca 0 aT he ch thipagne: K.RIMOI (crossly. to Poldekin You ure now sup- 

ENpa Nikola ( right about him posed to be a laborer in North America. 

Poot You see, I y this message to Potpexrs — Oh! Tam? I am now supposed to be 

Viena somebody else. Well, [ am willing. I often wish I 

Peo \ it Is Lessa \l lel were somebody else. 

\IENDI He's only me part KRIMOF You are a North American laborer, and 

Po li mv friend le time Podotf is supposed to ask vou what is vour day wage. 

\ How selected for a messenger? POLDEKIN Oh! These are to be supposed, thes 

Pop ‘ rl vould want to find some poor wages’ Well, [ will make them eight thousand rubles 

as unlikely anvbody would suspect of being in a day enough to buy a pair of shoes. 
il mvthing important! They do not want KRIMOI That is simply crazy! He means eight 
‘ ie e: no tions should ever rubles a day, not eight thousand. 
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MENpI Wel -* ne “Thousands of lives lnid down for Liberty 
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PoLpEI i gesture toward Podoff) Why 
ou ta MeENDE! Bight dollars a day! 

Vii HH » mics: he knows PoOLDEKIN Bight dollars a day It is much the 

ow to put ‘ n ts to sume, in case eight dollars can buy a pair of shoes in 

Popo 1) Thy it to sa o a laborer North America 

Pol Popor! Fight dollars a day And vou work eight 
|’ | Not ‘ i one Urs The capitalist who « mplovs vou takes advan 
to me first. Lf he savs somet polite, T will be tage of your ignorance 

to hu something unpolite, [ will POLDEKIN I am sure he does! Everybody does! 

wh him manners by walking aw Phat ts alwavs Phat is whyv L have never married. IT know if I had a 

‘ | began practis mommy fi school vife she would take advantage 

wher, a man who failed utter! to understand me! NIKOLAI Be silent! 

NIKOLAI ul Didn't 1 ou le POLDEKIN protesting genially) Here's Krimof, he 

is took advantage of my ignorance last week when he 

Popo! Liste Poldel Suppose you re i traded me a bad prece of cheese for a good knife. It ts 

labo and | Cs I must speak ina a universal principle, how they take advantage of m) 
imple manner so that u can prehend I TOranice 

PoLpE! Eve t iv | ‘ com NIKOLAI How can you explain to such a man? 

pletely wasted on s i head mine! Popor! Let him alone it is good practise for me 

NIKOLAI Can't listen to him Listen. Poldekin; your capitalist employer pays you 


Poldel kisses his hand to the ceiling 


eight dollars a dav for eight hours’ work 


POLDEKIN 
man? 
Enpacnierr — (angrily) Yes! 
PoOLDEKIN (cheerfully) Wel 
lars a day, I have time to listen. 
Poporr Here is what I make clear to you: your 
capitalist employer takes the thing you make during 
your eight hours’ labor and he sells it for ten dollars, 
That is two dollars more than he gives you. You see 
what this means? You get a dollar an hour, and in 
eight hours you make a thing worth two dollars more 
Then in six hours you can 


[ am still a North American working. 


if | make eight dol- 


than vou receive for it. 
make a thing worth eight dollars, which is all vou re 
ceive. Therefore you have really worked the last two 
hours for nothing. 

EN DACHIEFE Yes. That is what we 
used to do in Russia until we 
abolished capital. 

POLDEKIN (heartily) Ah, 
that was fine! it was the be 
ginning of leisure. 
don’t work at all. 

Popor! North American 
laborer, why do you work those 
two hours for nothing and let 
the capitalist take the money 
you earn in’ ho e two hours? 
You do it because he owns the 


For nothing! 


Now we 


factory and the machinery. 
What right has anybody to 


take two hours of your labor for 
nothing? None. Therefore, the 
capitalist has no right to the 
factory and the machinery. 
POLDEKIN You are right, 
Podoff. The capitalist begins 
as a laborer and saves some- 
thing, or works harder than 
other people, or he is shrewder, 
and he builds a shop and hires 
me, because I 





have not done 
as well as he has and I have no 
shop of my own. Then, be- 
cause he owns the shop, he lets 
me work in it and takes a profit 
from my labor besides the profit 
from his own labor, the rascal! 

Poport! That is it. 

POLDEKIN For instance, 
this capitalist is a peasant. He 
saves his money, builds a shed 
and makes a forge, and begins 
to put shoes on mules for the 
other peasants. Well, he makes 
such good shoes they bring him 
more mules than he can shoe, 
so I am going by there, sup- 
pose, with nothing to do, and 
he hires me to help him. Lf he 
pays me too much he will be a 
bankrupt, and then there are 
times when the mules have all 
got nice shoes on, and nobody 
must pay me 
just the same, or I will leave 
him, so he must have money to 
take care of the bad times. Be- 
likes money and 
wants to leave to his 
daughter; so he hires me for 
just as little as I will take, and 
I make him pay me as much 
as IT can. Then he makes a 
profit out of my labor, because 
it was he who owned the shed 
anvil, when I was only a 


comes, but he 


sides, he 


some 





the forge and the 


and 
person with nothing at all. 


Krol You are arguing properly now, Poldekin. 

POLDEKIN This beast of a blacksmith hires me and 
steals the last two hours of my labor because he built 
the shed I work in! The scoundrel takes ad vantage of me 
I tell him, “What do J care if 
vou built the shed? I want all the money I made by 
shoeing mules in this shed.” Then he says, “I built 
the trade; it is I who know how to buy the iron for 
the shoes and how to get the peasants to come here.” 
Then I say, “1 will take half the profits and you will 
take half.” “But.” he says, “besides building the shed 
and getting the trade, I work harder than you do.” 
“Then you are a fool,” T say, “because the way Lam 


on account of a shed! 


going to run this business you cannot have any more 
money than I do, no matter how hard you work.” 
“Well.” he ‘in that case [ was a fool to build 
this shed, and when it goes to pieces, I will not repair 
more iron for the shoes, 
“Then I will have 


(triumphantly 


SiVs, 


it, and [ will not select any 
nor get the peasants to come here.” 
to kill vou.’ I say. So I kill him. 
Have I got it right? Ha, ha! Have I? 
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EN DACHIEFI Even Poldekin understands the mor rich? Because they have the bigher strain of brains. POLDEKIN What language vou speak now 
ality of econonues. POLDEKIN (explaming for him again) You see, MENDEL Come through; come through! What 
PoLDEKIN It is what we must teach all the world. their babies will have to be exterminated too, on ac- the rest o’ the woid? 
People must learn that it is no use to build these sheds. count of heredity. Oh, yes, certainly, babies have POLDEKIN comprehending) Ah! [tell vou. ‘Th 
Popor! The capitalists will not give up their brains! When I was a baby, even myself — details are complete. It is arranged how you make the 
sheds; we must teach the working-men how to compel NIKOLAI Be quiet! When the rich have all been ‘journey and how you get into the country, But wher 
them. Everything must come to one level. exterminated, a higher strain will begin to develop from you are passing in, if you let the officials suspect that 


K RIMOE And that must be the level of the lowest. us, and seize power; and “property” is only another you come from Russia, you will probably be sent bac! 


This is logical. If there are any below us, they must word for power. They too must be exterminated. MENDEL — See, Podoff? You can’t make no slips 
make a revolution against us, so that all have the same. to Podoff) You economists are not radical enough, and into the langwitch: didn’t I tell va? (to Poldekin 
ENDACHIEFI Yes; always the cleverer people have vou are not logical. You do not see what you really What else? 
made the stupider people work for them. From now mean yourselves. What you really mean is that it is PoLpEKIN — There is only one other item to be met 
on, the stupider must make the cleverer work for them! ability that must be exterminated! Ability is the same tioned now. It is of small importance. 
POLDEKIN (patting him on the back) That is a as cunning. MeEnNvDEL — Well, I expect I know what it is, don’ I? 
superb idea! Not being a very intelligent man, I have POLDEKIN Nikolai is right! You must kill every- PoLpEKIN — I don’t know. 
seldom been more refreshed than by this idea! I wil) body that has more brains than you have and anybody MENDEL — You don’ know what it is? 
think of it when I am falling to sleep! that has less brains than you have must kill you. In PoLDEKIN — I do not know what you expect 
NIKOLAI Listen! The deepest things are the sim time that is going to make it very lonely for me MENDEL — He is the no-brain Charlie; you're righit 
plest. What is the simplest and deepest thing behind ENDACHIEF! How is that? my golly! (to Poldekin) Here! Sit up and notice! 
the universal revolution? Does even Podoff know that? PoLpEKIN — Nikolai says the stupider must keep What 7s this other item? 
POLDEKIN Let us ask him if he does. He is sitting destroying the cleverer. By and by there will be only PoLpEKIN — Oh, that? It is nothing. M 
here with us and could tell us. the one stupidest man left on earth. I am to go with you. 
Krimor — You fool! Nikolai is making an oration! NIKOLAI fiercely) Yes. That would be you! NIKOLAI (What! He jumps up. Endachieff and 
NikoLat — Silence! It has taken civilization six POLDEKIN Do vou suppose it would be wrong for — Krimof rise, exclaiming in dismay) 
thousand vears to discover this simplest and deepest me to leave one lady from the last massacre — for a Poporr — They send Poldekin with us’ 
thing — much deeper than the economic principles. companion? No. — L see it wouldn't do PoLDEKIN — Yes. It is arranged 
The simplest and deepest thing is that the poor must KRIMO! Why not? Niko.al — He'd ruin us' 
now destroy the rich. POLDEKIN It would just start everything all over KRIMOF He'd ruin everything! He has not any 
POLDEKIN (nodding and explaining) You see, again! brains! (The four move confusedly together 
vou must kill everybody that is richer than you, and NIKOLAI Comedian ' MENDEL — We can’t do nothin’ about it. 
everybody that is poorer than you must kill you. This POLDEKIN You hear what he calls the most earnest ENDACHIEF! Let us talk this over, Nikolai. Come 
must go on and on until man in the world? into the other room. 
NIKOLAI Silence' The cunning have always ruled MENDEL shaking his head) I don’t get chu at all. PopoFF We leave Poldekin here; the rest of u 
the stupid. This cannot be altered. All that the stupid © Why’n’t chu come through with the rest 0° the cheese? — will go and decide what to do about him 
can de is to exterminate the cunning. Why arethe rich = These guys is straight; what chu leery of? PoLpEKIN — You can talk (Continued on page 
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Maria closed the door behind her and stood with her back against it. “Poldekin is here!” she said 
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Hon. Hiram W. Johnson 


Gov. Frank Orren Lowden 


Why 





Hon. Miles Poindexter 


I Want To Be President 


by A Number of The Candidates 





This Is the Telegram that McClure’s Magazine Sent 
Warren G. Harding’s Reply VWeClure’s Magazine desires to present in the most direct and competent fashion still has my support Indeed. in 


[t is impossible to bring myself to 
make such a statement as yvour in 
quiry suggests Perhaps we ar 
slaves to political customs, but men 
in public service are reluctant to 
urge the reasons for their preferment 

Public servants must be judged by 
If that ser 


vice w too INCONs plcuous to he fa 


their records in service 


miliar to the public, it is a misfortune 
rather than disqualification. 


If there is one distinct merit in fitness. On behalf of our readers we ask you to prepare such a statement in not 
Vew 


mv own case it fies in the fact that 
I believe in government through the 


sponsorship of political parties, 


to take direction of its affairs. 


more than three hundred words ana to telegraph it to McClure’s, 


the aspirations of the group of distinguished men from among whom the next 
President of the United States may be chosen. It is asking each of the eminent 
citizens who have already announced their candidacy to state frankly to its two 
million readers the reasons that justify his aspirations toward this great office. State. 
We here offer you an opportunity to set out uncompromisingly just what are the 
qualities of experience, vision and administration that you possess to inspire the 
confidence of the electorate of this country that you are the one most rightly qualified 


wou!d at this stage be false modesty and that any one who has submitted his claim will 


honestly aid the people by presenting the personal evidence of his own capacity and 


Editor, McClure’s Magazine 


We feel that reluctance to frankly state qualifications 


California, we have written into law 
a definite humanitarian policy, per- 
haps more advanced than any other 
At first this policy met with 
opposition. It was denounced and 
so were we who proposed it in un- 
measured terms. After the policy 
was carried out, it was recognized by 
all alike as the best antidote for the 
poison of anarchy or anzesthesia of 
socialism. In California, with this 
program, we held the confidence of 
York. our original supporters and won the 
confidence of our former opponents; 
and to-day California Republicans 








rather than personal domination and 
both experience and inclination 
would help me to maintain a relationship between 
congress and the administration forces which is the 
highest assurance of constitutional government by law 


Hiram W. Johnson's Reply 


Americanism: Freedom speech, press; Justice, with 
law. order 

The law of Seo 
eight words of what a candidate thinks the paramount 


Dakota requires compression into 


y constitutes my eight-word platform. 


First, my appeal is for Americanism that Ameri 


issue. The foregoin 


canism best expressed by the Constitution, and which 


ix now menaced b thr pre posed present covenant ol 


the League of Nations. LT accept for myself and would 
if T had the choice, welcome for the Republican Party 
the issue made by the President The right to live 
or owl lives itt ony owt wi iuricte r our owt 
nstitutions with our sovereignty unimpaired and 


our traditional police utouched, to be ever ready 
yenerously to respond to humanity's ery or civilization’s 
appeal, but to respond as we ourselves see fit, in our 
own time and our own mode, to be free from the entan 
glements of European and Asiati nny rialism or 
diploma in short, to be ourselves is the Americanism 


for which L plead. And this issue is not only the over- 
shadowing one in our foreign or international relations. 
but it concerns and affects our domestic relations. 

I insist that while drastically punishing dislovalty 
and every effort by violence to overturn our govern- 
ment, we zealously guard the fundamental principles 
upon which the Republic rests of free speech, free 
press and the right of peaceable assembly. The present 
hysteria makes this more than a mere ephemeral issue. 
Recent events, censorship, propaganda, exploiting big 
business, have in very large measure destroyed a free 
press, and we are in danger in our zeal and under the 
lash of a kept press, masquerading in the livery of 
patriotism, to go to the opposite extreme and destroy 
the verv foundation of free government. 

I stand with every normal citizen for law and order. 
I stand for the rigorous enforcement of the law, how 
ever, against the anarchy of poverty and wealth alike. 
I'm against the red flag of anarchy and the black flag 
Lam staunchly for law and order, but for 
justice with law and order. 

1 believe social unrest and discontent can be best 


of piracy. 


cured by curing their causes. The program of the pro- 
gressive party for social justice, enunciated in 1912, 


are united in behalf of my candidacy. 
I'd pursue the same plan nationally. 
Frank O. Lowden’s Reply 

Upon my return home after a brief absence I find 
your telegram in which you ask me to set out the 
qualities of experience, vision, and administration that 
I possess to inspire the confidence of the electorate of 
this country that I am the most rightly qualified to 
take direction of its affairs. I greatly appreciate your 
courtesy, but it seems to me that these are questions 
which can be answered with greater propriety by some 
one other than the candidates themselves. 

Miles Poindexter’s Reply 

Ll appreciate greatly your request for a statement 
from me as to my qualifications for president. L will 
have to leave the determination of that question to 
others. Lam deeply interested in the vital issues con 
fronting the country in both its foreign and domestic 
policies. The chief of these in outlining my position 
are as follows: Immediate peace with the world and the 
restoration of full commercial relations with all coun- 
tries; the elimimation of European racial and domestic 
politics from American domestic affairs, and the con- 
centration of the attention and resources of the Ameri- 











can government upon the interests of the American 
people in preference to the concerns of Europe; the 
reestablishment of orderly government and of inter- 
national obligations in Mexico; the emancipation of 
American labor and industry from the tyranny of the 
closed shop; and the settlement of industrial disputes 
by law instead of by violence and intimidation. These 
questions involve the mdependence and perpetuity 
of our institutions and the future welfare and happiness 
of our people. The powers of the president under the 
constitution are so vast that these great problems 
cannot be correctly solved unless the executive 
branch of the government takes the proper position 
in regard to them. The preper decision can only be 
made upon an examination of the record and character 
of the various aspirants and this is for the people and 
the candidates themselves to decide. 

Calvin Coolidge’s Reply 

Such things as have led to public mention of me in 
connection with the office of President of the United 
States arise out of my work as Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. This record is open to all 
inquirer’. My acts in any public capacity may be 
measured by the principles and policies followed by me 
im my present office. The most important of these 
principles appear in the following extracts from my 
recent address to the Massachusetts Legislature: 

Public Will — Our government belongs to the people. 
Our property belongs to the people. [t is distributed. 
They own it. The taxes are paid by the people. They 
bear the burdens. The benefits of government must 
accrue to the people; not to one class, but to all classes, 
to all the people. The functions, the power, the sover- 
eignty of the government must be kept where they 
have been placed by the Constitution and laws of the 


not for 


people. 

Law and Order 
resistance to law in the name of freedom. 
seeking freedom even for themselves — they 
have it; they are seeking to enslave others. Their 
works are evil. They know it. They must be re- 
The evil they represent must be overcome 
These ideas which 


There are strident voices urging 
They are 
not 


sisted. 
by the good others represent. 
are wrong, for the most part imported, must be 
supplanted by ideas which are right. This can be 
done. The meaning of America is a power which 
cannot be overcome. Prosecution of the criminal 
and education of the ignorant are the remedies. They 
who break the laws are the slaves of their own crime. 





Lucy Page Gaston 


lt is not for the advantage of others that the citizen’ is 
abjured to obey the laws, but for his own advantage. 
What he claims a right to do to others, that must he 
admit others have a right to do to bim. His obedience 
is his own protection. He is not submitting himself to 
the dictates of others, but responding to the require- 
ments of his own nature. Laws are not manufactured, 
they are not imposed; they are rules of action existing 
from everlasting to everlasting. 

Economic Discontent — We need to change our stand- 
ards, not of property but of thought. We need to stop 
trying to be better than some one else, and start doing 


something for some one else. If we put all the emphasis 
on our material prosperity, that prosperity will perish, 
and with it will perish our civilization. The best that is 
in man is not bought with a price. To offer money only 
is to appeal to his weakness not his strength. Employer 


and employed must find their satisfaction not in a 
money return, but in a service rendered; not in the 
quantity of goods, but the quality of character. In- 


be humanized, not destroyed. 

Public Security — No government can endure that 
does not amply provide for the public security. Its 
first line of defense is the police. Although, for the 
most part, they are appointed and maintained by the 
cities and towns, they are public officers; they represent 
the authority of the Commonwealth. Heretofore they 
have stood in a relatively better position as regards 
compensation than now. They must receive something 
more than the prevailing rate of wages in the industries 
to maintain their position and be commensurate with 
the grave responsibilities they assume and discharge. 
They are entitled to fair treatment in the matter of 
quarters, duty and promotion. 

Economy — It is not a policy of recession that is 
proposed but a policy of conservation. All progress 
is the result of economy. In this the government 
ought always to lead. At a time of national peril 
economy has a different meaning than at atime of 
security. We have encountered and overcome our 
peril. Government expenses must now be reduced 
from a war to a peace basis. 

Humanize Government — It is preeminently the 
province of government to protect the weak. Health- 
ful housing, wholesome food, sanitary working con- 
ditions, reasonable hours, a fair wage for a day's 


dustry must 


Hon. James W. Gerard 


work, opportunity full and free, justice speedy and 
impartial and at a cost within the re.ch of all, are 
among the objects not only to be sought but made 
absolutely certain and secure. Government is not, 
must noi be, a cold impersonal machine, but a human 
agency, full of mercy, assisting the good, resisting 
the wrong, delivermg the weak from any impositions 

of the strong. 

Lucy Page Gaston’s Reply 

With the advent of women in public life their 
attitude on political wide interest 
Behevmg that in making the race for the presidency 
some woman has an opportunity to champion and 
bring forward issues of vital mterest to the home 
and society mm general, and no other woman having 
stepped out to blaze the trail as a pioneer in this 
line L am offering myself as the sacrifice on the 
altar of public service. My principal reason for an- 
nounemg my candidacy for the presidency is because 
I feel this is the appointed hour for the womanhood 
of the country to help bring order out of the chaotic 
conditions for which the men working alone are re- 
sponsible. My platform includes seven planks: 
enforcement of law; protective tariff; restriction of 
emigration: women’s influence in politics; conservation 
of youth: adulteration of foods and other necessities; 
My twenty years’ experience in public 


issues is of 


clean morals 
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life as a champion of the safeguarding of the American 
boy from his worst enemy, the msidious cigarette, has 
given me a grasp of the needs of the country. My 
candidacy will not be in vain if the principles of my 
platform can be so emphasized in the public 
included in the platforms of the contesting 
parties. My candidacy the action of 
the Republican Convention in Chicago in June. 


James W. Gerard’s Reply 


I have received your telegram asking me to stat 


mind as 
to be 
Is subject to 


my qualifications for the Presidency. 
[ cannot do that. Your reader must judge whether 
I am qualified or not. I can only state my experience. 
I was born in New York, August 25th, 
1867. My father, of the same name, was a lawyer in 
New York City, and my grandfather, James 
W. Gerard, in 1812, opened the law office where | am 


Geneseo, 


also 







































Hon. Warren G. Harding 


He was the son of an emigrant 
My mother’s father was 


still engaged in law. 
from Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Benjamin F. Angel, lawyer, surrogate in Western 
New York and minister to Sweden and Norway. Her 
grandfather, Captam Horatio Jones, was captured 
during the Revolutionary War by the Seneca Indians. 
was adopted into the tribe and became chief of th 
Hawk clan of the Seneca Nation. So you see Iam 
of what we call pure American stock. 
I attended public and private schools, and was 
graduated from Columbia University 
I took up the practise of law with the old firm 
founded by my grandfather. Was admitted to 
partnership in the firm. Our law practice 
general During this period I served in the 
National Guard for over ten years. I learned some 
thing of banking because I was a director of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, in the panic of 1907 
In 1907 I was elected a justice of the New York 
Supreme Court on a regular Democratic ticket. 
Besides engaging in law I have engaged in the mining 
Marcus Daly. Out 
companies have only five stockholders and have been 
Our largest enterprise is in Mexico and 


Wus i 


business with my brother-in-law, 


successful. 
because of that and because I was appointed by Presi 
dent Taft on a commission to visit Mexico in 1910 1 
have some acquaintance with the problem of Mexico 
five and a hall 
vears I was appointed by President Wilson, Ambassa 


After serving as Judge for about 


dor to Germany. 

In 1914 while T was in Germany I was placed in ile 
primaries in the New York Senatorial contest. 1 won 
over Franklin Roosevelt by I think about 70,000 in the 
primaries, but although L ran ahead of the candidate 
for Governor I was beaten with the rest of the Demo 
cratic ticket. 

l speak German, French and Spanish, and 
traveled much in Europe, making a study of peopl 
and institutions, and I am personally acquainted with 
many of the statesmen of the Old World. 


have 


Major General Wood 


Major General Wood did not reply to MeClure 
telegram. 
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You’ve Got To Be Selfish 


HEN 0 tT ” ke a stor 


about thre rena nppte like Swe 
Hahn and Mizzi Markis and 
Wallie Ascher vo find vour 


around among the 
For the three 


is known in newspaper 


self pawing personal 


helplessly of them are 


ities, 


what parlance as 


national figures. One n. f. is enough for 
anv short stor Three would swamp a 
hook It s like one of those plavs advert 


RB the 


and done his 


tised as having al all-star cast time each 


luminary has come on, ard been greeted 
twinkling, the 


You can t see 


faded into the bas kground 


for the 


plat has 


the heavens stars. 


Surely Sid Hahn, like th rest of honor at a dinner 
needs no introductior And just as surely will he be 
introduced. He has beet described elsewhere and 
often: perhaps nowhere more concisely than on Page 
16, paragraph two, of a volume that shall be name 
less. though quoted. thus 

‘Sid Hahn. erstwhile usher ill-beo press agent 
idvance man, had a genius for things theatrical It 
vas mborn Dramat sensitive, artistic, mtuitive, 

was ollen Tel dered inarticulate bv the verv force 
ind variety of his feeling \ little. rotund, ugly man, 


eves of 


mouth 
His 


srmounted to a vice 


vith the a dreamer, the wide. mobil 


f «a humortst. the ears of a comic ol clo’es man 
renerosity was proverbial, and it 


Not that that co 
You turn a fine diamond this way and that 


No one paragraph could 


ers him 


ind as its 


facets catch the leht vor ‘It’s searlet No 
blue! No rose! oranuc lilac! no 
That was Sid Hahn 
[ suppose he never really sat for a pl olograph and 
vet vou saw his likeness um lh othe macauzines He was 
snapped oa the street, and the theatre, and even up 
n his famous librarv-studv-office on the sixth and top 


Hoor of the Thalia 
tual blact civatr 


cious mouth 


Fheatre Building. Usually 
unlighted mone corner of 
interested in things theatrical 
| kre vw ill 
vl come, a bo 
with a 


omethin 


with a 
his comme 
Eve rvomne 
and whom does that not imelude! 
Sid Hahn ind nothing He ly 
middle-western 
Ohio, or yu 
that No one knows how he first approached the 
America 


job mm a 


about 
from 


me of those towns highfalutin 


(sreek nan Parthenon incredible 


like 
profe viehe dae was to dominate m 


ord of bh having 
at it HH oozed into it 


Slot W 


There = Thee We isked for a 


theatre. and receive ndefinabls 
snd moved with it. and became a part of it and finally 
controlled if Satellites fur-collared and pseudo 
suecessful. trailing in his wake. used to talk loudly of 
I-knew-him-when Phev all lied It had been Augustin 
Daly. dead these many vea vho had first recognized 
in this bev thre nius for disco erg anal directing 
veritlis Daly w that tire at the zenith of hus 
caree! managing, writing. directing. producing. He 
fired the imagimation of thus stock. varvovle-faced 
hov with the luminous eves and the humorous mouth 
I don't know that Sid Halu. hanging about the theatre 
n everv kind of mental « ipacil ever said to himself 
Tht sed Treat we is 


Mi vgomg to be what le ~ I'm gomg to concen- 
trate on i | won tf let unvetl mg or an hody in 


terfere with it Nobod know vhat Im going to be. 
But 1 kno And uu t to be selfish You've 
vot to be selfisl 

Of course no one ever reall made a speec! like that 
lo himself ‘ en un the H ratio Alger books But if 


the great ambition and determination running through 


the whole fityre of his bye mg could have been ervst illized 


into spoken words thre \ ld has ‘ sounded like 
that 
By the tin } fort ! had dis ered more 
turs than Copernt Ihe ere not all first magni 
tua tw ] t Some of tf ( low so feebly 
that ou could see their | onl vhen be stood be- 
hind t I t tead ul f | enius shining 
throu Bult take vho made a brilliant 
constella ! | | tive llummation for 
the brightest thoroughfare ‘ orl 
He had never married Pher ire Lhose hosav that 
he had had an early love affair. but that he had sworn 
it to mart til he lad «ac eved \ it he called 
ICCESS And | that tim t id been too late It 
vas as though th flam mb n ul burned 
ut all | tl DASsSslO Lat the i he was 
resyx le f ! ‘ bpp ! Cs ¢ cted by 
people td a | responsible for 
them. t ] } t Si hen He ew a 
ma a 


A Glorious Story 


Wallie Ascher who was then acting as 

P sort of secretary, “Wallie, can’t you do 

y something to make her stop rolling her 
/ 


Illustration by F. R. Gruger 


stage characters, and directing them, so he began to 
play with reai ones, like God. But always kind. 

No woman can resist making love to a man as in- 
different as Sid Hahn appeared to be. They all tried 
their wiles on him: the red-haired ingénues, the blonde 
soubrettes, the statelv leading ladies, the war horses, 
he old-timers, the ponies, the prima donnas. He used 
to sit there in his great. luxurious, book-lined inner 
office, smiling and inscrutable as a plump joss-house 
idol, while the fair ones burnt incense and made offermg 
Figuratively he kicked over the basket 
of shewbread, and of the incense said, ‘* Take away that 
stuff! It smells!” 

Not that he hated women. 
it first. 


of shewbread. 


He was afraid of them. 
Then, from years of experience with the 
femininity of the theatre, not nearly afraid enough. 
So, early, he had locked that corner of his mind, and 
had thrown away the key. When, after, he 
broke in the (as they say when an elaborate 
figure of speech is being used) lo! the treasures therein 
had turned to dust and ashes. 


Vears 
door, lo! 


[' was he who had brought over from Paris to the 
American stage the famous Renée Paterne, of the 
incorrigible eves. She made a fortune and swept the 
country with her song about those delinquent orbs. 
But when.she turned them on Hahn, in their first inter- 











view in his office, he regarded her with 
what is known as a long level look. She 
knew at that time not a word of English 
Sid Hahn was ignorant of French. He 
said, very low, and with terrible calm to 


eves around at me like that? It’s awful! 
She makes me think of those heads you shy 
balls at, out at Coney. Take away my ink-well.” ~ 

Renée had turned swiftly to Wallie and had said 
something to him in French. Sid Hahn cocked a qnick 
ear. ‘What's that she said?” 

**She savs,.”’ translated the obliging and gifted Wallie. 
“that monsieur is a woman-hater.” 

“My God! I thought she didn’t understand English!” 

“She doesn’t. But she’s a woman. Not. only that, 
Frenchwoman. They don’t need to know a 
language to understand it.” 

‘Where did vou get that, hm? That wasn’t included 
in vour Berlitz course, was it?” 

Wallie Ascher had grinned 
lighting up his dark, keen face 
in another school.” 

Wallie Ascher’s early career in the theatre, if re 
peated here, might almost be a tiresome repetition 
of Hahn's beginning. And what Augustin Dal) 
had been to Sid Hahn’s imagination and ambition, 
Sid Hahn was lo Wallies. Wallie. though, had been 
born to the theatre — if having a tumbler for « father 
and a prestidigitator’s foil for a mother can be said to be 
a legitimate entrance into the world of the theatre. 

He had been employed about the old Thalia for years 
hefore Hahn noticed him. In the beginning he was 
a spindle-legged office boy in the up-stairs suite of the 
firm of Hahn & Lohman, theatrical producers, the 
kind of office boy who is addicted to shrill clear whis- 
tling unless very firmly dealt with. No one in the outer 


she Sa 


that winning fash 
“No, I Jearned that 





Wallie was seated at the piano in a silk dressing-gown looking very distinguished. 
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office realized how faultless, how rhythmic were the 
arpeggios and cadences that issued from those expertly 
puckered lips. ‘There was about his performance an 
wnerring precision. As you listened you felt that his 
ascent to the inevitable high note was a thing impos- 
sible of achievement. Up—up—-up he would go, 
while you held your breath in suspense. And then 
he took the high note took it easily, insouciantly, 
held it. trilled it, tossed. it. 

Now look here,” Miss Feldman would snap — Miss 
Feldman of the outer office tvpewriter— ‘look here, vou 
kid. Any more of that bird warbling and you go back 
te the woods where vou belong. This ain't a—a = 

“Aviary.” suggested Wallie. almost shyly. 

Miss Feldman glared. **How did you know that 
word!” 

“f don’t know,” helplessly. “But it’s the word, 
isn’t it?” 

Miss Feldman turned back to her typewriter 
“You're too smart for your age, vou are.” 

“T know it,” Wallie had agreed, humbly. 

There’s no teiling where or how he learned to play 
the piano. He probably never did learn. He played 
it, though, as he whistled — brilliantly. No doubt 
it was as imitative and as unconscious, too, as his 
whistling had been. They say he didn’t know one note 
from another, and doesn’t to this day. 


T twenty, wheu he should have been in love with 

at least. three girls, he had fixed in his mind an im- 
age,a dream. And it bore no resemblance to twenty’s 
accepted dreams. At that time he was living in one 
room (rear) of a shabby rooming house in Thirty-ninth 
Street. And this was the dream: By the time he was — 
well, long before he was thirty — he would have a bach- 
elor apartment with a Jap, Saki. Saki was the perfect 
servant, noiseless, unobtrusive, expert. He saw little 
dinners just for four or, at the most, six. And 
Saki, white-coated, deft, sliding bot plates when plates 
should be hot: celd plates when plates should be cold. 
Then, other evenings. alone, when he wanted to see no 
one — when, in a silken lounging robe (over faultless 
dinner clothes, of course, and wearing the kind of collar 
you see in the back of the magazines) he would say, 
“That will do, Saki.’ Then, all evening, he would 
play softly to himself those little. intimate, wistful 





Schumanny things in the firelight with just one lamp 
glowing softly — almost somberls al the side of the 
piano (grand), 


[S first real meeting with Sid Hahn had had much 

to do with the fixing of this image. Of course he had 
seen Hahn hundreds of times in the office and about 
the theatre. They had spoken, too, many times. Hahn 
called him vaguely, “Heh, boy!” but he grew to know 
him later as Wallie. From errand boy, office boy, 
call boy, he had become, by that time, a sort of un 
official assistant stage manager. No one acknowledged 
that he was invaluable about the place. but he was. 
When a new play was in rehearsal at the Thalia, Wallie 
knew more about props, business, cues, lights, and 
lines than the director himself. For a long time no one 
but Wallie and the director was aware of this. The 
director never did admit it. But that Hahn should 
find it out was inevitable. 

He was nineteen or thereabouts when he was sent, 
one rainy November evening, to deliver a play man- 
uscript to Hahn at his apartment. Wallie might have 
refused to perform an errand so menial, but his worship 
of Hahn made him glad of any service, however humble. 
He buttoned his coat over the manuscript, turned up 
his collar, and plunged into the cold drizzle of the No- 
vember evening. 

Hahn’s apartment — he lived alone — was in the 
early fifties, off Fifth Avenue. For two days he had 
been ill with one of the heavy colds to which he was 
subject. He was unable to leave the house. Hence 
Wallie’s errand. 

It was Saki — or Saki’s equivalent — who opened 
the door. A white-jacketed, soft-stepping Jap. 
world-old looking like the room glimpsed just beyond. 
Some one was playing the piano with one finger, 
horribly. 

“You're to give this to Mr. Halin. He's waiting for 
~ Reg 

*“Genelmun come in,” said the Jap. softly 

“No, he doesn’t want to see me. Just give it to 
him, see?” 

*Genelmun come in.” Evidently orders 

“Oh, all right. But I know he doesn’t want 

Wallie turned down his collar with a quick flip, looked 
doubitfully at his shoes, and passed through the glowing 
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little fover into the room beyond. He stood in the 
doorway. He was scarcely twenty then, but something 
in him sort of rose, and gathered, and seethed, and 
swelled, and then hardened He didn’t know it then 
hut it was his great resolve 

Sid Hahn was seated at the piano, a squat, gnomelike 
little figure, with those big ears, and that plump fac 
and those soft eves the kindest eves in the world 
He did not stop playing as Wallie appeared. He glanced 
up at him, ever so briefly, but kindly, too, and went on 
playing the thing with one short forefinger, excruciat 
ingly. Wallie waited. He had heard somewhere 
that Hahn would sit at the piano thus, for hours. 
the tears running down his cheeks because of the 
beauty of the music he could remember but not 
reproduce ; and partly because of his owl inability 
to reproduce it. 


HE stubby little forefinger faltered, slopped He 
looked up at Wallie. 

God, I wish I could play 

Helps a lot.” 

~ You play?” 

“Ves.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, ‘most anything I've heard once. And some 
things I kind of make up.” 

“Compose, vou me an?” 

“Te 

Play one of those.” 

So Wallie Ascher played one of those. Of course vou 
know “Good Night Pleasant Dreams.” He hadn‘t 
named it then. It wasn’t even published until almost 
two vears later, but that was what he plaved for Sid 
Hahn. Since “After The Ball.” no popular song has 
achieved the success of that one. No doubt it wa 


cheap, and no doubt it was sentimental, but so, too, are 
the “Suwanee River” and “My Old Kentucky Home,’ 
and they'll be singing those when hore classical songs 
have long been forgotten As Wallie played it his 
dark, thin face seemed to gleam and glow in the 
lamplight. 

When he had finished plaving Sid Hahn = was 
silent for a moment Then. “What're vou going 
to do with it?” 


“With what?” 








The Jap admitted them, and Hahn cut off his staccato exclamations with a quick hand. They tiptoed into the big, lamp-lighted room 





16 You've Got To Be Seljish 





“With what you've got. You know.” as arranged. The telegram is unimportant, perhaps, horse droshkies. Buda, low and flat, lay on one side: 

Wallie knew that he did not mean the song he had — but characteristic. Pest, high and hilly, perched picturesquely on the other. 
just plaved “Tm gomeg to I'm going to do a lot Between the two rolled the Blue Danube (which js 
with it.” Mr. Sid Hahn, yellow). 

“Veh. but how? Hotel Savoy, lt was here that Hahn and Wallie found Mizzi Mar- 

Wallie was looking down at his two lean brown hands London, kis. Wallie found her, really. Mizzi Markis, then a 
on the kevs. For a long minute he did not answer. England. girl of nineteen, was a hod-carrier. 
hen: * By thinking about it all the time. And working It’s a second all right but not a second Merry As Hahn stepped from the train, geometrically 
like hell And vou've got to be selfish You've Widow. Heard of a winner in Budapest shall I go. square in a long ulster that touched his ears and 
got. to be selfish. . . Spent to-day from elevén to five running around his heels, Wallie met him with a bound. 

As Sid Hahn stared at him, as though hypnotized the Ringstrasse looking for mythical creature “Hello, S. H.! Great to see you! Say, listen, 
the Jap appeared in the doorway So Hahn said, known as the chie Viennese. After careful investi- I've found something. I've found something big!” 
*“Stav and have dinner with me.” instead of what he gation wish to be quoted as saying the species if Hahn had never seen the boy so excited. “Oh, 
had meant to say any is extinet, WALLIE. shucks! No play’s as good as that.” 

“Oh, Dean't! Thanks I He wanted to, ter as “Play! It isn’t a play.” 
ribly, but the thought was too much This, remember, was in the year 1913, B. W. Wallie, “Why, you young idiot, you said it was good! You 

* Better obeying instructions, went to Budapest, witnessed the said it was darned good! You don’t mean to tell 

They had dinner together. Even under the influence alleged winner, found it as advertised, wired Hahn me as 
of Hahn's encouragement, and two glasses of mellow and was jomed by that gentleman three days later. “Oh, that! That's all right. It's good — or will 
wine whose name he did not know, Wallie did not be- Budapest, at that time, was still Little Paris, only be when you get through with it.” 
come fatuous. They talked about music —— neither  wickeder. A city of magnificent buildings, and un- “What you talking about then? Here, let's take 
of them knew anything about it, really. Wallie con- salted caviar, and beautiful dangerous women, and — one of these things with two horses. Gee, you ought 
fessed that he used it as an intoxicant and a stimu- frumpy men (civilian) and dashing officers in red pants, — to smoke a fat black seegar and wear a silk hat when 
lant. and Cigany music, and eafés, and paprika, and two- — you ride in one of these! I feel like a parade.” He 

Phat’s it!” eried Hahn, excitedly. was like a boy on a holiday. 
“If I could) play Pd have don “But let me tell you about this 
nore. . ae girl, won't vou!” 

“Why don’t von get one of those \ | ye “Oh, it’s a girl! What's her name? 
piano-plavers Whatvoucallems oi What's she do?” 
then. immediately No, of course vy **Her name's Mizzi.” 









* Mizzi what?” 

**[ don’t know. She's a hod-carrier, 
She F 

*That’s all right, Wallie. I'm here 
now. An ice bag on your head and 
real quiet for two or three days. You'll 
come round fine,” 


not.” 

“Nah, that doesn't do it said 
Hahn, quickly. “That's like opt % 
ne y 7 got gee - can t | — ney B iF * sm ery = 
annie ’ 0 0 i Ist Ty re Ok af oJ «'* % 
sarin It isn’t the same It looks mA ol an al” 


* 


like a baby, and acts like a baby. ag? oan 








and sounds like a baby but it 
isn't yours. It isn’t vou. That's it! pe Wallie was almost sulking. 
“Wait till you see her, S. HL. 


It isn’t vou! 

‘Veh. agreed Wallie nodding 
So perfectly did they understand 
each other, this ill-assorted pau 

It was midnight before Wallie 
left Thev had both forgotten about 
the play manuscript whose deliver) 


She sings.” 
* Beautiful, is she?” 
“No, not particularly. No.” 
“Wonderful voice, h’m?” 
“N-n-no. I wouldn't say it was 
what you'd call exactly wonderful.” 
Sid Hahn stood up in the droshky 
and waved his short arms in wind- 
mill circles. “* Well, what the devil 
does she do then, that’s so good! 


had been considered so important 
The big room was gracious, quiet 
soothing \ fire flickered in the grate 














One Janmp glowed — softly almost _ 
somberly, : : EL = Carry bricks?” 

As Wallie rose at last to go he “She ts good at that. When sh« 
shook himself slightly like one coming Tl B I C balances that pail of mortar on her 
out of a trance. He looked about h h head and walks off with it, her arms 
the golden room. “Gee!” 1e e€e n ure hanging straight at her sides ——” 

“Yes, but it isn’t worth it,” said Hahn, “after But Sid Hahn’s patience was at an end. “* You're 


you've got it.” by Alfred Noves a humorist, you are. If I didn’t know you I'd say 


“That's what they all say,”— grimly —-‘after you were drunk. I'll bet you are, anyway. You've 
they've got it.” Illustration by Thomas Fogarty heen eating paprika, raw. You make me sick.” 
The thing that had been born in Sid Hahn’s ” 5 ” Inelegant, but expressive of his feelings. But 
mind thirty years before was now so plainly HE nestling church at Ovinedean Wallie only said, “You wait. You'll see.” 
stamped on this boy's face that Hahn was startled , - . 2 Sid Hahn did see. He saw next day. Wallie 
t nesta “B [1 T \ ts true! It’ Was fragrant as a hive in May; W Ike him ul of sou l | 4 it I ht 
“ar ‘s Ss, l m1, Its rue s * — oKe oO 4 @ ) SS : at ? L 
ae And there was nobody within ‘ i an Smee Se eee eo 
true T h i wedsegetaie. see. It was ten-thirty a. m. so that his peevishness 
~ . . . oO preach, or alse ay. py 
Maybe Some day, when I'm living in a ° oo was unwarranted. They had seen the play the 
a place like this, TU let vou know if you're 7 , night before and Hahn had decided that trans- 
‘* es La sli 7 us r} ° . . . . . 
right. “ie — — oe es lated and with interpolations (it was a comic 
nd through the panes of painted giass, opera) it would captivate New York. Then and 
N less than a year Wallie Ascher was working W hen I stole in, alone, once more there he completed the negotiations which Wallie 
with Hahn. No one knew his official title or lo feel the ages pass. had begun. Hahn was all for taking the first train 
place. But, “Ask Wallie. He'll know,” had be- out, but Wallie was firm. “ You've got to see her, 
come a sort of slogan in the office, He did know. Chen, through the dim gray hush there droned I tell you. You've got to see her.” 
\t twenty-one his knowledge of the theatre was (An echoing plain-song on the air, Their hotel faced the Corso. The Corso is a 
infallible (this does not include plays unproduced. As if some ghostly priest intoned wide promenade that runs along the Buda bank 
In this no one is infallible) and his feeling for it An old Gregorian there. of the Danube. Across the river, on the hill, the 
amounted to a sixth sense. There was something royal palace looks down upen the little common 
uncanny about the way he could talk about Lotta, Saint Chrysostom could never lend people. In the day the monde and the demi- 
re . @ > see ,” . ~ S mS ¢ . . » ‘ »~% ralke » Cor » rn 
for xample _as if he had seen her: ot Mr . Siddon More honey to the Heavenly Spring monde of Budaps st_ walked on the Corso between 
or Mrs. Fiske, when she was Minnie Maddern, 1p : : twelve and one. Up and down. Up and down. 
Than seemed to murmur and ascend bh : : 
the soubrette. It was as though he had the power On that invisibl . The women, tall, dark, flashing-eved, daringly 
. . . é = 7} ou. 7 2 ig 
Lo cast himself back into the past. No doubt it was 2 ve Wee dressed. The men sallow, meager, and wearing 
that power which gave later to his group of his those trousers which, cut very wide and flappy 
. . So small he was, 1 searce could see ; a .* 
torical plays (written by him between the ages of \l ‘rdled | hi al the ankles, make them the dowdiest men in 
thirty and thirty-five their convincingness and y Geert - abel woes vant; the world. Hahn's room, and Wallie’s, were on 
authority, But only a Francisean bee the second floor of the hotel, and at a corner. One 
When Wallie was about twenty-three or four In such a bass could chant. set of windows faced the Corso, the river, and 
vears old Sid Hahn took him abroad with him : Pest on the hill. The other sel looked down upon 
on one of his annual scouting trips. Yearly, His golden Latin rolled and boomed. a new building being erected across the way. I 
in the spring, Halm swooped down upon It swayed the altar-flowers anew. was on this building that Mizzi Markis worked as 
London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, seeking — that Till all that hive of worship bloomed hod-carrier. 
of the foreign stage which might be trans- With dreams of sun and dew. The War accustomed us to a million women in 
lated, fumigated, dessicated or otherwise ren- overalls doing the work of a million men. We 
dered suitable for home use. He sent Wallie Ah. sweet Franciscan of the Mav. saw them ploughing, juggling steel bars, making 
on to Vienna, alone, on the trail of a musical Dear Chaplain of the fairy queen, shells, running engines, stoking furnaces, handling 
: freight. But to these two American men, at that 


comedy which was rumored to be a second 
Merry Widow in tunefulness, chie and charm. . q time, the thing at which these laboring women 
Of course it wasn't. Merry Widows rarely Phat day, from Ovingdean, were employed was dreadful and incredible. 

repeat themselves. Wallie wired back to Hahn, Said Wallie: “By the [Continued on page 70) 


You sent a singing heart away 
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~The Mad Dollar 


by. Garet Garrett 


Decorations by Gordon Ross 


F the dollar could talk the police would find it 

in the street uttering hidicrous notions of its own 

grandeur. They would take it up for collecting 

acrowd. At the precinct station the lieutenant 
would pronounce it a nut and send it off to the psycho- 
pathic ward of the nearest hospital. And there the 
specialists in mental disorders would diagnose its 
affliction as 


Paranoia 


a form of insanity in which the victim is overcome 
with extravagant ideas of his own greatness. 

The paranoiac’s tongue convicts him. The doctors 
have only to listen. The case of the dollar would be 
unmistakable. It would run on like this: 

“Who won the War? 

“T won the War. 

“The most desirable thing in the world 
what is it? 

*T am that thing. 

**For what do men beg and steal and toil and 
commit all manner of good and bad 
deeds? 

‘**For more of me. 

“What is the most mysterious function in all 
this modern scheme? 

“Tt is my function.” 

And so on and on, without stopping for food, water 
or sleep. 

A paranoiac’s delusions are never entirely fabulous. 
They are rather distortions of reality. Always there 
is some element of truth in them — sometimes so much 
that they pass for sublime truth and become the founda- 
tions of faith and superstition. Mahomet was a para- 
noiac. 

If there were not some truth in the ravings of the 
dollar people would not collect in the street to harken. 
A great many people, indeed, believe the dollar and 
reject the diagnosis. 

It is true that the War could not have been won 
without the dollar. 

It is true that the whole world clamors for dollars, 
as if it never could have too many. 

It is true that men beg and steal and toil for more 
dollars. 

It is true that the dollar's economic function is to 
many of us an interminable mystery. 

Yet the dollar is mad, and all that it says of itself 
is delusional. 


HE confusion arises from the act of mistaking 

the symbol for the thing itself. The dollar is 
hut the symbol of all those things for which it takes 
itself, and for which a great many people take it, to 
he the reality. 

This difficulty is as old as ideas. Tt has much be- 
deviled the world. It made religion idolatrous, in this 
way: that, having wrought images to represent the 
powers of good and evil, people too easily forgot 
the fact of representation, 
or found it, perhaps, too 
hard to sustain the idea of 
a remote, invisible power 
in the presence of a con- 
crete symbol, and ended by 
treating the image as the 
thing itself. And in this 
way images or symbols be- 
came idols, 

In the same fashion peo- 
ple of our time treat the 
dollar as wealth itself much 
more easily than they sus- 


tain the idea of its being an arbitrary symbol of wealth 

The similes we have been using are more significant 
than you might suppose. 

Man conceived false gods and carved idols to rep- 
resent them and was then morally overwhelmed by 
superstitions concerning them. Reason saved him at 
length. But it appears that he had no sooner freed 
himself from one form of superstition than he delivered 
himself to another. 

He conceived the idea of money and then engraved 
the token that represents the idea; and now in this 
age of light and sanity he over and over imagines him- 
self helpless in the presence of economic phenomena 
arising from the derangement of his invisible and om- 
nipotent idol. 

There is a vast and solemn current literature on 
the state of money, especially as to whether it is 
plentiful or scarce, and endless predictions as to 
how its condition will affect the well-being of people. 
You cannot imagine anything more absurd — if only 
you can forget, for an instant how sacred it is! 

Just as al] the idols might have been destroyed at 
any time without destroying the gods —if the gods 
really existed — so all the dollars in the world might be 
destroved without injury to any actual wealth. This, 
































of course, is a theoretical truth. Why do we bother 
to discuss it? Because the dollar is mad and unless we 
know a good deal about its nature and functions we 
shall not understand what made it mad nor what 
must be done to restore it to health again. 

Have you ever tried to define a dollar? 

It may be gold or silver or paper, or a fiction of agree- 
ment, as when the banker on your character plus 
security writes your name down in his book as a person 
whose check he will honor for so many dollars, But 
these are not definitions. 

Whatever stuff the dollar may be made of it is pri- 
marily and always a labor-saving device —a_ labor- 
saving device in the literal, physical sense, like the 
fiving shuttle, a locomotive or an electric washing 
machine. Jt saves the bother, the waste and the vast 
unnecessary labor of exchanging things for things 
of swapping bricks and straw for food and drink, pig 
iron for ribbons, onions for phonograph records, hay 
for railroad tickets, essays and poems for housing and 
light. 

But for the dollar — money, that is — the work of the 
world on the existing scale could not begin to be done. 
Without a medium of exchange, as the economists call 
it, cities would be impossible, specialization of labor 
could not take place. production would be confined to 
a few simple and necessary things easily exchangeable. 
and civilization as we know it would never have come 
about. 

Money, indeed, of all the labor-saving devices, is 
the most wonderful, and, of course, the most mysterious, 
because it has no wheels nor pistons nor driving parts 
and makes no sound. Its dynamic power lies in 
the idea. 


O priest of black magic ever pretended to have, 

or could have imagined in his dreams, a thing or 
substance with the dollar’s universal power of trans- 
mutation. You have only to possess it to be able 
to command, up to its purchasing power, anything 
you like in this world — pleasure, knowledge, admira- 
tion, perpetual autumn or a tombstone taller than 
a tree. 

In a specific case it does not matter how you came to 
possess your dollars. Those gained by fraud and 
speculation buy immediately just as much as dollars 
gained in some wealth, producing, honest manner 
These two facts, namely: 

(a) The amazing and unlimited transmuta- 
bility of the dollar, and, 
(b) The equality of dollars no matter how or 
by whom obtained — 
nourish the delusion that the dollar itself is wealth. 
But it is not so, 

‘To perform its function, as any one can see, the power 
of all dollars must be equal. The gambler’s dollar 
must be honored at the same value as the wage earner’s 
dollar. The dollar’s function has nothing to do with 
morality, It's not where it came from, but what it is! 

The dollar gained by 
fraud or speculation is a 
toll upon the goods pro 
duced by others just as 
truly as if the swindler o1 
the speculator had gone 
through all the warehouses 
and stores and private bins 
taking from everybedy 
without leave a little for 
lumself and leaving nothing 
in exchange. In one case 
you would catch him, per 
haps, (Continued on page 90| 

















In the store in South Sunbury, all was drudgery excépt the accounting: 


The Utter Rebellion of J. A. Peters 


“For to admire an’ for to see. 


kor 


HE wooden two-storv building pre 
sented to Simpson Street a weather 
beater front topped with a square 


false wall and « oping that cones aled a 


gable The two show windows, each of four 

panes set in a black sash from which much of the paint 
had long since flaked awav., were dingy and obscure 
heside the wide plats glass, backed with gay color. of 
Swanson 's Flower Shop on the left and the strong dis 
play of red and yellow carcasses in Hempk s Meat Mar 
ket on the right The sign (once brightly black and 
white, now a dark gray on light grav) that extended 
across the front, bore the inscription, “J. A. PETERS 


& CO... DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS 

Within, a tall case of spool trays stood at the head of 
the middle counter The show cases at the sides were 
the old-fashioned sort, long glass boxes with sloping 
fronts set on wooden counters, and were so nearly 


and cardboard adver 
vhere the 
The shelves that lmed 
each wall nearly to the fly specked ceiling were piled 


covered with small display racks 


, 


tisements that it was not ever easy to view 


confusion of “notions” below 


and calico and flannel and of cot 
ton batting in the familiar bu vaper. On the brightest 
davs the store was dim; on Toms it Was necessary 
to light on 
pended by 


though every morning 


with bolts of cambr 


or two of the four oil lamps that hung sus 
the middle And 


at twenty mimutes to ¢ ight. the 


chains over counter. 
floor was strewn with wet sawdust and carefully swept, 


und counters and cases and shelves were dusted, the 


utmosphere within was always a trifle musty. 
Every morning, except when the snow lay in mounds 
along Simpson Street, J. A 


across the sidewalk and opened up 


Peters rode up to the curb, 
dragged } is | weve le 


the store During sixteen vears he had not missed a 


by 


to be’old this world so wide 


Illustrations by T. D. Skidmore 


day excepting the two weeks in 1898 when he had the 
influenza, the trip down to Bloomington on the occa- 
sion of his Aunt Elva’s funeral, and the five days he 
spent on one of the Buckholst lumber schooners as a 
guest of Mr. Buckholst himself 


\. PETERS was a middle-sized man with dusts 
J red hair that had of late years thinned to a bald 
spot on the crown, and a patient, somewhat mournful 
face in which the wrinkles of worry were perceptibly 
He spoke little, and never in a loud voice: 
he never laughed aloud, nothing had ever happened 
to make him in the slightest degree conspicuous; he 
contributed to the life along Simpson Street, was felt, 
as a personality, hardly more than any one of the five 
or six stone hitching posts that stood at intervals along 
the curb between Hemple’s and the Bank. During the 
contest to decide the identity of the most popular man 
he (along with Izzy Bloom) was the only 
merchant who received no vote. His tastes were all of 
an quaimt nature. 
home, the five volumes of sailing directions for the Great 
Lakes, as published, in thin red leather, by the Hydro- 
graphic Office, and a complete set of mariner’s charts. 
He knew the precise tonnage on the Lakes for any given 
year, the peculiarities in rig and paint of every steam 
and sai! line; and found the weather reports of absorb- 


deepening 


in Sunbury 


unobtrusively He possessed, at 


Samuel Merwin 


J. A. Peters loved that 


5° 





ing interest. He was fond of chess. and had 

quietly studied Young's “Major and Minor 

Tactics,” but since the death of Henry Potter 

the harness-maker, had had no one to play 

with regularly. He liked to think of a chess 
game played by Maharajahs in India with actual sol- 
diers for pawns and howdah-bearing elephants for 
rooks. . . . In the store, all was drudgery except the 
accounting; he loved that, and kept the few necessary 
books (in old-fashioned double-entry) with extraor- 
dinary neatness and accuracy. 

The Peters lived in a small cottage just beyond the 
tracks in South Sunbury. Nellie had at this time 
finished high school and was assisting Miss Mary Wom- 
bast mornings and evenings at the Public Library; her 
afternoons were given up te work at the store. Mrs. 
Peters, a spare, humorless woman, with a sharp and 
nagging tongue, ‘rode her bicycle down to the store 
every morning after the housework was done, and re- 
mained there until Nellie arrived in the afternoon. 

Every Sunday morning the three went together lo 
the Second Presbyterian Church and there was, ever, 


Sunday, an argument rising on occasions to a certain 


heat over the matter of attending the evening service 
as well. But this was the one demand at which Mr. 


Peters balked. The week-day evenings were nearly all 
given over to cleaning-up work in the store (or at home 
and to the accounts; and he had settled into the habit 
of spending the one free evening among his books and 
charts. Through these, as through an open door, his 
fancy escaped pleasantly from the tedium of store 
keeping and the routine irony of marital infelicity int 
the glowing wild air that Captain Cook had breathed 
as had those other delightful Captains, Morgan an 
Kidd. But he never mentioned these romantic wander 


























ings of the fancy. They would hardly be understood 
along Simpson Street. Indeed, in a man of his years— 
he was forty-two — they seemed, even to himself, 
something less than respectable. But he refused, in a 
stubbornly evasive way, to give them up. And so Mrs. 
Peters and Nellie went to church on Sunday evenings 
without him. 

In this manner moved the life of J. A. Peters, quietly, 
in an obscure groove. Until the period of oui narrative 

until a certain conversation, quiet enough at the mo- 
ment, apparently no mere than an offhand little turn 
of fate, but one that was later to reverberate in his be- 
wildered brain — he entertained no thought of change. 

Regarding his wife’s secret opinion of him — beyond 
the fact that she was, though industrious and of a native 
bent toward thrift, a nagger — he had no views. He 
himself had secret opinions of nobody, and wished no- 
body harm. Quarrels he hated. The thought of strug- 
gling against others, even in ordinary business competi- 
tion, Was repugnant to him. He had always found bill- 
collecting difficult in the extreme; in which he differed 
radically from his wife, who never shrank from asserting 
what she felt to be her rights. 

The final blow fell, swiftly, silently, cytting like a 
sword every thread that had bound him to life. 

Yellow lamplight glowed softly behind the drawn 
curtains of J. A. Peters & Co. It was ten o'clock in the 
evening of that depressing day, the first of the month. 
Mrs. Peters was leaning over the desk in a rear corner 
at which, seated on the high stool that had stood for 
sixteen years on the same square of oilcloth (long since 
ragged and colorless) J. A. was setting down in his neat 
hand a long column of figures. This done he footed it 
up, with painful deliberation, shading his eyes from his 
wife’s ungentle gaze. 

“Well,” she asked, wearily and sharply, “what do 
you make it?” 

His reply was a question, in which she sensed evasion. 
“What did you say the bank balance is?” 

She consulted the stubs of the check-book that lay 
open before her. “Two hundred fifty-four, sixteen.” 

He performed a small example in subtraction. 

* Well?” 

“T was just wondering,” he said, in a small, depreca- 
tory voice, “if maybe it wouldn't be better for Nellie to 
take up work in the city.” 

Mrs. Peters turned impatiently away, drew up an 
old kitchen chair, and sat grimly down. 

“J. A.” she said, “it’s time we looked this thing iu 
the face.” 

“IT know. I've been doing that 

“You? You look it in the face? Don't 
make me laugh! How far short are we?” 

“Well - 

“T want the figures.” 

“Well, it’s four hundred and thirty- 
seven, ninety.” 

““How do you propose to meet it?”’ 

“Tve been thinking about that, May. 
Of course, if Green, Peabody hadn’t 
drawn on us —” 

“But they did draw on us! 
what's the matter.” 

“Well, if the bank would renew the 
note to Charlie Waterhouse —” 

“Didn't Mr. Weston express himself! 


That’s 


pretty clearly about that only last 
week?" 
“Well — in a way, of course — but I 


was thinking that maybe if I 


RS. PETERS cut in here with the 

single word, “Rats! It was a 
long time since she had spoken so 
roughly. He winced. 

“See here, my dear,”’ he tried to say, 
“T realize that it looks pretty serious. 
Luck’s been running against us. But 
if we can just keep cool, things are 
bound — * 

“Keep cool!” she sniffed. “It ain’t 
luck, and you know it! The plain fact 
is that this business, as it’s going now, 
won't support three people. Let’s ad- 
mit that. I’m sick of going on as we 
have, fooling ourselves. I’ve thought 
of giving up the house.” 

“T know,” said he, with a little flash 
of eagerness, ““we might move in up- 
tems... 

“T've been all over that. It would 
mean partitions, and plastering, and 
some sort of a bathroom. Have you 
tried figuring what it would come to? 
Under the terms of the lease, we’d have 
to do it ourselves. And what are we 
going to use for money!” She indulged 
in a small, bitter laugh. 


He sat very still, drawing a border around the col- 
umns of figures and painstakingly shading the lines. 
After a time he lifted his eyes. 

“The trouble really began when the Harper boys 
butted in here with the Economy Store. I’ve thought 
that if we could just build over our front a little — put 
in modern show windows and some of those new display 
a 

‘J. A.” she eried, “now you're putting vour finger 
on it. The Economy is getting the business, we're 
losing it. They can get money, we can’t. That being 
so, our situation’s bound to get worse, ain't it’ Steadily 
worse!” 

J. A. drew, carefully, a six-pointed star. 

“T suppose,” he finally said. none too steadily, “that 
[ could just get out.” 

“Get out?” 

“You could run the business as well as [?” 

* Better.” This she snapped out; shut her lips hard 
on it. Then asked, “ But what could you do?” 

“What difference does that make?” 

Mrs. Peters ruffled the thick bundle of stubs in the 


check-book; ruffled them again and again; pursed her 


lips and knit her brows. 


“You might step into Donovan's and call up Arthur 


P. Davis. He could draw up papers making the busi- 
ness over to me.” 
**He may have gone to bed. 


















/ 


Peters spoke reassuringly to the three favored women 


of his household, who were trembling with fear 
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“Tt’s only a little after ten. Try it.” 
“If husband and wife can convey property in this 


state . . . I don’t know... ” J. A. was descending, 
in a hesitant way, from the stool. **Arthur’d know.” 
“You'd have to take some money, of course. | 
couldn't let you go off without a cent. How much is 
there in your savings account?” 
“About sixty dollars. And a little mterest that 


hasn't been entered in the book vet.” 

She sighed. * You could take that. And vou could 
let me know, now and then,” this almost pleasantly, 
“how things are going with vou.” 


“PLL go call up Arthur,” he said; and moved slowh 

between the long counters to the door. Closing it 
behind him, he stood for a moment looking moodil 
out at the street on which he had lived, struggled and 
failed. And as he started past Swanson’s bright! 
lighted windows, with their masses of vellow chrysan 
themums banked high, he mumbled, “Of course she’s 
right. I'm no good .. .” 

He managed to talk, both over the telephone and 
later during the conference at the store, with an appear 
ance of rational self-control. He even put in eager 
phrases in defense of his wife’s position. He did not 
catch the full force of the blow until later in the night: 
but then it was overpowering. It was as if he had been 
living all these years with a stranger. It left him hurt. 

bewildered, shaken. His brooding 
thoughts dwelt on other instances of 
broken homes in the town. Several of 
these little social disasters had come 
about in quite as casually astounding a 
manner as this trouble of his. He re- 
called the case of the Henry C. Miltons. 
Henry C. had appendicitis. Mrs. Mil- 
ton, a pretty, bright woman, found a 
vase of roses by his bed in the hospital. 
She asked him, laughingly, if he had for- 
saken her for another; to which he re 
plied calmly in the affirmative. They 
were divorced the following year. .. . 
J. A. tried to tell himself that his trouble 
was not so bad. There was no disgrace 
about it. Nothing uglier than the fact of 
failure. He even managed to keep up a 
front during the two days it took Arthur 
P. to prepare the papers. Then, on the 
- third morning, he caught an'early train 
out of town. The one clear thought in 
his mind then wasthathe 
would never write home. 

On an afternoon in 
May of the following 
year a stranger appeared 
in a railway construction 
camp in the Sand Hills 
of western Manitoba,and 
after hanging listless], 
about for an hour or 
more approached the tent 
which was employed by 
the engineer in charge as 
dwelling and office in one. 

He was under rather 
than over medium 
height, and of slender 
huild. His clothes were in 
appearance but a grade 
above the rags of 
tramp. On his head 
rested a battered, rusty 
derby hat, His face was 
half covered with a stub 
bly red beard. He wore 


al 


old, light-weight shoes 
that had once been lus 
trous patent leather but 
were now cracked and 
split, exposmg bulging 


Lits of gray stocking at 
the sides. He might 
have come part way out 
from Brandon by way of 
one of the spur lines of 
the Canadian Pacific; or 
he might have picked up 
lifts in westbound demo 
erat wagons; or he might 
have walked. Probably 
the last, for his clothing, 
the rim of his hat, even 
his face, were gray with 
the fine and penetrating 
dust that flies with ever, 
wind in that region. 

“T heard,” he re- 
[Continued on page 6.) 
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Letters From Famous Men 


To Their Sons 


First Letter 


by Franklin K. Lane 





Sunday 22nd 
My deat old Boy: 

We are back home and 
instead of going to church I am 
reading on Socialism and writ- 
ing you. You have been very 
good about writing but I fear 
vour generosity is the result 
of too much idle time and lone- 
someness. Now, as to the idle 
time, let me parentally advise 
vou, and I would advise you 
also as one who was a boy once, 





























and away from home for years 
on end, that the best things 
to do with idle time are to be- 
come acquainted with you can and with 
hooks, First People of all shades, colors, morals, 
minds, habits, homes: they are all interesting when 
next -—all, the “Dago™ and the “Wop” and 
the “Greaser”™ though I don’t like those names 
but they have hearts every one and interests, games, 
vou learn how to handle men from 
every one of the mH You know this is to be a world in 
which. men are not gong to be ordered about very 
much.’ So, instead of the coming leader in industry 
or business being a boss who gives orders to a “ gallant 
600° which has “but to do or die,” the leader is to be 
a chap who gets some to love him and some to fear 
him and shows generally to all, that he knows what he 
is about better than any A sympathetic 
leadership — one that has understanding of the feelings 
of the men below, and is always square and a little 
bit ahead of them — that’s the kind that is wanted and 
for which big money is paid. A man named Ritter is 
organizing the Trade Commission that is now fixing 
Peace Prices Well, Ritter is the biggest lumber 
merchant in the world and very rich. TI think he told 
ne that in fifteen years he never had a strike in all 
his mills. IL asked him the He said he always 
was a bit ahead of the workmen. He never let them 
strike If there was something wrong he found it out 
and corrected it before they had time to kick. And 
he tried to keep them living well all the time, whether 
times were good or not. 

Find out what workmen think, what they are think- 
ing about while they are at work, what they think of 
Bolsheviki, of the English labor 


Vr. Lane 


evervone 


ou get 


standpoints and 


one else. 


secre t ° 


G mpers, of the 
situation, of 


Former Secretary of the Interior 


what I am doing then L lose interest. [ know that what 
I ought to do is to play each man’s ego, just as I would 
play on different kinds of instruments. One man is a 
piano and another is a violin and another is a drum and 
another a trombone —- [I should blow into one and beat 
another and delicately handle a third. This is the way 
to deal with those yeu see — and you should see and 
know by name and by nature just as many as possible. 
As to those you can not see, the mass of employees, the 
wise thing is to impress them with your interest in them 
every minute. Napoleon's soldiers loved him and 
followed him over the Alps, into Egypt and Russia 
because they felt that he was concerned with the kind 
of grub they had to eat, beds to sleep on, and guns 
to fight with. And he always made them feel that 
he shared all his glory, his victories, his triumphs, his 
good times, if you please, with them. And he never 
went the limit in punishing them unless he knew that 
they knew he was right. 


T’S a better thing to play a game of poker with a lot 

of ordinary workmen and skin them or be skinned 
by them and see how they react and what they say on 
the side than to sit around a club or take a ride in the 
boss’s auto. Find out from the women what they 
hope for their men and themselves. Women are the 
driving force in most men’s lives and if they are dis- 
contented the camp is a failure. 

Don’t ge on the army theory that vou have to keep 
away from the rank and file in order to preserve 
discipline. They know self-respect and they know the 
dividing lines. They won't take advantage. You 
don't have to clap them on the back to have them think 
that vou are a good fellow, one of the right sort. They'll 
find it out. They respect dignity, very very much. 
But they won't stand patrenage nor any evidence that 
a man thinks he is a “hell of a fellow.” They'll obey 
perhaps for the sake of their job, but they'll call him a 
big gut, a swell-headed tyrant or something of the sort, 
probably something much worse. Don’t fear to get 
next to any one and everyone. Good manners with a 
workman in the sump is not exactly the same as good 
manners in a drawing-room — but it is exactly the 
same in spirit, respect for the other fellow’s feelings. 

Never baw] a chap out before his gang. He’il never 


daily to be lifted out of their physical surround- 

ings and their actual condition of mind by things 

of beauty — fowers, or music or pictures or humor 

a decent place in which to eat lunch — an extra 
cup of coffee — two pieces of pie or a choice of 
desserts — these make for nature and good 
nature means good digestion and that means good 
work. I lose thirty cents a day on every man | 
feed in Alaska and the wen live like fighting cocks, 
They have good beds. The bosses sleep in the same 
kind of beds the men have. And decent toilets 
there is a most important matter. And clean to the 
eve — paint doesn’t cost much. Shewer baths, too, 
don't forget them; they make for self-respect greatly 
and are better than cocktails. One thing that men in 
camps are often short on is laundry — make it cheap 
and regular. 

Kill flies. 

Put in screens — they cost little. 

And let there be no saving of paint. Do ridiculous 
things with paint and whitewash. Men will laugh at 
you without doubt at first and then will come to 
respect the thing painted that they wouldn't respect 
if unpainted. 

After work men must have something to think of be- 
side the day’s grind. And one of the best things is a 


good 


garden — flowers for the woman, vegetables for the 
man. Make seeds cheap — way below cost at first 


if necessary. 

[ have just seen a mill in South Carolina where they 
have a mill town and I want to tell vou about it. It is 
in Camden, and on a branch of the Wateree River. 
Only one hundred and ten workers in the mill. They 
work ten hours five days a week, and five hours on Sat- 
urday. They have a swimming hole — the manager, 
named Hallett, used to be pitcher at Dartmouth, and 
he has several nines who play every Saturday. 


HE mill owns the cottages and rents them at fifty 

cents a month per room — two dollars a month 
fora four-room house — well painted, each standing 
separate (no double houses and no bunk houses). An] 
each with a big lot with a flower garden in front and a 
vegetable garden on the back and side which the mill 
plows up. Each cottage is also entitled to a cow 
stable, pig pen and chicken house on another big lot a 
way from the house — a small club house for the men 
and women -—a dispensary — an evening school as 
well 
da bf school. 


as a 





the Ameri- —— me 
can work- 


ing man’s 


The greatest trade or profession in the world is that of managing men, 


Pretty com- 
plete, eh? 
You see 


future: what 

he wants it . . ., . the gardens 
tobe: what Gnd the big words in management are Recognition and Environment = ana the 
the kick is : ; cows and so 
against our = forth, keep 





institutions; 

kind of religious views they have; whether 
music is a thing to calm their discontented 
how many of them look to a future in their 
present line of work; what they are studying to 
make them fit for a better job; how they like to be 
handled; whether a blunt kindly fellow isn’t the best 
boss; why they are tempted to be smart alecks and turn 
a short corner or do a smart trick; what makes them 
spend their money wildly; whether it is the result of 
cynicism or despair, whether they feel they have no 
future and say, “oh, let it go to hell,” or whether they 
want to live like a millionaire for a minute, — these 
questions give you a hint at very fundamental things 
which a competent manager of large bodies of men must 
know. The greatest trade or profession in the world is 
that of managing men. I don’t try enough to manage 
them. I try to be square and if they can’t appreciate 


what 
in vd 


nerves; 


Better to fire him. Jolly him 
if he has a sense of humor. Order him peremptorily if 
things must be done quickly. Show him quiet'v the 
right way and if he cannot see put him on some other 
work. Give every fellow at least two chances — one 
after he knows that he did wrong before. But no more. 
Then fire quickly or transfer. 

Remember that there are two big words in manage- 
ment Recognition and Environment. Recognition 
means that the man is a man, that so far as he is con- 
cerned he is the man — and that he wants your good 
opinion and the good opinion of everyone else, and he 
will pay you in work and in loyalty for your good opin- 
ion if he thinks you respect him. 

Environment is the greatest influence in all lives — 
in all nature. Mean natures come from mean sur- 
roundings. Dirtiness is born in dirtiness. People need 


forgive it nor forget it. 


them busy 
all the day time, and the club gives chances for dances, 
reading, sewing, billiards. That makes an environment 
that keeps them contented. I noticed that Hallett 
called each man by his name as he met him, each 
woman and child, too, as we walked around the village. 
and he had been there not more than a year or so. 
I really envied him and I thought of you being able to 
do the very self same thing. He had gone to college 
and worked in a mill during the summer months; and 
he had risen to be a foreman and then a sub-boss until 
he finally became the head of this new mill. A 
splendid record! 

Well, Ihave written so much about how to become a 
general or a colonel in the great Army of Industry 
that I have no time left to talk about the other part 
of my subjects —— books, study. But I put first /’eople 
and second Books. 
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The Waffle-lron 


The Batter Is Ready and the Iron Is Hot—So Things Happen 


Ms HEODORA LYDIA LORILLARD HAY- 

by Arthur Stringer DEN, confronted by the first entirely sleep- 

rs less night of her career, hugged her wounded 
pride to her breast and went pioneering. 

(Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg She lay on her narrow bed blazing new trails of thought. 
She turned and twisted and waited for morning, as 






































torn in spirit as a Belgian villager over whom the iron 

hoo’s of war had trampled. For she found herself a 

Part I] victim of strange and violent reactions and her body 

- ° 9 . a small but seething cauldron of bitterness. 

Teddie, the daughter of mil- The more she thought of Raoul Uhlan and his affront 

Bi ¥. aa to her the more she hated him. The scene in her studio 

id- lions, seeking ee ider, freer began to take on the distorted outlines of a nightmare, 

gs life than the one prescribed for merging into something as disquieting as remembered 

lor . ie dreams of being denuded. Even when the ordained 

ra her by tradition, escapes to reactions of nature demanded lassitude after tempest 

of a ae - she found the incandescent coals of her hatred fanned 

od Greenwich } illage, where she by the thought of her helplessness. For it was for 

od : ; ° . more than the mere indignities to her person that she 

I meets adventure in the person hated the man. She hated him for eon cae down with 

ks. of Raoul Uhlan. her painting an over-brutal heel the egg-shell dream of her eman- 

ne : cipation. She hated him for defiling her peace of mind. 

master | for undermining her faith in a carefree world which 

hie she had fought so hard to attain. 

W, He had done more than hurt 

tly her pride: he had shaken her 

in temple of art down about her 
ap ears. 

Teddie began to see, as she felt 
seismic undulations in what she 
had so foolishly accepted as bed- 

Us rock, that her home-life had per 
at haps stood for more than she 
to imagined. It had meant not an 
ct accidental but an elaboratcly 
sustained dignity, a harboring 
1e- seclusion, an achieved though 
a cluttered-up spaciousness where 
he the wheels of existence revolved 
rst on bearings so polished that on¢ 
was apt to forget their power. 
ey | And all this took her thoughts on 
is to Ruby Joyce, the business-like 
er. voung girl of the studios from 
ey whom, without quite realizing 
it- it, she had learned so much. 
eT. 
nd ITH worldly-wise and sO 
phisticated Ruby, Teddie 
remembered, she had more than 
ly once felt like a petted and pam- 
th 7 pered and slightly over-fed Pome- 
he ranian beside a quick-witted street- 
vd wanderer who'd only too early 
8. learned to scratch for a living. 
il And the question as to what Ruby 
y might doin any such contingency 
. led her to a calmer and colder 
= assessment of her own resources. 
se But these, she found, wore. even 
- more limited than she had imag- 
al. ined. There seemed no one to 
n- b whom she could turn in her 
if emergency, no one to whom she 
sa Py could look for any restoration of 
- | 1 ie dignity without involving some 
cigs 3: still greater loss of dignity. And 
= 7 that one word of “dignity,” for 
ia e all her untoward impulses of 
My i insurrection, was a very large 
Ss ; word in the lexicon of Teddie’s 
nt life. She had been mauled and 
tt humiliated. She had been un- 
‘h thinkably misjudged and cheap- 
aid ened. And it was as much 
- the insult to her intelligence 
“0 as the hammer-blow to her 
rf yride which made her ache 
" a with the hunger of rebellious 
J ' . “Saar: . youth for adequate atonement. 
A 7 It wasn’t until daylight came 
. X ‘ | that any possible plan of pro- 
” Y . ; \ cedure presented itself. Then, as 
y ~*~ ey she paced her studio in the more 
: . ; lucid white light of morning, with 


“You're a thoroughbred. I’m for you, lady, to the last jab!” the sheathed blade of her indigna- 
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tion still clanking at her heels, her eve fell on the cravon 
sketch of Gunboat Dorgan’s well-muscled right arm. 
She stopped short, arrested by a thought as new as 
though it had bloomed out of the cherrywood table 
beside her hen she sat down in the velvet-draped 
armchair, letting this disturbing thought 
slip from her head to her heart, as it were, where it 
paced its silent parliaments of instinct until she had 
breakfasted. In leaving it thus to instinct she felt that 
she was leaving it to a conference of ancestral ghosts to 
argue over and fight out toa finish. But when that de 
cision was once made she ac« epte d it without question 
ing. Her only hope, she suddenly felt, lay in Gunboat 


somewhat 





pa 


“Oh, take him away, take him away!” she pleaded, 
childishly, with her hands held over her face 


Dorgan. Her only chance of balancing life’s ledger of 
violence rested with that East Side youth with the fore- 
shortened Celtic nose and the cauliflower ear. It was 
Gunboat Dorgan who could do for her what the situa- 
tion demanded. 

Her only way of getting in touch with young Dorgan, 
she remembered, was through Ruby Joyce. But 
Ruby’s telephone number had been left with her in case 
of need, and with impulse still making her movements 
crisp she went to the telephone and called up her model. 


“Ruby,” she said in the most matter-of-fact tone of 
which she was capable, “can you tell me where I can 
find your friend Mr. Dorgan?” 

There was a ponderable space of silence. 

“ And what do you want with me friend Mr. Dorgan?” 
asked the voice over the wire, not without a slight 
sabre-edge of suspicion. 

Teddie entrenched herself behind a timely but guard- 
ing thrill of laughter. 

“It’s for something I can’t very well tell you,” sh 
said, “something that I'll be able to explain to you 
later on.” 


And again a silence that [Continued on page (| 






































S this article is written. the morning papers 
announce “a new high record for prices.” 

It is the most amazing sequel of the War. 

When peace came, nine out of ten persons, 

many economists included, thought, of course, that 
the H. C. of L. would then come down, swiftly and 


hard. It hasn’t. 
Last spring, a valiant attorney-general, with a 


weather eye for the main chance politically, started 
in a vigorous campaign “to lower prices.” Determi- 
nation was in the air, and the whole vast powers of 
the government were to wage war on the thieving, 
gouging profiteers. 

The result to date (January) has been an average 
rise in prices of 20 per cent. It was a wondrous victory. 

Nor have the economists been wiser. One of the 
ablest of them, from Harvard, confidently announced 
in a widely-advertised article last fall that “the peak 
of prices” had been reached. But several new and 
higher peaks have appeared since. 

Nor, to many discerning minds, is any let-up in sight. 
Few or none can see very far through a stone wall, 
or into the future. The peak may have been reached 
this winter. But no one can say. A shrewd judge of 
the grain markets predicts $3 wheat next fall; corre- 
sponding prices ‘or other foods. (We are reminded 
thereby of the tr-mendous outcry which arose a year 
ago at the idea that the guarantee of $2.26 per bushel 
oa wheat by the government should be continued 
until next July. The government was clearly facing 
a loss of “a billion dollars”! It is a trifle that cash 
wheat should have steadily sold above the government 
guarantee ever since.) 

There are other cheerful predictions of yet higher 
prices for cotton and canned goods and much else. 
Makers of clothing, boots and shoes, and the like 
state that, at the winter selling prices, all these must be 
higher in the spring. The railroads face a deficit of 
half a billion, and freight rates and passenger fares 
must again be raised, or the larger part of the largest 
and finest transportation system in the world will be 
bankrupt (with ruin to the holders of perhaps ten to 
fifteen billions of dollars’ worth of securities. for 95 per 
cent. of which these holders have paid cash, dollar for 
doles). 

We were to have a flood of imports, which were to 
cause a tremendous drop. But the actual quantity of 


imports (in tons and barrels) for 1919 was only a little 
above preceding years. 
here.) 


(Prices in Europe are higher 
even than 








by Carl Snyder 
Decorations by Gordon Ross 


Russia, we were promised, would throw off the yoke 
of the Bolsheviki “within six weeks” (this for the 
last two years). And then we were to have floods of 
Russian wheat, oil and other products, which would 
break the dam. It hasn't broken yet. 

The number of articles, pamphlets and books on the 
cause and remedy for high prices would fill a library. 
And the causes and remedies are all different. But on 
one point the whole wide world is cheerfully agreed. 
That is the criminal and damnable character of The 
Profiteer. 

Who is he? 

(Of course we all know just what “profiteering” is. 
It is charging too much.) 

Obviously, the first and the worst is the food profiteer 
And he is not far away — right at the corner grocery 
and meat shop. Everyone knows how bad they are. 
Their crimes have been written up daily, almest, in 
every yellow rag in the land: and many others. 

Well, on the subject of the food profiteer, we have 
a little definite information. First of all, we had Mr. 
Hoover and the various price fixing committees, which 
seemed very fine until a disagreeable student of facts 
and figures produced tables to show that the averages 
for fixed prices were rather higher, on the whole, than 
the prices which were not fixed. 


HEN as to the retailer in general. The government 

itself keeps very careful tab — (and a part of the 
government that has a very watchful eve for such 
things, — the Bureau of Labor Statistics) — month 
by month tabulating the average of all kinds of whole- 
sale prices; and likewise retail prices in a hundred of 
the leading cities. 

It is evident that in the difference between the whole- 
saler’s and retailer’s price, the whole of the retailer's 
profits —and all their “profiteering** — must lie. 
And here comes a quite unexpected fact: 

The average rise in wholesale prices has been very 
much higher than in retail prices, something in the 
proportion of five to four. Which means that 

The retailer's Profits must be in a lower proportion 
than in former years. 


v2, 


ot 
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Who Is Profiteering: 


The facts contained in the government's tables are 
graphically set forth in the little scale published on the 
next page. Look at it a moment and see how steadily 
wholesale prices have kept on rising, forcing up retail 
prices, but with always a narrowing margin of profit. 

It is quite true that the actual profits in dollars and 
cents have been higher. But the retail merchant, like 
everyone else, has had to find or borrow more capital, 
pay more interest, higher wages, higher rents, and 
everything, so that in the end his net profits, even in 
the days of the palmiest profiteering, were a lower 
percentage than before profiteering began. 

What were these profits and percentages? 


T is a quite extraordinary thing that almost no one 

took very much trouble to find out. The criminal 
meat packers have been raked fore and aft by a highly 
paid federal trade commission (with a total expenditure 
of something like a million dollars so far, and without 
the reduction of a cent a pound in the price of meats). 

The atrocious gougers who sell milk have been pillo 
ried in the public press for literally thousands of 
columns, and heaven knows how many investigations. 
But the corner groceryman, the butcher, the baker 
and the hardware man, in spite of their crimes, were 
hard to reach. 

It remained for the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research to go into the question very carefully. This 
department of the great university is relatively new. 
It was founded with the idea that the facts about busi- 
ness and trade were just as worthy of investigation, 
as, for example, Greek roots or radium or the fuel of 
the sun. Needless to say, it was a careful, unbiased 
study of the actual facts. Here are some they found: 

In the retail grocery business, for example, reports 
were received from 197 dealers for the star profiteering 
year of 1918. These reports were not guesses, nor mere 
estimates. They were in detail, done on forms sent 
out by the Harvard Bureau itself, all in a uniform fash- 
ion, and profits computed in exactly the same way. 
Professor M. T. Copeland, the director of the Bureau, 
says of these reports: 

“T am confident that thoy ere fully typical stores: 
they were located in all of the United States, and 
the results show that they are a “air guide as to the 
cost of doing business in retail grocery stores generally.” 

Prepare for a shock. The average gross profit in these 
stores was a little under 17°) of the vear’s sales, the 
total take-in of the stores. The average cost of doing 
business in these 197 typical groceries was 14%. (This 















Q4. Who Is Profiteering? 
total mcluded rent, wages, salaries, interest, and the 
usual run of expenses.) 


The average net profits were 2.3°), on the sales. 


What Your Groceryman Really Makes 


Spell it out. On each dollar they took in, these 
grocers made, net and clear, two and one-third cents. 
Consider what this means. 

It means that if every penny, not merely of profiteer- 
ing, but of any profit whatsoever, in these stores had 
been wiped out, and goods sold to the public at actual 
net cost, the difference to the public would have been 
two and one-third cents on the dollar. If the average 
man’s grocery bill is, say, $200. a year this would 
have meant a difference to him and to the public 
of $4.60. 

You may say, if vou like, that these figures 
are absurd, that they are not typical, and that 
any fool knows better. My own feeling is 
that it is the fool who does know better. It 
is well known that the largest single retail 
store in the United States averages, year in 
and out, about 6° net profits on its sales. 
It is regarded as one of the most admirably 
organized and successful businesses in the 
world, and it made its owner many times a 
multi-millionaire. 

Reports to Director Copeland’s bureau 
showed that these 197 retail groceries ranged 
in profit from 9.29; (the highest) to /osses 
of as high as 69%; and a number of stores 
The director adds: 
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200 


showed a loss. 180 
5 7E have found in the course of our 

investigations many instances of 
merchants who do not know what it costs 
them to do business. We frequently have 
merchants tell us specificaily that they 
do not know what their total expense is. 
In the retail grocery trade and the retail 
drug trade, I judge that probably 50°) of 
the storekeepers do not take an annual 
inventory. Without such an inventory a 
merchant cannot know whether he is los- 


160 


140 


ing money or not.” 120 

(ne retail grocer, who received one of the 
blank forms returned it with the statement 
written across its face: “I have no detailed 
record, but my cost of doing business is 5°;!" 
It was probably three times that figure, or 
more. 

\ shoe retailer sent in a report, with his 
The gross profits were 17.5% 
and total expenses only 5.2°,! It was evident from 
the statement, however, that several items had been 
Further inquiry was made, and as a result 
amounted to 


expenses in some detail. 


omitted. 


it was found that the total expense 

24.55, of sales. Therefore the business actually 
showed a loss of 7°) mstead of an imaginary profit 
of 120%, as the merchant himself had believed. Dr. 


Copeland adds 
* These are samples of what we have found quite 


frequently in our study of operating expenses, 
both in retail and wholesale businesses. Even 
under presgnt conditions, while losses are less 


frequent than in ordinary times, there are stili 
quite a number of retail stores that are being oper- 
ated at a loss.” 


Profits on Boots 


Now as to boots and shoes. We know of the fearful 
profiteering that has been going on there. We have 
read about it every month. Well, the Harvard Bureau 
had reports in a similar way from 145 retailers of shoes, 
likewise sca'tored all over the country. Their average 
of gross profits was considerably higher than in the 
Expenses ate up 23°, leaving 
net profits of 7°, 1. e.. 7 cents on every dollar of sides. 

So we have here some idea of what profiteering meant 
in the shoe business. If the average man’s shoe biil 
is as much as $30 a year, then he paid the profiteers 
who bought the shoes and brought them to *:is door, 
something like $2.10, for all profits whatsoever. 

Perhaps it was different in other lines. Li the hard- 


grocery business. 31°. 
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ware business, for example. We know how horribly 
locks and nails and tools, and especially everything for 
the repair of our automobiles, has gone up. The 
Harvard Bureau had reports from 218 hardware dealers, 
and these showed average gross profits of 26°, expenses 
20°), net profits 6°. 

Six cents on every dollar! It is a wonder how these 
218 hardware dealers escaped the attorney general or 
jail. 

Here were three leading retail lines, all showing 
about the same narrow margins of net gain. The profits 
of the shoe dealers and the hardware merchants were 
considerably higher than in the retail groceries, because 
in these lines the turnover of stock is much slower, and 
the invested capital therefore must be considerably 
larger. Other familiar lines showed about the same 
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thing. The investigations of the Harvard Bureau, 
then, confirm the results of the government compila- 
tion, that even in the fantastically profitable year of 
1918, retail gains were very small, not over 6 or 7 
per cent., on the average, as a whole. And they were 
usually less. 

Now take the higher figure. If the average man’s 
expenditure for food, clothing, shoes, and all the rest. 
is, say, $700, then the net profit to all the merchants 
who served him, made it possible for him to get his 
food and goods at almost a moment's notice, and, as 
it were, just around the corner, was something like 
$49! 

I think this is a fair measure of retail profiteering in 
1918, when the War was on and the lid off. It may be 
a little more now, more by possibly 1°%, on the average. 


But How About the Rascally Middlemen? 


UT if not the retailer, then surely the wholesaler. 
Again the facts fail to justify the current suspi- 
cions and accusations. 

Take the wholesale grocery trade, which ought by 
rights to have been the worst. The Harvard Bureau 
had similar reports from a large number of firms, show- 
ing an average cost of doing business of 9.1%, gross 
profits of 11°), net profits of 134%. 

Think of it! Just for the trouble of invecting hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in great stocks and huge 
warehouses, and distributing hundreds of thousands of 
tons of goods, these shameless profiteers took a dollar 
and seventy-five cents on every hundred dollars that 
they received! 
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The conscienceless robbers! 

And if we fare farther afield, and examine the sales- 
sheets of the great distributing corporations, the mail- 
order houses, the “‘chain stores,” and all the rest, we 
find everywhere much the same result. 

Curiously enough, one of the organizations showing 
the highest net profits on sales is a great Five and Ten 
Cent store. Its gains are around 10%. 

Profits on Capital 

These are the facts in so great a number of industries 
that I believe they may be taken as fairly typical of 
the whole country. This is not saying that there have 
not been many lines of trade which, during the War 
and after, have made quite fabulous, and if you like 
to put it that way, extortionate profits. Many arti- 
cles for which there was an unprecedented 
demand created by the War, shot up in price 
to five and ten times the normal. But here 
for the larger part the victims were our sub- 
sequent allies in Europe; sometimes these 
prices were paid to encourage high pressure 
production, and, in general, they did not fall 
heavily upon the consuming public of this 
country. 

But, the perhaps bewildered reader will 
say, have we not read month by month, and 
almost year by year, columns upon columns 
sent out from Washington, a great part of it 
bearing some sort of official or government 
stamp, about the insensate profits of the 
packers, the copper miners, the boot and 
shoe people, the clothing trade, and heaven 
knows what else? 


OU have. In particular, there has been 

one bureau at Washington whose aggre- 
gate expenses now run beyond a_ million 
dollars, that has seemed to make its especial 
business distilling into the public mind every 
kind of vicious idea about business, and 
especially organized business. It has sent 
out report after report showing the enormous 
profits of this or that company or trade. But 
what kind of profit? 

Always the profits on the invested capital! 

Rarely, if ever, have these profits been 
figured on the gross sales. Why? Because 
however large the profits cited have been. 
on the invested capital, the average profits 
on sales have been something on the order 
that I have given above, usually less than 
5 or 6 per cent., often half this, and in the case of 
the criminal band of meat packers, known as _ the 
“Big Five.” they have often been below 2%. 

And this brings us to the very heart of the question 
of “profiteering.” I make bold to say that the public 
has relatively little interest in the earnings upon capital. 
and in any event, a great deal less than in the question 
of the business ability of his butcher and baker and 
corher groceryvman. 

[t will often happen that one dealer will make two 
or three times as much on his invested capital as his 
neighbors and competitors, and yet sell his goods to 
the public at a lower price, or what is the same thing. 
sell better goods for the same money. He wil! do this 
because he undersells his competitors. 

The matter is simply this: Some merchants will 
turn their capital over, ten, fifteen. twenty and even 
twenty-five times a vear (in the case of some retail 
grocers). Others only four or five times. That. is. 
their year’s sales will total five, ten or more times the 
sum they have invested. The Harvard Bureau, which 
I have quoted, found that the average turnover in the 
retail grocery trade was about eight times a year. But 
the actual range was from twenty-seven times down 
to less than two times. 

Now here was a very remarkable fact. In the 
Harvard Bureau reports, the grocery store with the 
lowest cost of doing business had a turnover of nearly 
nineteen times a year. And, in general, the higher the 
turnover, the lower the day's expenses and therefore lowe? 
prices to the public. 

It is easy to see why this [Continued on page 85, 
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ALL it “Headquarters.” That is the way the 

politicians always refer to it, although it is a 

club. And imagine the politicians sitting in 

their puffy leather chairs around the reception- 
room of the club that night, looking out on the street 
lights of Fifth Avenue, under oil portraits of their 
worthy predecessors, with brass cuspidors at their 
feet and brass match-safes at their elbows. And imag- 
ine them raising a cloud of cigar smoke and a private 
mutter of political conversation, and an occasional 
quiet chuckle or an amused cough that represented 
laughter — a red-face, hoarse cough, with one eye- 
brow up and a fat hand over the mouth. 

“Some of the best men in New York were there,” 
Gatecliff boasted, in his account of what happened. 
“Some of the best. Millionaires. Heads of corpora- 
tions.” He named names that it would be almost 
blasphemous to repeat in print. 

At the far end of the room, the descending stairs 
made a railed landing like a balcony. Big Dan Reilly 
was in the habit of coming down those stairs to hold 
his levee on the floor of the room, nodding and shaking 
hands and talking here and there freely, unless the 
matter was so confidential that it was necessary to 
withdraw to a corner table. 

This night, he appeared, as expected, on the stairs; 
and they all rose as usual to greet him, still chatting, 
as if their rismg were automatic and absent-minded, 
although it was neither. He descended as far as the 
landing and stood with his hands in his trouser pockets, 
looking down sullenly at the men who turned to him 
in surprise as he waited. 

He was dressed in black. Ordinarily, he wore clothes 
that had an air of the race-track and the betting-ring. 
His big, good-natured, florid, round face looked heavy, 
sulky, lowering. He said “I want to see you,” and 
pointed imsolently to a man below him. 

Silence. Amazed silence. 

He looked from face to face. ** And I want to see you.” 

This man flushed, examined his cigar, put it between 
his biting teeth, and smoked with narrowed eyes, 
thoughtfully. 

“And you.” 

A nervous clearing of some embarrassed throat. 

“And you.” 

He picked out a half dozen. “The rest 0’ you,” 
he said, “can go home.” 

And they went home. 

“We went home!” Gatecliff cried. ‘*We went home! 
But—” and he marked his point with a spiteful fore- 
finger —‘‘it ended Big Dan as the Boss of the organi- 
zation. He never got a chance to do that sort of thing 
to a group of gentlemen again.” 

From one point of view, the scene ought to be 
historic. It ought te be painted by the artist who did 
that museum picture of the French king’s confessor, a 
barefooted monk, descending -the grand staircase of 
the palace while all the silken courtiers bowed and 
smirked before him. (Dan Reilly, of the Bowery and 
the underworld, saying contemptuously to the nobility 
and ruling class of New York: “The rest o° you can 
go home!”’) 

From another point of view, it is almost as scandalous 
as anything you will find in the secret memoirs of the 
French king’s court. Gatecliff was there as the con- 
fidential adviser of a “traction magnate’? who wished 
to procure for his company a monopoly right in certain 
city streets in order to operate a public utility; and the 
magnate was discreetly offering big Dan and the other 
leaders of the organization some million dollars worth 
of stock in the company, in return for the franchise. 
(It is impossible to be more explicit without incurring a 
libel suit.) Moreover, all the other millionaires were 
there for similar reasons. Big Dan controlled the votes 
that made it necessary for the “best men” in New York 
to do business with him. It was _ illegal, corrupt, 
poisonous — but there it was. They had to do it, or 
somebody else would. They put a good face on it —a 
polite, conventional face — and Big Dan had hitherto 
looked at that face grimly but with every appearance 
of being deceived by it. Now, incredibly, he had 
reached out his great brutal hand and smacked it. 

Why? 

The answer is simple. It merely involves a thorough 
explanation of Big Dan’s character and point of 
view, the story of his life, a picture of the whole moral 
and political background of his career, and a particular 
account of his relations with his mother, with Gatecliff, 
and with Gatecliff’s sister Mary. 
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From the Life 


by Harvey O’Higeins 


Illustration by C. E. Chambers 


I—The Story of Big Dan Reilly 


A man suddenly says a decisive word and makes 
a final gesture. Behind his impulse to say that word 
and make that gesture, there is a lifetime of growth, 
experience, emotion. All his past — all that he has 
known and thought and seen and suffered up to that 
moment — all has a part in the motive of his action. 
And all his future comes influenced out of it. 

Dan Reilly's moment on the balcony was such a 
moment. It is not impossible to trace its vague begin- 
nings in events that occurred even before his birth. 
For example: 


OME weeks before he was born, his father was killed 
in the “infamous draft riots”’ of the summer of 1863. 
His father was the Hugh Reilly, the “Red” Reilly, 
who led the riots in his district because of the clause 
in the Conscription Act by which a man could buy 
exemption for $300. Red Reilly could not understand 
why only the poor in pocket should be forced to die 
for their country. He died learning it. He was in ar- 
rears with his rent at the time —as he was at all 
times — and the landlord evicted the widow of the 
traitor, in a burst of patriotism, as soon as he heard 
what had happened to Reilly. 
Red Reilly’s unborn son heard it later. He heard 
it as the story of his father’s revolt against those 


governing classes who had passed a draft law providing 
for their own exemption. And I believe it is net too 
far-fetched to see him as Red Reilly’s son unconsciously 
carrying on his father’s quarrel, when he stood on 
the stairs at Headquarters and said to later ben- 
eficiaries of legislative privilege: “The rest o° vou 
can go home.” 

And whether that is far-fetched or not, this much 
is certain: the circumstances of his birth strongly 
determined the psychology of his great dramatic 
moment. 

With his mother evicted as the widow of a delinquent 
traitor, he might have been born in the gutter if she 
had not been given shelter by a woman more unfor- 
tunate even than she. Consequently, he was born 
“amid the most depraved surroundings’*— in a tene- 
ment that stood in the backyard of a Grove Street 
house that was itself sufficiently depraved, although 
it kept up an appearance of red-brick respectabil- 
ity with a rare old Colonial door and a notable 
fanlight. 

The shack behind it was a clapboarded wooden 
building that had been a wagon factory and then a 
livery stable before it became unfit for the use of 
valuable animals. It was occupied by a number of 
unpitied outcasts who lived there, practically rent- 
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free, by the grace of the woman who kept the Grove 
house was no steve in the room in 
which the futur New York born; its 
egular occupant kept herself warm with alcohol. It 
was a room that had been part of the paint-shop of 
corner the drip of 
cart-wheels had deposited a ridge, a 
hummock, a rounded stalagmite, of hardened paint. 
The head of Mrs. Reillv’s mattress took advantage of 
that mound to make a_ pillow. 

Dan was born on a cool August evening, after a day's 
rain. bv the light of a blessed candle that had been 
neighbor. He was a twelve-pound 


I here 
ruler of 


Street 


Was 


the wagon factorv, and in one 


innumerable 


borrowed from a 


baby, as lusty as a young porker, and his arrival was 
as much an event as if he had been born in a convent. 
Che thwarted maternal instincts of his neighbors 
received him with gratified excitement. They carried 


him up and down stairs, wrapped in an old white silk 


petticoat, exhibiting him from room to room. As a 
man-child, he had the rank of a voung heir among his 
slaves ‘There v’ are!” as one of them said admir- 
ingly. “Manv’s the gurl'll break her heart fer you, 


vuh little Turk! 
The 
wifts on him 


house lavished 
and For 
they cared for her while she was too ill to 


occupants of the Crrove street 


nvalid comforts on his mother. 
two months 
Thev brought her sewing to do when she 
She 


he Ip herself, 
grew strong enough to resent charity. said good- 

wus well enough to 
more And she 


parted from them with a gratitude that she never forgot 


to them regretfully when she 


ve 


move to comfortable surroundings. 


or allowed her son to forget. 


Once when the police were making a vice crusade 
ostentatiously, she told him the story of his birth, and 
said, “ Danny. if v’ iver do anythin’ to make 


speech on the Bowery, “I got a teacher in school to 
let me go at two o'clock, an’ then I was able to serve 
that newspaper all by myself. I worked there till I 
got to be eleven years old. I passed the grammar 
department o° my school, an’ [ was one o° seven boys 
to go to the free Academy in Twenty-third Street, 
[ think it was. Free as it was, it wasn’t free enough 
for me to go there. I had to go an’ commence the 
struggle o° life.” 

And there again, I think, spoke the son of Red Reilly, 
in revolt against the class that could afford leisure 
for education, and acutely conscious of the fact that 
their organs of publicity spoke of him as having “the 
manners and speech of the typical ‘tough’.” 

However — to get down to Gatecliff and his sister 
and the immediate personal motives behind that scene 
at Headquarters 

Big Dan. as a boy. was so large for his age that he 
arrived at long pants a vear earlier than the others 
of his generation: and this made him inevitably notable 
among his contemporaries. He was handy with his 
fists, as they all were, and his size gave him a natural 
superiority in. street-fighting, which was their chief 
recreation. He was kindly and good-natured, so that 
he did not tyrannize over his companions but fought 
the older bullies who would have tyrannized over them. 
It was so that he first championed young Buttony 
Gatecliff against oppression, and won the devotion of 
Buttony’s sister. 

Thev called him “Buttony” because he wore his 
knickerbockers buttoned to his roundabout. He was 
the timid son of a conciliatory grocer, Amos Gatecliff, 
who kept a shop on Hudson Street: and he was perse- 
cuted by all the little bruisers of the neighborhood 


polite to customers. They were English, and they 
had English traditions of class subservience which 
young Irishman of Dan’s temperament could under. 
stand. He walked beside her like a sworde;| 
D’Artagnan beside the wife of Bonancieux, the 
mercer of “The Three Musketeers.” 

He said to her at parting: “If any o° them kids 
ever pick on Buttony again, vou come an’ tell me.” 

She was a pale and intense little hero-worshiper 
with black hair and large dark eves. She raised 
those eves to him in a most submissive admiration. 
“Thanks,” she murmured, from her heart. 

Thereafter, Buttony was safe under Dan's protection 
and the protection of his gang. The word was passed 
around that Mary was Dan’s “girl,” and that any 
boy who gave Buttony any cause to complain of him 
might as well prepare to meet his day of judgment, 


HE gang was merely a group of a dozen boys who 

played and fought together as boys of a neighbor- 
hood always do. They called themselves the Hylos, for ns 
reason that any one remembers. Dan had found a elul- 
room for them in a vacant coal-cellar; he had found it 
by merely breaking in a cellar door. They held nightly 
meetings there, by candle-light, shooting craps. and 
feasting on apples, bread, bologna, pails of jam, bottles 
of catsup, tins of salmon, or whatever else they had 
been able to gather during the evening. And _ they 
gathered these things as boys rob orchards, in an 
adventurous spirit of young deviltry. 

One of them was a butcher's son, and it was his 
duty to steal his father’s sausage. Another was 
the son of a baker, and he filched rolls and cakes, 
The rest went in twos and threes to make organized 

raids on push-cart peddlers and the goods 





life harder fer the likes o° thim, veh're no son 


> The, 


He did a great deal to make life harder 
for the likes of them, as anv rvier makes 
life harder for his subjects; there were 
hundreds of them in his home district, 
und they had to pay his henchmen for 
the protection they received, But he 


protected them from other exploitation and 
from the sort of hardship and persecution 
that his mother besought him to spare them. 
“The king of the underworld,” “his saloons 
their known resorts,”” he accepted them on 
their own terms as part of his constituency. 
He represented them in politics as well as 
And he was still 


he repres¢ nted anvbody. 
stood on the 


representing them 
baleony at Headquarters and looked down 
on those men who, he knew, despised him 
they 


when he 


secretly as much as despised — his 


constituents 


determinative of all, he stood 


VC: I 
| there as his mother's son. 

When she left the Grove Street tenement. 
she carried him to a room in Hudson Street, 


invited the seven 
her imagination 
While writing the story she complained that The Girl 
kept getting “impisher 
until she just couldn’t figure what would finally happen 
Which should warn you that the author of 
“Molly Make-Believe” has “done it again.” | 
A more charming, whimsical, surprising serial than 


to her. 


hasn’t been printed these many moons. 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


“most different” 


knew to a country house 


“Rainy Week” 


instalment appears in May McClure’s. 


men and women 


party. 


and impisher all the time,” 


The opening 


displayed in front of food shops. Big Dan 
laid out the tactics of their raids and at- 
tended to the police. He would walk up 
to the officer on the beat and engage him 
in conversation. ‘*Purty good shine, eh?” 
he might say, pointing to his patron’s shoes, 
with no sign of shrewdness in his big smile. 
And while the officer was being “jollied,” 
the other Hylos would grab their loot and 
run. Their organized mischief annoyed the 
precinct for a whole winter before the police 
discovered that their station shoe-black was 
the leader of the gang. 

They would occasionally “roll a rummy;” 
that is to say, if they met a drunken man in 
a quiet spot they would relieve him of any 
money that he had, on the pragmatic theory 
that they might as well have it as the first 
crook he met. One or two of them snatched 
purses, although this was forbidden by their 
leader except in cases where it was evident 
that the owner of the purse could well afford 
to lose it. They took part in election cam- 
paigns, pestering the cart-tail orators of 
the opposing party, pelting the illumi- 
nated wagons that carried “transparencies” 
through the streets, marching uninvited in 





and settled down to do scrubbing and wash 
ing and sewing to support him. She was a 

frail voung woman, from the north of Treland, thrifty 
She had married Red Reilly agaist 
evervone'’s asvice but his, and she had emigrated to 
America with him to escape the commiseration of the 
She was without relatives in New York, 
(lone, in silence, like a 
to work to 


and ambitious. 


pore jrclic ed, 


and almost without friends. 


prisoner digging a tunnel secretly, she set 
escape from poverty. 

And she failed 
Dan Reilly, 


was insanelv charitable 


a characteristic which, 
She 


because of 
made his political fortune. 
Any one who asked her for 
help could have it from her. She would give away her 
her food, her clothes, 
the 
the charity of the 


in Big 


her bedding. It was as if, 


shipwreck and been 


TmOneCY, 


having suffered extreme of 


rescued by most needy, she was un- 


able thereafter to refuse any share in whatever 
little she had There 
was never anything for to-morrow in her purse or het 
And it was this quality in Big Dan that after 
him to hold followers 
together bv what the new spapers called “the cohesive 
More of that, later 


She was never able to get ahead 


larder 


ward made it possible for his 


power of public plunder 


$y the tim he was six yeurs old, hie Was selling 
newspapers and ‘blacking shoes, in order to help 
her Sut only after school hours She made him go 


And even a i shoeblac k he showed 
for he got the monopoly right 


to se hool faithfully e 
some organizing ability 
to shine the shoes of the policemen in the station-house 
of his preeinet, and he did the work so well that he ob 
sume work in another precinct and took 
He sold newspapers in City Hall Park 


a press room where 


tamed the 
aun assistant. 
to make friends in 
job of helping to carry papers from the 


long enough 
he took the 
presses to the delivery carts, at a salary of $1.50 a week. 
“When | vot to be mia 


ten vears old,” he said once 


who had learned that they could blackmail him for 
sweets from his father’s shelves by waylaying him on 
the streets and torturing him with threats of violence 
unless he brought them tribute. His life had become 
a continual terror. He had either to steal at home 
or be hunted like defenseless virtue abroad. His only 
protector was his sister Mary, who escorted him when- 
ever she could. 

She was escorting him home from school one winter 
afternoon when he was set upon by three of his tormen- 
tors. One held her and the otherstook Buttony and 
rubbed his face in the snow and crammed it down his 
collar and filled his mittens with it and stifled his out- 
cries while they exacted promises of future bribes. 
Fate brought Danny Reilly on the scene. Mary Gate- 
cliff knew him by sight; she had seen him in her father’s 
shop buying an occasional twist of “orange pekoe™ 
as a present for his mother. She cried out to him. 

In an instant he was sprawling on the pavement with 
the largest bully under him and the other two on his 
hack. She caught Buttony to her and prevented him 
from running away while she stood, loyal but terrified 
unto helplessness, watching Big Dan do battle for her. 
That battle was a primitive affair, bloody and furious. 
It was not fought according to any Queensbury rules. 
Dan terrified one opponent into flight by trying to bite 
the nose off him. He kicked another in the kneecap 
and all but broke his leg. The third did not wait. 
He popped into a basement like a rat into its hole. 

Dan picked up his cap, grinning, brushed the snow 
off himself, and asked her; ** Which way ‘re yuh goin’?”’ 

\s they went, she confided all Buttony’s troubles 
to him and he listened with a touch of that social 
superiority which he had always felt for the Gatecliffs. 
They were shopkeepers. They were ingratiatingly 


torch-light processions and ra:ding the bon- 
fires on election nights to obtain fuel for their own 
rejoicings. _In all these undertakings they acted like 
a “gang of voung ruffians.” But they had no idea 
that they were a gang of voung ruffians. They 
thought they were merely a mutual amusement club 
for social recreation and innocent adventure. 

Buttony came into the Hylos under Dan’s wing, 
and he was endured there for Dan’s sake, but with no 
enthusiasm. The others did not like him. Smoking 
made him ill. He had no natural gift for profanity and 
he was unpleasantly ingratiating and self-conscious in 
its use. He stole with a tremblingly defiant air as if 
he expected to be struck by lightning. And, of course, 
it was he who was caught. 

He was arrested, one night, for trying to snatch a 
purse in emulation of a more expert associate. As soon 
as Big Dan heard of it, he went to the station on the 
general pretext of his interest in police boots; and he 
was caught trying to pick the lock of Buttony’s cell. 
He was locked up himself. Buttony, despairing of 
rescue, confessed the secrets of the Hyle gang to the 
police captain. Plainclothes-men gathered in the other 
boys. By midnight, all the Hylos were behind bars, 
and the station house was besieged by their parents, 
their relatives and theie friends, all of whom were 
eloquent with the conviction of their own respect- 
ability and the prisoners’ innocence. 

The captain of the precinct at the time was that 
Joe Mehlin who afterwards became Superintendent 
of Police and a power in opposition to Big Dan. 
He was resolved to be revenged on the Hylos for 
the trouble they had given him. He was especially 
set on punishing Big Dan because he had found it 
impossible to break the boy down, to make him 
penitent, to make him cower. [Continued on page 86| 
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One Drop of Moonshine 


ALEA found it. But ‘Tumaui paddled the canoe 
from which Falea found it. And Motui owned 
the canoe which Tumaui paddled when Falea 
found it. And old Mata was the respected 

father of Motui, the canoe-owner, and of Tumaui, the 
paddler, and of Falea, who found it. There vou have 
the claims in the case aud the basis for some very pretty 
litigation. The trouble was that in the island of Fufuti 
are no courts and no judges and the only instrument 
known to ancient custom for the settlement of legal 
disputes is a club studded with sharks’ teeth. 

Tumaui, the giant, was naturally first to recall that 
primitive fact, 

“Then [ suppose we shall have to fight for it,” he said 
simply. “That is the quickest way. We can fight, 
and whoever is not killed can take the pearl.” 

They were sitting in purple shadow under the low and 
broad-thatched eaves that made a sort of veranda to 
their rambling hut; the four of them — old Mata and 
his three sons. Outward lay the bright white crescent 
of Fufuti beach — a seythe eternally reaping the roll of 
the Pacific. Between the sharp tips of its headlands an 
endless harvest was gathered; torn up in great blue 
sheaves on the reef, laid over shoreward rank by rank. 
io fall in rushing windrows of foam. They dwelt on the 
edge of that silver blade. Its curve was their world: 
its chord, their horizon; the thunder of its mighty 
shearing, the common pulse of their lives. 

And now all at once it had yielded its chief prize. 
From the coral caverns it guarded they had plucked 
this treasure —a talisman that straightway changed 
every outlook, pushed back every limit and keyed their 
peaceful tenor to a strange and violent note. 

* But still, I found it,” insisted Falea. 

He was the voungest. a sea-godling with skin the tint 
of a new-minted penny, with features as delicately 
chiseled as a shell, and wavy 
hair sun-crisped and scented 
in wild orange juice. He 
kept a little apart from the 
rest and in the pout of his 
lip like a petal of scarlet 
hibiscus was bitterness, the 
hitterness of frustrate boy 
ish hopes ce e 

“But still. [ did find it!” 
he repeated. 

“You have said so ten 
ten times.” returned Tu 
mam. “And if vou had 
found it ten-ten times over 
that would make no differ 
ence. — It is just as much 
mine. Who took vou to 
the fishing. pray, and tend- 
ed the proa while you 


dived? Who laid out the 
oysters to rot? . . . T will 
fight vou, if you like, 
Falea your claim against 


my claim.” 

But Motui chuckled. 

“Our brother is anxious 
to begin the only argument 
he understands. | We others 
would rather take counsel a 
little further. Ll have my 
own claim, Tumaui. [told 
you where that deep-water 
shell-hed lay. [ sent you 
there. Attend me. now. 
If vou force a fight the rest 
of us could certainly kill 
vou. That would give us 
your claim to divide among 
us. One-fourth part 
say. four thousand Chili 
dollars.” 

They turned with one 
impulse, and his smirk ac 
cepted the tribute. People 
had another name for Mo- 
tui — “Sharp-Wit” they 
called him: the eldest. the 
smallest and the most cun- 
ning of Mata’s sons. How 
far his brethren trusted his 
quality might have been 


by John ‘Russell 
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measured by Tumaui’s darker frown, by the godling’ 
uneasiness and by the twinkling suspicion of old 
Mata himself. Never: heless they did most. strictly 
attend him. 

“How do you know it would be four thousand >’ 
demanded Mata, and Motui made a gesture plausibl 
and confident. 

“Many things are known to me. I have been away 

out there. I have been to Rarotonga, and to Fiji, 
and even to Townsville. And to the Paumotus, where 
they gather pearls in baskets. Who should know but 
1? Once at Papeete I saw a pearl. It was a size smaller 
than this of ours. Yes: it was the next small size.” 
(Motui must have been thinking of Petersen's Pale 
Pills, that potent and patent boon of civilization which 
has penetrated to every isle of the Southern Seas.) 
* But the fat French pearl buyer gave sixteen thousand 
Chili dollars for it,” he added. 


E did not use a native word for thousands: there is 

no such word in Fufuti speech. But they were all 
more or less familiar with pidgin-French symbols of 
trade. They had the same perception of gigantic 
wealth, found the same fascination in an actual figure 
Hungrily, every eve sought the object again where it lay 
on the mat beside them, nested in an unrolled wisp of 
cocoanut fibre. 

It was an amazing pearl, such a one as comes to light 
now and then from Coromandel or Ceylon, from 
Thursday Island or the Low Archipelago, to shake the 
market and set the collectors of the world distracted, 
Not alone by its size —- the equal of a robin’s egg, but 
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“The wisdom of the white man! I have paid for it with the hope out of my own body!” 


this was flawless, uniform in grain and coloring, sing], 
and marvelously perfect, fit to adorn the bosom of Se- 
lene, with no more than the merest Juminous thought of 
a blush upon it, like that the pallid goddess betrayed. 
perhaps, the time she spied the young Endymion . 

So it might have seemed to some wandering heach- 
who, as Tusitala of beloved memory tells us, 
if he had chanced to 


comber 
is often poor relation to the poet 
spy it there. 

To others of sober turn it might have been rather a 
sinister thing, for it was lovelier and far more precious 
than many a gem for which feuds have been fought and 
life, honor and tears freely spilled: for which crowns and 
courtesans have been famed and have earned ill-fame; a 
deadly concentrate of lust, greed and envy: a fateful 
corrosive on the minds of men. 

To these dwellers by Fufuti beach —— children of the 
sun, child-eyed and child-hearted survivors in the last, 
last remnant of an earthly paradise —- it meant matters 
much simpler. 

“Sixteen thousand Chili,” remarked Mata. “would 
buy a real white man’s house with a tin roof, and pigs 
and tobacco! Also, maybe, a new shot-gun which we 
need so badly,” he added, nodding toward the ancient, 
rusted fowling-piece on the wall. 

It lay before them as vet unstoried; virgin: vasth 
potential. And each of the others understood Mata’s 
covetous thrill in reading out its destiny and each did 
the same for himself, with his own secret amendments. 
until, while they stared tense and eager. suddenly the 
dangerous silence was ended by a little quaver of merri 
ment and the pearl itself flashed with an 
effect of magic. 

Startled, they saw it caught in slim brown fingers. 
And then presently they relaxed again. For the clever 
bit of sleight had heen performed by the fifth member 
of their household, whom 
they had forgotten, whom 
they often did forget, so 
quiet she would keep for 
hours Lele, the cripple 
girl. 

She sat propped upon her 
low bedstead, a trundle- 
hed, in fact, a battered relic 
of Fufuti’s only missionary 
establishment (lately dis 
persed) and Lele’s own per 
sonal. and unlucky inher- 
itance. She had leaned 
from that couch to whip 


presto! 


away the strip of cocoanut 
fibre and neatly possess her 
self of their prize. Now 
she rolled it and tossed 1t 
like a toy and held it up be- 
fore the light to show 1's 
wan splendor. 

* Pretty it is prettv!” 
she eried. * But it is sad, 
too.” she added softly to 
herself. “See how pak 
and sad. Like moonshine. 
Like a drop) of moon- 
shine!” 

She made them smile. 
Even dark Tumaui and 
sulky Falea smiled at her 
whimsy. Tt was hard not 
to laugh with Lele, when 
ever Lele still chose to 
laugh. 

There had been a time of 
plenteous laughter, of litth 
else but laughter: a time 
when no other maid in the 
island could) mateh her 
spendthrift’ spirit, of youth 
and health No other had 
been so apl to run and to 
play: to chase the rainbow 
fish a fathom deep through 
the blued champagne of the 
lagoon, to ride the roaring 
surf like a skv-tossed bub 
ble. to dance like a wind 
tormented leaf of the pas 


sion (Continucd on page i) 
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Lancelot hated these blighters. The younger they were the more he feared and loathed them 
N the cheek of the stout man who reclined Lancelot had no more suggestions to make. The — diffident young man? Well, then, al Ll ean say is 
inthe barber's chair there still li gered a — stout man heaved himself up from the chair, breathed — that something must have gone wrong with the works. 
small pateh of unreclaimed jungl Lancelot a little sterLorously, put on his collar, tipped Lancelot, and [ suppose L shall have to approach the thing all 
Purvis removed this with his gleaming razor and walked out. The episode was ended, over again from another angle. But really, when | 
and, stepping back, surveved his handiwork with The advantage of being a really great writer, one of | showed the customer snapping out “No!” to everything 
tlent satisfaction: for he was a conscientious barber — the big-browed lads who make every stroke tell and Lancelot suggested and Lancelot taking it quite meekly 
ml took pleasure in making a good job of it. He — all that sort of thing, is that you save so much time. and not even having the nerve to try to sell him a 
now produced a steaming towel, dumped it on the stout lake myself, for instance. [don’t want to boast about — hair-wash, [ did think [ could leave the rest to the in- 

mans face, kneaded it awhile. applied witch-hazel, and it. vou understand: I quite realize that it is simply telligence of the reader. 
finally jabbed the face with a second towel i gifl, coming, who shall say whence: I merely wish to There are some men who in the battle of life seem 
Face massage, sir? point out as a matter of artistic interest that in this consistently to get the loser’s end, and this after a time 
No! single short scene my wonderful skill in character- tends to remove the steel from their character. Lance- 
Hair a little long at the ends. Trim it. sir? delineation has enabled you to visualize Lancelot lot Purvis was one of these. All through his early boy- 
No! Purvis as clearly as though you had known him for hood he had had much to suffer from the juvenile 
Anything on the head, si ears. With a few subtle touches [ have made you population of his native town, on whose immature 
No! recognize his shrinking nature, his mildness, his sen- minds the name Lancelot had had the worst effects. 
Singe the hair, sir sitiveness, his diffidence What? You didn’t? When he was thirteen. he caught measles and shot up 
NO! You didn’t gather the fact that Lancelot was a mild, — five or six inches, attaining a height which intimidated 
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May was as good as gold. but she did like attention and she did like flattery 


py Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


his peers into leaving him alone. But by that time the 
mischief was done, and Lancelot was a hopelessly mile 
boy. And. when he reached the early twenties and 
might shortly become normal again, the War broke cut 
and the Draft got him. And that started the trouble 
all over again. 

He never succeeded in getting to the Front. Chaper 
oned by a sergeant, he looked after horses in the rear 
of the lines: and several months of this undid Lancelot 
completely. There were, no doubt, in the American 
Expeditionary Force sergeants of the most winning 
amiability: but Lancelot’s was rather a violent and 
hasty sort of man, full of strange oaths and reluctant 
to make allowances. It was a physically tough but 
spiritually battered barber who, about a year later, 
returned to the Hotel Cosmopolis. 

Safe back beside his chair in the Cosmopolis shaving 
parlor, Lancelot was happy again. Barbering was 


Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


in his blood. His father had been a barber. His earliest 
memories were of the clinging scent of hair-washes 
There was. moreover, a marked artistic stram in him, 
which found expression in the exercise of his trade 
\fter all, to the thoughtful man, being a barber is much 
the same as being a sculptor. The sculptor takes a 
shapeless block of marble and chips off all that 1s um 
necessary and superfluous. What else does a barber 
do? There were times, after he had seen a customes 
come in with a serub of beard and a mop of hair falling 
over his collar and, after chipping away all that was 
superfluous. had watched him walk out, dapper and 
trim and a pleasure to look at. when Lancelot felt: the 
glow of the creator. 

Such. then. was Lancelot Purvis on the morn 
April, the date on which 


ing of the seventh of 


for the first time in his life he set eve on May 
Gleason 

Onee or tw we in thre day of a New Yor' barber there 
arrives the Star Customer, the man of comprehensive 
outlook and unbounded ambition, who wishes to make 
himself one hundred per cent. perfect nol only as re 
vards his hair and face but in all the outlying portions 
of him. One of this species came to Lancelot’s chai 
on the morning of the seventh cf (April and just la 
hack and said “ves” to evervthing. He wanted a hair 
cut. a twice-over shave, a face massage, a singe, a dr 
shampoo, and something for the scalp. He wanted 
his shoes shined. and he wanted a manicure It must 
have been his birthday or something 

li was ul this pom} that May Gleason sti pped claint 
ily into Lancelot’s [fe 

The manicure girls at the Cosmopolis as a rule meant 


littl: lo Laneelot He hardly [Cortinued on pad 
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The Splendid Gamble 


KARE still convinced of man’s 
inherent obligation to prove his 
quality in open competition and 
of his right to have and to hold what he 
fairly earns. 
We seek out 
reward it; how else may 
indolence, unambition and cowardice / 
Humanity ts in debt for all betterment 
to individual effort. .As we look back over 
the arduous, soul-paved road by which we 
came up from the mires, we know that our 
gratitude is not to the many but to the few 
who thought and strove toimprove the race. 
resolved nor 


merit we exalt and 


we discourage 


The majority is never 
inventive nor original, so wenius and initia- 
tive must have thoroughfare and guaran- 
tees of renown and security, or men will 
soon cease to serve their dreams and talents. 

We are not of one caliber — simply born 
free to elect our own careers and born 


equal only in the chance to share prevailing 


opportunity. 

That is what America means by liberty. 
If Fortune's cards were all of one value, 
life would be robbed of expectation, and 
the splendid gambles against time and 
distance for new lands. new forces. new 
wealths that enrich all folk. would end. 

Kings may not be necessary, but aces 
are, and we refuse toallow the discontented 
deuce spots of the world to « liumimate them 
from our deck. 

| once saw a fruit sorting machine in an 
Oregon nursery upon which the promis- 
cuous vield of the orchard was dumped and 
left to grade itself. The little apples that 
had failed to win their share of sun and 
sap, dropped soonest. But the big fellows 
rolled on and on until they came to maxi- 
mum openings. 

And as i watched | saw America exem- 
plified 
to find his fitting place. 

And I felt sure that many of the biggest 
apples in that harvest sprang from some 


america which allows each man 


struggling little cull that couldn't make 
good in its own time but had passed 


its aborted determination on to another 
vrowth. 

And then Lincoln the rail splitter rose 
hefore my eyes and Andrew Johnson 
squatting on his tailor’s bench and 
Garfield walking along the towpath and 
Grover Cleveland delivering groceries and 
the child Harriman scraping his meager 
plate at a poor preacher's table and Henry 
ord tinkering in the wood-shed and 
Herbert Hoover tramping his lonely miles 
to a country school, 

We let folks sort themselves here 
that’s why we're great — greater than any 
people that ever lived, and we'll stay great 
and grow greater vear by vear until we 
rob our children of their inheritance by 
plugging the big holes in the grading 
machine. Then the national orchard will 
wither and we shall be a runt nation. 

Whoever has read our past knows that 
we welcome odds. ‘The spirit that sent two 
million untrained fighting men across seas 
to end autocracy over vonder does not 
endorse political formulas which would 
saddle a worse autocracy upon us — the 
autocracy of the inferior, the black autoc- 
racy of intolerance and envy — intoler- 
ance of superiority, envy of enterprise and 
distinction. 

We ever believe that our sons shall vet 
stand in the high places we fail to reach. 
Every true American fondly hopes to 
bring a Lineoln, a Marshall Field or a 
Carnegie from his loins and wants the 
game kept open until the boy can make 
his play. 


Free Speech 


HEN we cease to examine and 

challenge the decisions of execu- 

tive and legislative bodies we'll 
deserve all the autocracy we invited. But 
the Yankee notion of independence which 
encourages criticism of public servants 
and their judgments is one thing, and 
repudiation of governmental authority, 
quite another matter. 

No man can become a citizen of this 
country until he subscribes to our articles 
of faith, and no man can remain a citizen, 
who rejects them. 

We do not fear to submit our principles 
to honest, discussion, but the 
majority which has regularly 
endorsed this republic, as-is, at the polls 
and voted its continuance, is privileged 
at discretion to adopt proper resources 
against outside interference with our do- 
testic affairs, and take action against re- 
hellious minorities aiming to impose their 
legally rejected formulas upon a people 
which has, by constitutional method, for- 
mally indicated the rules by which it has 
determined to proceed. 

While there exist millions of unnatural- 
ized persons in these United States both 
beyond reach of our language and our 
history, unbridled debate exposes us to 


sincere 


decision 
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all the perils of exploited and inflamed 
ignorance. 

If ahundred million of us had a common 
tongue and enjoyed similar opportunities 
for information, any form of censorship 
would be inexcusable, but since a fifth 
of our population remains non-English 
speaking or continues unable to read 
understandingly a federal document and 
is therefore resourceless to sift the lies or 
detect the fallacies in traitorous propa- 
ganda, we must. pending the education 
and Americanization of such susceptible 
groups, protect them and ourselves from 
the enemy within. 

ree speech for Americans and free 
speech in) America are not the same. 
Liberty isn’t muzzled when anarchy is 


gagged. 


Harder Work or Times 


IM, the sheriff is knocking at the 

door; our debts are falling due. 

They can't be met with halfefforts 
and halfmoney. Cheap gold and dear 
labor won't pay the bill. 

Europe is a temporary bankrupt with 
broken tools and exhausted credit, de- 
manding international succor. The pound. 
the mark, the france. the lire are sick with 
inflation, anemic, bloated parodies of what 
were once the soundest and safest tokens 
with which man ever bartered. 

The Chinese abacus daily clicks another 
depreciation in the American dollar, At 
Canton a dime ts buying less than a nickel 
wrought four years ago. 

The world’s banks are full ‘ut the 
world’s warehouses are empty —- Treas- 
ury printing plants never pause and every 
other plant is running by a thirty-minute 
clock. 

We've watered our financial gasolime 
until the motors of industry don’t respond. 
We're over-paying and under-getting. 
The whole universe is doping the pay 
envelop, bulking it with emasculated cur- 
reney, handling the cost of living prob- 
lem with a hypodermic syringe instead of 
honest surgery. 

War has snarled 
Gordian knot which only slashing action 
can solve. The perilous rates of foreign 
exchange warn us to cut out profiteering. 
to cut out strikes, to cut out extravagance. 

Folks across seas cant afford to shop 
in this market at prevailing discounts and 
prices, 

Railroad, telephone, housing and agri- 
cultural development are held at a stand- 
still by confiscatory — interest 
impossible labor costs and = sky-hooting 
commodity advances. 

We're damned with the curse of Midas. 
mad with paper and pencil riches whic! 
find their true value at the clothing racl 
the shoe counter and the butcher’s block 

We have two choices — harder work « 
harder times. 
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‘Take 
Hastings.” 
wilt firmly 
the man, or I'l wash 
my hands of you!” 
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Sometimes He Himself Is Caught Who Sets One 


Chapter XI} 
RS. DEWITT had come down early. The 


headache the lady had pleaded as an excuse 

to have her luncheon sent up-stairs seemed 

to have left her now: and herself again, 
she was as self-possessed, quietly self-poised, as ever. 
If the morning's agitated interview with Lester had 
left any traces, they were not evident, 

Hastings she had never met before. However, having 
wandered into the living-room a few minutes pre- 
viously, it had needed only these few minutes to make 
clear to her that Hastings was of a different order 
than the household's other guests, Mrs. Steese especially. 
\lready, in fact, she had begun to wonder at his pres- 
enee, The reason for her own presence, toc, was equally 
t mystery. In spite of the fact, however, that she had 
ilivined Lester's interest in Sally Raeburn, Mrs. Dewitt 
had not lost the hope of regaining him. Another thing, 
too: Lester's former love had had a premonition of his 
present affair. A kind friend, the sort of kind friend 
that the world seems filled with, had mailed her from 
San Francisco a clipping that gave her a hint. The 
clipping was that same nauseating paragraph that. had 
pricked the bubble of Lester’s hopes. It was the cause, 
loo, of her concern the day Lester returned abruptly 
to New York. That was why she had written that 
agitated note to Ashe. 

But this young man ! It had not taken Mrs. 
Dewitt long to grasp his attractiveness; and if Lester 


Part IV 


was, indeed, so épris with this girl from the West, why 
had he tempted providence by throwing Hastings in 
her company. 

The thought absorbed Mrs. Dewitt. It grew further 
absorbing when she discerned that Hastings must be 
a person of wealth. The fact, idly mentioned, that the 
vacht moored off Ferncliff was his, first suggested it. 
Her inability to connect him with any family of his name 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, was answered, too, 
hy his statement that he’d spent much of his life abroad 

However, it was not Who was he? It was rather What 
was he doing there? Mrs. Dewitt was inclined to find 
out. In this, though, she had not progressed far, when 
there was a step on the stair, a sound of voices; and 
Sally and Mrs, Steese entered the living-room. 

Hastings was at once reanimated. The question 
Mrs. Dewitt was murmuring,— “The Cathearts, 
were they at Biarritz when you were?’ — Hastings 
left unanswered. Catheart and his wife, Boston 
people, were friends of Mrs. Dewitt, but she was less 
interested in hearing of them than in gaining a clue 
to Hastings’s connections. The way Hastings, however, 
welcomed Sally Raeburn added to Mrs. Dewitt’s in- 
terest. She was still remarking this when further study 
was cut short by Mrs. Steese. Observing Mrs, Dewitt, 
Mrs. Steese projected herself gaily toward her. 

Perhaps Mrs. Steese’s vanity again was tickled 


Mrs. Dewitt's position, in its way, was exalted: and to 
show herself on terms of acquaintance with the socially 
elevated must have been an event in the lady's cosmos. 
Certainly she made use of it now. Her hand out- 
stretched, her face beaming, she bustled toward Mrs. 
Dewitt, gushing cordiality as she went. 

There was a surprise then. The surprise was that 
Mrs. Dewitt did not rebuff her. 

She rose pleasantly. She smilingly accepted Mrs. 
Steese’s outstretched hand. She responded as agree 
ably to Mrs. Steese’s effusive interrogation. 

“Nice lo see you again, Miss Raeburn,” smiled Mes, 
Dewitt. 

Sally responded quietly in kind. <A friendly girl, 
whatever else she might be thought, she was always 
vlad when others were as friendly. As it happened, 
though, there was one person from whose eye this 
camouflage of unexpected friendliness hid nothing. Tl 
was the host. 

Lester had just entered. He came from the library 
al the back; and entering silently, he had for a moment 
been an interested observer of the little comedy, But 
Lester's face showed nothing out of the ordinary as 
he sauntered toward his guests, nothing, unless it 
was his air of pleasant friendly cordiality. “Evening, 
everyone,” he greeted. 

The talk resumed itself in the living-room. Mes 
Steese, encouraged by Mrs. Dewitt's indulgence, seated 
herself beside the fireplace, determined to cement tli 
new friendship Mrs, Dewitt 


showed. Hastings wa 
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still lulking to Sally. Phev, too, were seabed. Phi 
host, however, seemed to prefer to keep his feet. Rather 
nuumnlessly hie wandered from one corner ol the room to 
the other, fussing and fumbling 


with the bric-a-brac, 


sturing at the pictures 

turn the pages ol the books 

amd periodicals on the table, “Sit down, Harry,” Mes. 

Dewitt directed, vou make me nervous, fidgeting!” 
Lester idly laughed. 


asked Sally. 


“Sit here, won t vou? 

She was seated on a broad, tapestry sofa that flanked 
the big fireplace opposite the sofa on which Mrs 
Dewitt and Mrs. Steese were seated: and as she spoke 
she moved to make room for him Phanks.”” smiled 


Lester, but he did not avail himself of the invitation 


Again he began aimlessly to rearrange the things on 


table: 


and a moment later the manservant 


The tray he offered 


the centre 


entered bearimg a trav of glasses 

to the ladies, Mrs. Dewitt and Sally declining, Mrs 
Steese aecepting, ‘Martinis! Oh, I adore them! 
she proclaimed Hastings, too, took one, Lester 


when the tray was offered him, waved the man away 
Phen he seated himself. It was not the seat by Sally 

he took, however. He sat down by Mes. Dewitt. 
\eross the rug Hastings was still talking to Sally 


It Wilts ol his new car he Wiis talking how, Phe cul 


in the face of all its perfection, Wits apparently hol 
what le had expected of il Phe engme seemed a little 
stifl nol so Hexible as it might be. Probably, it 
would take him a fortuight or so to get it limber. Per 
haps Miss Raeburn might like a ran tn it on the morrow? 


hanks His offer shi clic ther accept 


She sail, 
though 

Hastings tried again 

~The drive over the hill is delightful. Mh 
the crest is wonderful.’ 


view from 


‘Is it?” she asked armilessly 


She was not particularly 


mVitation ar what the scenery offered Besicles by now 


Sally was determined to let no convention go unobserved 
while she was al Fernclifl Lnew view of things hacl 
sdlawned on her during the da In looking back to the 
dlavs she had spent with Lester at Montere, es 


pecially the davs after Mrs. Steese had shown him the 
how far she 
hac Yotie wrone itt her How shie 
had Hung herself at his head she remembered; and the 


paragraph im that paper she had seen 
treatment of Lester. 


mere thought of it made her blush. What must he 
have thought of her! One way or the other, she was 
determimed to do nothme like that agam \ drive 
with Hastings meant nothing out of the wav. perhaps 
but now Sally was on her guard 

Hastings still persisted 


interested ith either the 


“If it’s fine to-morrow,” he suggested, “T could run 
vou oul and back by luncheon.” ; 

*'Thanks.” she replied again, “but Mr, Lester may 
have planned something else.” 

[t appeared that Lester hadn't. 
in Hastings’s eyes as he assured her so. 
morning, Was again going up to town. 

“Going to town?” Sally repeated. 

Hastings nodded. 

* Beastly luck, isn’t it? Lester has some business 
there, — urgent business, I believe. I don’t know 
what it is, but I hardly think we'll see much of him 
daytimes for a while.” 

She did not speak. 
hearthrug to where Lester sat. 
vlass in hand, and preparatory 
vluss, she was just draiming the last drops. 
leaning toward Mrs. Dewitt, had lowered his 
to say something. It was not so lowered, though, that 
Sally could not catch what he was saying. ** You'd be 
there by ten, Fanny,” he was saying; “that would be 
time to do your shopping, then we could take luncheon 


A veiled smile was 
Lester, in the 


Her eves wandered across the 
Mrs. Steese had risen, 
to setting down the 
Lester, 


voice 


somewhere, 

Hastings was still speaking. “If you'd prefer it, 
though, we can take a run during the afternoon.” 

Sally was spared the necessity of answering, 

Butes at that instant announced dinner: and she 


rose hastily with the others. 


‘_ oe dinner was uneventful, Lester, his air light, 

still the pleasant, cheerful host, ushered them into 
the cdining-room. In the same agreeable manner he 
arranged them at the table. “Mrs, Steese, you sit 
there, please. Miss Raeburn, will you sit over there? 
Hastings, you know your place.” Then he turned to 
Mrs. Dewitt. “Sit here, Fanny,” he directed. They all 
seated themselves. lmmediately afterward, Lester 
broke into conversation, his tone and = speech. still 
light, still unaffected. 

Sally said little. Absorbed, she sat silent through 
most of the dinner, answering only with an effort Has 


lings’s unsparing attempts to entertain her. She could 


not help it, but all her attention was riveted on the 


She and Lester were laughing 
Mrs. Steese was thoroughly 


host and Mrs. Dewitt. 
and chatting together. 
out of it 

Sally ‘s heart sank lower and lower 

It was not only that Lester was taking Mrs. Dewitt 
to lunch in town with him; the distress the girl felt 
was added to by something else. She had counted 
on sitting next to Lester at dinner; and in this she had 
been doomed to disappointment, Lester not only had 


placed Mrs. Dewitt next to him, he had made a point 
of doing it 

Late that evening the door of the room adjoining 
Mrs, Steese’s was opened quietly, and at the noise, 
slight as il was, Mrs, Steese awoke from a doze. She 
had gone early to bed. After dinner Mrs. Dewitt had 
continued her talk with the host, and suffering in silence 
till she could suffer no more, she had withdrawn. How- 
ever, having been aroused from sleep, she cried out in 
alarm: *‘* Who's there?” 

“t's L,” was the response. 

“What are vou doing?” asked Mrs. Steese. 

“Nothing.” answered Sally: and Mrs, Steese sai up 
in bed, 

“Come in here,” she directed. 
came in; and Mrs, Steese turned on the light. 
Lester say anything?” she asked anxiously. 

“No,” Sally answered evenly, “he didn’t say a word.” 

* He didn’t?” Mrs, Steese returned, — ** Well, where 
have you been then, all the time?” ' 

“Tve been out on the veranda with Mr. Hastings.” 
“Lm going for a drive with him to 


Sally . as directed, 
“Did 


answered Sally; 
morrow in his car.” 


CHAPTER X} 

She had been out on the veranda with Hastings. 
she was going to drive with him in his car. ‘Though on 
the surface this was nothing particularly significant, 
Mrs. Steese was quick to take alarm. 

“You're going to do what!” she ejaculated. 

As she sat up in bed, she looked almost aghast, 

Hastings’s attentions to Sally had not escaped Mrs, 
Steese; and though at first this had filled her with 
gratification, Lester’s sudden devotion to Mrs, Dewitt 
ere long had dawned on her. She had no love for Mrs 
Dewitt. She might fawn on her fellow-guest; but 
suspecting shrewdly Mrs. Dewitt was a dangerous 
competitor, she felt for her dislike and distrust. That 
was why Hastings’s attentions alarmed her. Hastings 
was rich, of course, or so she thought: and with 
Lester, as also she thought, so nearly landed, she was 
in terror of complications. 

“Look here.” she demanded, 
up everything?” 

“Things are already mixed as it is,” returned Sally; 
“Mr. Lester is going again to the city in the morning, 
and Mrs. Dewitt is going with him.” 

Mrs. Steese’s alarm increased. 
her dislike of Mrs. Dewitt. 

“T knew that woman was up to no good!" she ex- 
claimed. 

Sally smiled thoughtfully. 


“do you want to mix 


With it 


increased 


[Continued on page 40| 
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I've been up for an hour 





announced Sally, coming in with her arm full of roses, 











“Aren't they gorgeous!” 
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AETERLINCK, in) commenting on the 
present world-wide wave of interest in 
Spiritism, makes a very curious statement 
concerning the effect of the War on_ this 
revival. After remarking, as many others have done, 
upon the passionate search of the bereaved for comfort, 
he adds: “Our memories are peopled with a multitude 
of heroes struck down in the flower of their youth and 
very different from the pale and languid cohort of the 
past, composed almost entirely of the sick and the old.” 
And upon this fact he bases his belief that from this 
numerous and powerful throng of young spirits there 
must result an immense and immediate gain in our 
positive knowledge of the world beyond the grave. 

The curious part of this statement, to me, lies in the 
admission on the part of the Belgian mystic that the 
weakness or age of a man can profoundly affect his soul, 
and that the spirit of a young man is likely to prove a 
more powerful agency for inter-communication than 
that. of an aged philosopher. | However that may turn 
out to be, the War has, undoubtedly, given an enormous 
impetus to the study of psychic phenomena, and the 
coming of Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the most distin- 
guished of living spiritists, has set all America to dis- 
cussing the problem of spirit communication. 

With rare courage and sympathy Sir Oliver has 
brought a message of consolation to the bereaved of the 
new world, ‘Death is not a serious matter,” he says. 
“It is only a moment of change, like birth. Consider 
the permanency of the soul.” 

In explanation of the following article, it is proper to 
state that for nearly thirty years I have been studying 
the physical side of supranormal phenomena, not as a 
mourner, not as one bereaved, not even as a psychic 
research specialist, but merely as a writer with a sci- 
entific bent of mind. As one of the original members of 
the Board of Directors of the American Psychical Society 
] began my experiments in 1891, and in all the years 
which intervened, [ have kept fairly constant watch 
upon the work of the scientific investigators in France, 
England and Italy. In a volume called ‘The Shadow 
World,” I detailed my personal experiences up to 1908 
and made a résumé of what had been established in 
Europe at. that time. 

In 1908, just after the publication of “The Shadow 
World,” William James wrote to me: “I feel morally 
convinced —- that. is to say, [ would bet heavily that 
the future will corroborate all this teleplasty, etc., as a 
field of real experience surrounding the acknowledged 
order of nature, and of tremendous cosmic import, 
whatever the import may be.” And this prediction is 
well borne out by recent. work in France. 

Progress appears in the fact that there are many 
careful persistent. experimenters who approach the 
medium in the spirit of modern science and who believe 
m studying psychic phenomena in the laboratory. 





The author of “The Shadow World” 


These investigators, some of them of the highest rank 
and credibility, now affirm (as Crookes proved and James 
granted), that the phenomena of spiritism exist, but 
that as they have a material basis they are an integral 
part of nature and should take their place in biology. 
The phenomena exist, but the interpretation is not 
necessarily spiritualistic. They decline to make a 
church of the laboratory. 

In addition to these specialists, there is, as always 
the professional sceptic, the outsider, the strike-break- 
er, the man who says, “Nothing mysterious ever 
happens in my presence,” and who is so cocksure of his 
own penetration and acumen that he declines to in- 
vestigate for himself, delighting to sit in judgment on 
those who are carefully and painstakingly at work on the 
problem. If he condescends to take part in an experi- 
ment he goes in with a dash, expecting to be instantly 
convinced of fraud on the part of the psychic and be- 
lieving in the credulous weakness of the distinguished 
scientists who have been experimenting for years in the 
single-hearted effort to solve the mystery. 

The office of this kind of professional doubter seems 
to be that of writing books, to satisfy those who say 
“T told you so”; and vet whenever a doubter goes into 
prolonged investigation with a calm determination to 
accept facts, he ends, as Lombroso did, in a belief in the 
existence of the phenomena, whatever he may still 
reserve in the way of difference concerning the inter- 
pretation. 


ODGE begins the explanatory section of his book, 
“Raymond,” by declaring mediumship to be a 
negative state, a giving up, and this is true. Psychics 
do not control their manifestations. When they claim 
to do so, they are not mediums, but tricksters. This 
being granted, it is evident that no one can rush in and 
club the secret out of the medium. Lt is not so simple 
as that. To make a worthy report a long, irritating 
study is necessary. It is necessary to have many ex- 
periments with the same individual under test. condi- 
tions, varying the conditions to meet every contingency. 
This the professional exposer is not willing to do, He 
is all for the swift rough-house tactics which are as 
unscientific as the confiding, soft-hand methods of the 
mourner in search of consolation, 

Between these two unprofitable methods lies the care- 
ful investigation of Morselli and Maxwell. Such work 
profoundly interests me. 
electric bell, the flash-light photograph, the scales and 
the iron bands of the physical laboratory. I believe 
in matter. [honor matter. <A piece of dental floss, a 
brass ring, a spring balance, are faithful and loyal 
adherents to truth. They do their best to bar out 
trickery. 











I am all for the use of the 





irit- World on Trial 


by Hamlin Garland 


As my distinguished co-worker, Professor Amos E 
Dolbeare of Tuft’s College once quaintly said, “Ll want 
to see if a particle of matter can be moved from A to B 
without a known push or pull,” and when a man like 
Richet or Botazzi proceeds thus he has my admiration 
and support. 

The “death blow to spiritualism” will not be dealt 
by those who read and ridicule the testimony of Lodge 
and Maeterlinck. It will come — if it comes from the 


inside, by a new interpretation of ancient facts. Arro- 
gation of superior intelligence — smartness — is the 


main characteristic of most assaults on the reports of 
Aksokoff and Lombroso. “If I had only been there!” 
is the thought expressed or implied in most of the 
hooks of these critics, some of whom get their living by 
doing “stunts” for pay. Personally, L prefer to con- 
sider the word of the scientific man who is sacrificing his 
time, his health and his reputation in the effort to solve 
a persistent mystery rather than the snap-shot judg 
ment of a professional conjurer or even those of a 
professional objector on the side lines. 

As William James so well says, “One who takes part 
in a good sitting has, usually, a livelier sense both of the 
reality and of the importance of the communication 
than one who merely reads the record. Active rela- 
tions with a thing are required to bring the reality 
home tous.’ It is lack of participation, long and care 
ful, which invalidates much of the criticism of psychical 
researchers of to-day. 

In the course of my own investigation, for example, | 
held fifty-three sittings with one psychic under condi- 
tions prescribed by myself or other investigators. At 
the close of the third sitting I was positive that part of 
it was fraudulent. At the tenth, having tightened the 
screws, [ found the “fraudulent” manifestations of the 
fifth sitting to be facts. I was certain that the phe 
nomena could develop only after the psychic was in a 
trance till I found them happening while she was con 
versing with me! At. the fifteenth sitting, alone with 
the psychic and in control of the conditions, I dictated 
the marvels, and yet remained doubtful of some other 
manifestation. Atthe end of nearly thirty years’ study 
and experiment [ am convinced only of the existence of 
the phenomena. 

I mention my experience to emphasize the fact that 
these telekinetic teleplastic manifestations are too 
subtle, too varied, too clandestine to be instantly com 
manded into line. It. is of no avail to thunder at them 
They are, at their lowest, inexplicable reactions ol 
spirit on matter, an interfusion of living minds in «a 
region of unexplored biologic law. Scepticism is no bar 
to the action of these forces. If one goes to the sitting 
quietly, keen-eyed but reserved, his disbelief is wel 
comed. _[ always operated as a doubter and yel. a 
thousand things happened in my presence; in truth, 


It is the physical problems which absorb me. . , several of the psychics with whom I sat so long, were 








OA lhe Spiru Horld on Trial 

patie nilv trving to convert me, and vladly permitted 
me to dictate the most tigorous conditions, At last I 
was able to say to some of them You have no need of 
darkness. You can do that m the lieht.”” I neve 


concealed my disbelief in spirit agency, 

here ure 
physical side of mediumship, as though there could be a 
These people 


with 


investigators who affect to despise the 


physical effect without a psychical cause 


speak of “matter” and “material phenomena” 
scorn. as if thev were somehow less honorable, less to be 
trusted than spirit; and, curiously enough, they join 
forces with the erities who ridicule Crookes and Lom 
forgetting that all matter is. at bottom. as 
mysterious as spirit, that 


himself with the physical side of mediumship is, or may 


brose, 
and the man who concerns 
he, just as devout a wershiper of reality as the spiritist 
Phe investigator should be a judge, not an advocate. 

So far as Ll am able [ shall present the evidence of 
recent progress i a spirit of fairness, and especially do 
I wish lo promulgate the philosophy which acknowl 
Facts are known or 

or beyond nature 


edges nothing “supernatural.” 
unknown: they « 
Phe supranormal that is to say, unusual, 
wud new to our senses Ifa ghost really walks why be 
If an astral hand touches you, why 
is a logical phenomenon, 


nnot be above 


my he 


alarmed about it? 
shrink and our It is 
startling only because it is new and not understood 


ery 


N running over the field ol present day experiment, 

criticism and comment, three men stand out most 
clearly us unwearied, careful, clear-eved investigators. 
Phese are Dr. Julian Ochorowicz, a Polish psychologist, 
Baron Sehrenck-Notzing of Munich and W, J. Craw- 
ford of Belfast, each of whom in his own way, by vears 
of receat experiment, has pushed the study of medium- 
istic phenomena a little further toward arrangement 
and definition 

It is true that their reports deal mainly 
pliy sical facts of laboratory experiment 


with the 


cones float, books brought from a distance, and many 
other happenings which, alas! I was not able to photo- 
graph. It is a satisfaction to find these happenings 
recorded on the sensitive plate. 

Dr. Ochorowicz went further; he demonstrated that 
a definite thought could be impressed upon a sensitive 
plate without a camera. He reports: 

“The subject, in hypnotic trance, was requested to 
project an astral hand and place it upon the sensitive 
plate held in my hand at some distance from ber body. 
rhe red light was turned low. ‘The sleeper said she saw 
a shadowy hand detach itself from hers and approach 
the plate. ‘It is very large, and a right hand,’ she said. 
‘It places itself over the plate.” | remove the plate and 
develop it. A large hand is distinctly visible upon it. 

“Finally, | hold a plate two and a half meters from 
the medium’s hand. She again holds out her right hand, 
and a shadowy /eft hand, attached to a long thin arm, is 
seen to detach itself and place itself over the plate held 
in my hand. Upon developing the plate a very large 
hand is found upon it —~a hand so large that only a 
portion of it could be recorded. 

“1 think we are justitied in the following conclusion: 

1) The hand of the double can be larger than that of 
the medium. (2) A left hand can be projected from a 
right arm, (3) The arm of the double appears to 
diminish in diameter according to its distance from the 
medium’s body. (4) That it is easier for the fluidic 
hand to imprint itself upon the photographic plate 
negative) in white than in black. (5) That the etheric 
body of the medium, * her double,” behaves as though it 
were an independent spirit.” 

This experiment is of profoundest interest to me be- 
cause in one of my experiments [ succeeded in getting 
an enormous black hand outlined against the window 
with the fingers pointing toward the psychic, whose wrists, 
hound with tape, were nailed to the arms of her chair. 
This happened in Professor Dolbeare’s study with no one 


trol of two investigators) a feat which scemed to argue 
that some of the phenomena was decidedly in’ hig 
control. 

This same medium at a private séance in his own 
house and without any paraphernalia that L could dis- 
cover, produced for me three or more life-size phan- 
toms, one of which, when commanded to come forth, re- 
mained for a minute or more in the full light of the lamps 
while the trembling limbs and tense arms and hands of 
the psychic testified to his effort to maintain it. It was 
taller than he and had well-shaped head and shoulders 
but its eves and mouth were obscure. Its hands were 
lost in a luminous fleecy drapery, and [ could not see its 
feet but it was alive. It bowed three times in a solemn 
manner and then as the psychic neared it, it seemed to 
coalesce with the medium who fell through the portiére 
into the aleove which served as a cabinet. 


HE psychic told me afterward that he fell. as if all 

his vital forces were being sucked out of him, but 
that he had held the phantom, for my sake, just as long 
as he dared — and vet he had shouted to it, “Come 
forth!” 

At another sitting [ saw a bluish-white vapor boil 
from the bosom of this psyehie out of which hands dart- 
ed with the speed of a serpent’s tongue. With beth his 
hands controlled LT saw a long ray-like arm develop 
what looked like a three-fingered hand and seize upo. a 
glass of water in the middle of the table. Such a hand 
appears photographed in Schrenck-Notzing’s book, 

In a huge tome published in Munich, in 1914, may be 
found a most amazing photographic record of four vears 
of experiment (contemporaneous with Ochorowicz) by 
Baron Frederick von Schrenck-Notzing, mostly with 
two young psychics in Paris. No more careful, system- 
atic, relentless study of materialization phenomena has 
ever been made, and every stage of it was photo- 
graphed, so that the reader may follow step by step 
the process by which the author reaches 
his conclusions. 





hut they all profess a willingness to fol - 
low the evidence, no matter where it leads 
Bringing to their aid platoons of cameras 
machines and othet 
mechanical devices, they watch and test 
and record Their work is the furthest 
removed from the “rat-hole philosophy 
of which Emerson complained When 
the medium consented to enter the lab- 


delicate weighing 


oratory of the physicist, a new era in the 
study of psychic phenomena began 
These men continue the noble work: of 
Richet, Morelli and Botazzi. They apply 
the methods of the pby sicist and exper! 


novelist. 


Ibanez in the May MeClure’s 


HE first of several wonderful stories by the great Spanish 
All the color and humanity which distin- 
guished “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” glow 


and throb in 


“The Old Woman of the Movies” 


The sittings mainly took place in the 
home of Madame Bisson, herself an in- 
vestigator. The medium was searched 
before each sitting, her street clothing 
taken from her and black underwear sub. 
stituted. In later sittings she was sewn 
into a bag which came to the neck and 
was laced at the back. In some in- 
stances, her hands and her face were en- 
closed in strong net. ‘Three, and in some 
cases as Many as six, Cameras were em- 
ployed in registering the movements of 
the forms which appeared. 


mental psychology to a problem which \ powerful, dramatic bit of fiction, this and The light which came through a red 
has too long been in the hands of those to “of . . , screen was strong enough to permit a 
whom it is either a faith or a confidence utte rly different in plot and handling from study of the psychic at all times and some 
yame. In their hands the problem loses any tale MeClure’s has yet printed. of the phantoms appeared in a white light. 
in glamour but gains in mystery the : . The sitters were often other scientifie in- 


vestigators called in to criticize and sug 





mystery of the se ientific conception ol 


the world. 


In the' Annals of Psvchic Seience for 1910 to 1914 
the accounts of the marvelous work of Dr. Oeh~owiez 
will be found recorded in detail with many * produ 


tions of the photographs taken and in these reports 
the reader will find net only a confirmation of all that 
Sir William Crookes and other earlier scientific ob- 
servers recorded but new and deeply significant hap 
penings, tested by the best mechanical devices Dr 
concerned with the 
first of all to under 
the unknown 


Ochorowiez was not primarily 


he wished 


“W lite h 


welfare of the dead 
stand the means through forces 
manifest themselves 

Beginning with the study of the movements of small 
objects without normal contact of the psychic, Dr. 
Ochorowicez proceeds to the most astonishing disco, 
eries, By the use of the camera he first demonstrated 
that the psvehic filaments of force 


ire projec ted, which he calls “rigid ravs 


from the body of 
and these in 
their simplest form act as rods or cords to push or pull 
or suspend material objects These events took place 
under his hand and were recorded by the watchful eves 
ol hi 

He demonstrated that these 
material 


cameras 

ravs could act through 
cardboard, glass and other screens and his 
experiments were checked up by his brother scientists 
It was nota question of two or three experiments, but of 
with conditions of his 


movements 


hundreds in his own laboratory 
own devising He saw the 
of objec ts just as other observers have reported, but his 


‘spontaneous 
distinctive contribution Is a photographic record of 
these mysterious rays of force, for which record be was 
awarded a prize by the Society for Transcendental 
Photography. 

These demonstrations especially interest me, for I 
too, have had objects move without a known push or 
pull under test conditions, 

With the hands of my psychic securely fastened to the 
arms of her chair, and under my control, I have had 


present but the psvchic and Mrs. Dolbeare and ourselves. 

Furthermore, these experiments by Ochorowiez 
in photographing without the use of a camera have 
recently been equalled, if not surpassed, by Professor 
Fukurai of the Univers ty of Tokio, who, with a pile of 
plates in his hand. dictated the one on which the image 
was to appear. He said to the psychie, “T wish vou to 
impress upon the fifth plate by the effort of your will 
the words ‘Myo Ho.” In a few moments, she said, 
‘It is done, and the professor taking the plates from her 
found, upon developing the plate named, the words 
which he had demanded 

This is almost exactly parallel with several experi- 
ments of imy I repeatedly dictated words to 
he written between closed slates after they were in my 
hands, and under the bottom of a goblet filled with wa 
ter. On one occasion, at the suggestion of the medium, 
I took down a book from the wall of a library, selecting 
it at random, placed a pencil in the midst of its leaves 
and retainiag it in my own hands, permitted the psychic 
merely to touch it with her fingers. Upon receiving 
three taps to indicate that the task was finished I with- 
drew the book and opened it at some distance from the 
psychic. On the left-hand page and across the printed 
lines was a paragraph from the right-hand page written 
in lead pencil. This happened in the light and in a 
library which the psychic had never betore entered 
and the book did not leave my hand for a minute. 


own 


NOTHER case equally inexplic able and more chosely 
similar to Professor Fukurai’s experiment, was that 
wherein a young psychic in the midst of a demonstra 
tion said, “If you will think a signature — any signature 
[ will put it on the pad in the middle of the table 
He did not say the spirits would put 
And he did, 


were 


without contact.” 
it there; he said, “J will put it there.’ 
(notwithstanding the fact that the signatures 
decided upon mentally after his hands were in the con- 


gest new tests. Hundreds of instantaneous 
pictures were obtained and the long series presents the 
most disturbing proof of the pathologic character of 
mediumship. 

They demonstrate that a luminous substance emerged 
from the body of the psychic, a substance which con- 
densed into hands, faces, heads and even into male 
forms of giant size, while on the face of the medium 
expressions of pain and effort marked the destructive 
processes undergone. It was as if her head were 
melting away to form the “Spirit”’ faces. 

These phantoms, small at first, expand like opening 
flowers, grow vague, and vanish like mist. Keen, 
bright, beautiful faces peer from the cabinet while the 
psychic, with bowed head and straining hands, endures 
the flare of the magnesium light, her countenance cou 
torted with effort. At times she appears asleep, at 
others she is alert and bright-eyed. 

Of course criticism of these sittings al once arose 
and those who saw but one or two of them and those 
who read the papers were certain of a trick some- 
where, but no fair-minded critic can read Sehrenck- 
Notzing’s relentless report in its entirety without 
being profoundly impressed by his meticulous care. 

One of the experts who came in to check up the 
results secured in a porcelain box a part of the 
luminous substance which was afterward analyzed. 
Ii contained epithelial cells and other minute frag 
ments of the human body, and the photographs 
declare mediumship to be a tearing down of the 
normal body to build up the ectoplasmic forms. 

If this report stood alone, it would mark an epoch 
im the study of spiritualistic phenomena, but it does 
not stand alone. In January, 1918, Dr. Gustave 
Geley read before the general Psychologie Institute 
of Paris, a paper in which he substantiated all that 
Schrenck-Notzing had observed. He laid before the 
lnstitute many flash-light photographs of ectoplasmi 
forms and stated that his [Continued on page 2”! 
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Finer lone Quality 


How Brunswick attained it 


HE first’ Brunswick idea—and one which brought 
instant recognition—was The Brunswick way of play- 
ing all records. This was a welcome innovation. 


Ended Harshness 


proper needle. 

For years each make of phonograph had re 
quired its own make of record. This brought 
limitations—no phonograph owner could hear 
all the famous artists, bands, orchestras, etc. 

People were delighted with The Brunswick 
idea. The Ultona, our all-record player, 
created a sensation, not only among music 
lovers but among phonograph makers. 

Chen came a second feature of the Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction, our new Tone Amplifier 

Here again we departed from the old-time practices 
We abandoned the use of metal in the throat of a 
phonograph and adopted an all-wood amplifier. ‘Thus 
by moulding rare woods and conforming to acoustic 
laws we gave to The Brunswick fullness of tone, clarity 
of expression and faithful rendition 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction is now 
known the nation over, and everyone who hears The 
Brunswick gives it instant acclaim 

People find in The Brunswick tone qualities hitherto 
lost (And it does not take a musically trained eat 
to detect the superiority of The Brunswick 


So obvious are the betterments brought about by 





The Ultona is a simple invention. 
it presents to each make of record the proper diaphragm, the 


At the turn of a hand 


Thus each make of record is played in the 
exact way required. 

The Ultona, as time has proved, is one ol 
the greatest inventions in the phonograph art 
And it belongs exclusively to the Brunswick 
Phonograph. It frees Brunswick owners from 
the limitations of one make of record. ©1 
The Brunswick every record, whatever make 
can be heard at its best 

They come after four years of preparation Che 
bring advancements in record-making of as great signifi 
cance as those we brought into phonograph making 

We include all that is offered in the finest records 
of the day plus interpretations by noted directors 
hus we unite the talent of the artist with the genius 


of the composer We do not leave the artist, nor the 
orchestra, for instance, to record without direction 


You will know what this idea means when yor 
hear a Brunswick Record You will realize that 
there is something bevond the artist, something 
beyond the music of the composer, something beyond 
( You vill realize 


even the mechanics of reproduction 
that a master-hand is in control 


We offer Brunswick Records for your approval by 


the Brunswick Method of Reproduction that we that same severe test we have invited for Bruns } 
have always wanted, as we do now, to have peopk Phonographs W ant vou to hear Brunswi 
judge The Brunswick by comparison; we much prefer Records and make comparison See if vou agr 
to have vou hear The Brunswick and then others and that we have brought you something better Remet 
then decide for ourself ber Brunswick Records vill play ol il phor 
° ; graph with steel or fibre needle 
A new idea iM recoras We think it will be distinctly to your advantage i t 

Realizing that the Brunswick Method of Reproduction would not be the Brunswick Phonographs and Brunswick Record vefore 

ymplete until we had brought out our own Brunswick Records, we ha vour choice \ Brunswick dealer will be delighted t issist 
lately announced them ing to a decision 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
jeneral Of 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
I Ici sof t'n is Ml Can D 1 
Canada ‘ $19 
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vine until her lithe and strong young body 
seemed to melt in the rhythm of the chant. 
Aye, she had laughed in those times. And 
she had sung. And she had had a way of 
calling folk and things and life itself by all 
manner of sharp or endearing little names — 


the way of a bird. And for the rest she 
had flirted... delightfully. Outrageously. 
With the entire male population; with 


Mata’s three sons in particular. Until the 
question of her ultimate marriage, and her 
proper suppression in marriage, had become 
not so much a public topic as a public issue. 

But a day had ended all that. The day, 
long to be remembered with mingled awe and 
humor by the easy-going islanders, when the 
mission of the late Rev. Dinwiddie fell, and 
great was the fall thereof, 

It fell, quite literally, in the first hurricane 
of its first season; for the Reverend D. 
neglected to found himself on a rock, and the 
collapse of all his dreams of an orthodox, 
converted, flannel-shirted, hymn-singing Fu- 
futi was equally complete with the wreck of 
beam and roof-tree, of corrugated iron slabs 
and imported worsted texts that strewed its 
beach. Nobody would have complained 
much, perhaps, except the Reverend himself 

- nobody else would greatly have bemoaned 
that obvious rude jest of the old rude gods — 
if Lele had not happened to be an accidental 
sacrifice. Lele, the untamed creature marked 
for a first convert, who was somehow caught 
in the disaster, pinned down by a settling 
wall, crushed and maimed for life . 

Since then she had come to live with Mata, 
her half-uncle and the only relative who could 
find a place for her. She came with her 
trundle-bed — and in truth she did wonders; 
kept the house and the hearth, took direction 
of the two aged cooking-women, wove and 
sewed and braided sennit, and meanwhile 
contrived never to be seen off the couch where 
she reigned. It was her courage and her 
pride still to reign, an apparent queen; to be 
freshly garbed and combed and beflowered, 
with chains of shells and bright berries on her 
breast, with clusters of starry Stephanotis 
in her glorious hair, to deck her beauty as 
before. Even though it meant nothing 

For it could mean nothing now to any man 

The three sons of Mata were kind. They 
were indulgent. They accepted her in 
fraternal harmony. Never again could she 
flutter them. Never again in their eyes, nor 
in any eyes, would she see the quick flame of 
jealousy and desire for Lele, a cripple girl . .. 

Perhaps that fact like a fixed shadow had 
deepened her vision in unexpected ways; 
perhaps that wild young heart, bereft of 
youth, had gained an understanding and a 
tenderness of them in their peaceful, con- 
tented life together such as they never sus- 
pected. She was watching them anxiously 
from under lowered lashes while she played 
so lightly with the pearl. 

“And yet of itself it is only an old oyster 
ig, ” she ventured, at last. 


eg 


“Oyster egg?” echoed Motui, shocked, 

‘A fine thing to call it!) Have you no 
sense, girl . 

This time they did not. smile. The supe- 


rior male warned her of a limit. They had 
gone too far toward actual tragedy in this 
business. 

“It is the most wonderful find ever was 
made on Fufuti,”” explained Meotui. “It is 
the happiest fortune that could come to us!” 

Lele took the pearl in her hollowed hands 
and held it out before them over her knee like 
a ball of cold fire in a cup, and so presided 
quite naturally as stake-holder and umpire. 

“It has not made any one very happy yet,” 


she observed. “You still want to fight, 
Tumaui? Come — tell your plan, and what 


you would do if you won.” 
“Hoo!” said Tumaui in his big chest. 
“T would buy a fast schooner, like white men 
have, with a brass devil-devil to make it go 
without wind.” 
“ANl for vourself?” 
“OF course.” 
“You would be happy then?” 
“Of course!” 
“And Mata 
“Tsay, let us draw lots,” 
man, sturdily “Tt is fair 


asked Lele. 


what do you say?" 
returned the old 
We put many 


small pebbles in a bag and draw one by one. 
He who gets the last pebble gets the pearl.” 
* For himself?" 
“Ves 


‘To buy pigs and shot-guns? 
Yes! 

‘That would make you happy?” 

“Yes — ves!” nodded Mata. 

“And you, Motui?” 

Motui was ready. Trust Motui to be 
ready with a scheme What they needed 
to settle the whole diffic ulty, Motui said, was 
an able salesman. If the *y waited for the 
regular trader to come around next month he 
would be sure to cheat them. On the other 
hand if they should delegate one of their 
own number to visit the far markets — » 
man skilful, deep and wise — doubtless he 
would get much more than sixteen thousand: 
would return triumphant, a sack of silver jy 
e ‘ithe or fist, with enough to satisfy everybody! 

“I would ask no Pay for my trouble. 
cone luded the cunning Motui, mode stly. 
“Oh-ho! “said Lele. “ You are that man?” 

“Tam the right man.” 

“To take the pearl away, yourself, amony 
the white people — you would be happy?” 

Motui admitted nothing would make him 
happier, and Lele came to the youngest son 

Falea, it is your turn.” 

Throughout the session Falea had re- 
mained mostly a fretful auditor. He stil] 
kept to one side of the others. His grievance 
was heavier than theirs — as his years were 
lighter — and would allow no compromise, it 
seemed. For abruptly at Lele’s appeal, he 
kicked the balance sky-high. 

“No! I will not have a turn. I will not 
join to be talked out of it. Thieves!” hy 
cried as he sprang to his feet. 

It was the snapping of their tension. 
Stealthily Motui loosed a knife in his belt 
Tumaui rose like a thunder-cloud. 

“Who is a thief?” 

“You—each of you!” declared 
“If I pick a cocoanut, is it mine? If I find 
a pearl—can any one take it from me 
without stealing? Or any part of it?” he 
added, shouting them down 

\ very handsome copper-bronze 


he looked. 


y PART of a pearl is no good to me. 

The pearl itself is the charm-—and 
with it I would be a king! Icould go any- 
where and have anything,” he yearned. 
“T could see the white men’s ports and ride 
their ships, and white men would wait on 
me. I could have a pink silk shirt, such as 
the trader wears; and a gold chain, and 
rings, and shoes —big yellow shoes. | 
could have a music-box and bottles of scent 
and sweet-scented oil, and neckties and a 
jew's-harp, and a watch with a bell in it, 
and a green umbrella, and three kinds of 
tinned meat for breakfast! . . 

At every lyric fling he had sidled a little 
nearer to Lele’s couch, while the others drew 
loge ‘ther in common cause, intent and furious. 

“You think you can get the m?” Tumaui 
was bawling. “Fool! . . 

“Tean try!” said Falea, and with the word, 
being near enough, made a desperate snatch 
And they came huddling after and snatched 
to prevent him. And like him they snatched 

the air . . 

Lele was still presiding. 
could see she had not budged. She still held 
her hands out idly over her knee. But her 
hands were empty. With a graceful little 
gesture she showed how entirely empty, and 
smiled up ever so slightly at their stricken 


Falea. 


godling 


So far as they 


faces. But by magic, or by sleight — the 
pearl was gone! 
It was gone, and the purple shadows 


seemed to darken about them as they stared 
and stammered. 

‘That drop of moonshine?” she answered, 
sweetly. “Oh, it is put away. It is safe 
I have decided to keep it for myself.” 

They gave a four-fold gasp. 

“Ves,” she said. “Why not? — It is the 
nature of this treasure that everyone wants it 
for himself, alone. I do not notice that any 
of you thought of me, of Lele 

I long for things, too. 7 would like to be 
happy. too. Greatly [ would like it 
know little of white men or of white 
customs — and what [ have learned has not 
made me very happy.” (They should have 
wineed at that. “But all believe the 
white men can sell you some wonderful happ!- 
ness for your pearl. Very well! I shall keep 
it until the trader comes, to buy some happt- 
Continued on pag 
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Refined heating 


COL TT 


service! 








“Madame has never been down here before, but this new boiler has changed 
the basement as wonderfully as its warmth has changed the upstairs. 




















it is so compact, so neat—it converts the cellar into a livable room. 


“Its japanned-jacket is so cool to the hand. Thomas says the jacket is asbestos-lined, so all the 


heat is quickly sent to the rooms, as needed—the proof, he says, is in the cool smoke-pipe. 


“The Boiler is automatic—Thomas moves a weight along the damper- 
rod, and it measures out the exact volume of heat needed upstairs—no 


more, no less—it is ideal.’’ 





The new IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine 





Automatic Janitor 


The IDEAL Type “A” Boiler has a marvelous 
Damper Regulator which never forgets for a 
minute to watch the fire—it’s a 24-hour janitor. 
The revertible-flue construction of the IDEAL 
Type “A” does not permit the rich coal-gases to 
escape unconsumed—there is full utilization of the 
heat energy of the coal! The integral asbestos-lined 
metallic-jacket keeps the heat from being cellar- 
wasted. 


Have This Refined Service 


If you would enjoy a heating service de luxe— 
balmy warmth controlled to an exact degree, a 
heat machine insulated to stop coal-waste in the 


cellar, long intervals between firing, a construc- . 


tion that outlasts the building itself, and a 30% 
fuel saving—you’ll decide at once to replace 
your present heater with an IDEAL Type “A” 
Boiler. 


Before your present heater gives out, or if planning to build, ask for catalog 
of IDEAL Type ‘‘A’’ Sectional Boiler—full of heating-thrift information 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 





By sliding the ball-weight on the horizontal 
rod, the dampers are operated automatically 
to measure out the exact volume of heat as 
needed—no more, no less. Conserves fuel to 
the utmost, and insures ideal comfort 


Write Dept. 21 
816-22 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Springfield, Providence, Worcester, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Newark, Reading, Wilkesbarre, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, St. Louis, Kansas City, Des Moines, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Toronto, Brantford, (Ont. ) 
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Like ge olin. exquisite with its first tone, and day by 


day becoming seasoned and mellowed by the throbbing melodies it 
helps to create, so with The Cheney—“Tue Loncer You Ptay It, 


THe Sweeter It Grows.” 


Dulcetly appealing with the first record you play upon it, it enhances in 

sweetness and quality of tone with use. It is the gift of original acoustic 

principles, evolved and perfected in Th Réaoee 

As a final touch of craftsman-like appreciation, The Cheney is given the 
rm it deserves—cabinets which are faithfully accurate period studies. 
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Continued from page 36 


She paused, and of a sudden her glance 
unveiled, the prisoned soul flamed out at 
them like a steel blade from a scabbard. 

“Unless — you mean to search, to drag 
and trample me. Do, and I scream for the 
neighbors, and the pearl you never see again. 
Never — never, | promise. Not though you 
kill me. Now, go on,” she cried. “Go on 
and search a poor cripple girl!” 

As a matter of fact with their racial handi- 
cap at such ungentle business, they hardly 
knew how to begin. The pearl was hidden. 
So small a thing she might have concealed 
anywhere roundabout. Bewildered, angry 
and distrustful — vainly seeking to meet 
that inexpugnable feminine injustice to man 
which men have sought in vain to meet 
they edged off into the open and = stood 
for a time with their heads together. 

Meanwhile, Lele stayed alone under the 
deep-thatched eaves. She sank back until 


she leaned against the wall ef the hut; 
an exhausted and very limp little peace- 
maker 

she roused from that reverie to find 


Tumaui standing alone before her on the mat. 

“Lele — !" he began, brusquely. He was 
under some difficulty in speaking; the whole 
pose and port of that brawny giant had been 
“Lele, | have not many 
words,” he said. “Only these. You are 
very sure of yourself, Lele. But you cannot 
shift alone. You will need protection . . . 
I am a strong protector. We would get 
on very well together — you and I.” 

She sat up in slow amazement, almost in 
terror, her fingers spread upon her breast. 

“What — what are you trying to say?” 

* Will you marry me, Lele?” he blurted. 

She gazed incredulous, transfixed. 

“Oh — Oh — Oh!” she breathed, and then 
with an effort, “I—I cannot tell. I will 
think of it... Go away, Tumaui.” 

Like one who discards an irksome part 
Tumaui seemed to fill out again, so that he 
bulked over her. 

“Very well. Igo. But mind, I will not 
be beaten. If you favor any rival to me — 
look out! Itwist his throat —” his great 
naked arms knotted “*—like the string of an 
orange! . . . Remember!” 

He departed, and she was once more alone 
with her throbbing heart; alone, until there 
crept in under the eaves — her highly re- 
spected half-uncle, old Mata himself. 

“Lele —!” he began. As a man of 
domestic experience he did this sort of thing 
rather better; his brown face, wrinkled like a 
nut, showed nothing but benevolence. “*Oh, 
Lele; what a very able girl youare! But you 
cannot manage by yourself. You will need a 
position to maintain you, Lele. Iam a high- 
chief, and if I choose to take another wife she 
will have authority . . . We would get on 
very well together, you and I.” 

“What what is the talk?” 

“Tam asking you in marriage, Lele.” 

She lowered her face in her hands 

“T must think . . . Go away, Mata ” 

“Very well,” said the old gentleman, crest- 


curiously schooled. 


fallen. “LT go. But I do not advise you to 
listen to any other proposals, my dear. 
These sons of mine are lively fellows. No- 


body could keep them in order for you, save 
only me . . . Remember that!” 

She never knew how long it was before 
another ¢voice murmured in her ear—a 
smooth and luring voice this time. 

Lele — oh, Lele.” it began, and she looked 
up at Motui and his smirk. “Greatly I 
admire you, Lele You are a very clever 
girl Too clever not to make the most of 
your chance when I tell you — when I tell 
you that you need net always be a cripple, 
Lele. I know where you can be cured! . . . 
We can go to that place together, you and I.” 

“What do you mean?” she gasped. 

“There is a schooner leaving our harbor 
to-morrow for Fiji, and at Fiji is a hospital 
where the great white medicine doctors work 
their wonderful cures. Will vou not be glad 
to be free again? Will vou not rejoice to 
sport and to run as you used? Then come 
with me to Fiji!” 

She swayed on her couch 

“Only marry me, Lele, and I will have you 
carried aboard to-night!” , 

Somehow, suffocated though she was. she 
found the force to wave him away. 

“Very well,” he said, spitefully. “IT go. 
But no one can make you any better offer, 


Lele. No one else could vive you such 
happiness . . . Mark what I say!” 

Yet that was not to be her last trial. That 
was not to be the top-note plucked upon her 
tautened soul. For while she lay, poignantly 
there stole a breath of wild orange, and 
speech as soft as the music of a windharp 
Falea knelt by he side 

“Lele — oh, Lele. What a brave spirit is 
yours. How brave you are, Lele!” he 
whispered. “But do not think to live with- 
out love. Great is my love for you, Lele 
.. . Let us go far off together, you and I.’ 

Long and long it seemed since any man 
had spoken to her like that; long and long it 
was to have been before ever a man spoke to 
her so again — never in this world. 

* Let us wed, Lele!” 

With words as sweet as song he wooed her, 
the way she had been wooed in the time of her 
strength and beauty and perfection, when as 
a sea nymph she had sung and danced 
along the strand and tasted the savor of life. 

“Oh, Lele, you are like the flower in the 
cool shade! You are like the dew in the 
Come with me! . . . My canoe lies 
I will carry you in‘my arms 
and we will go away to some far island 
where none can find us. There we will 
be merry all day, and I will keep you and 
never let you go for great love, Lele!” 

An arm came stealing and drawing her 
close till she fluttered like a netted bird. 
And in her own heart dwelt a traitor to sub- 
due her; in her own veins beat an answering 
pulse. She had been a woman, cruelly 
robbed and deprived. She was a woman 
still, amazingly and deliriously and beyond 
all dreaming enriched once more. Men 
desired her. Men strove for her. Men 
urged her with promises. With a lover's 
clasp about her and a lover's importunate 
murmur at her side, half-swooning, speech- 
less, she had no will to resist... 


caressed her Tr 


moss! 
at the lagoon. 


ER fingers were slyly taken and forced 

open. A hot and eager hand crept to 
explore the looped necklaces on her breast 
and the mats and coverings about her. © And 
she yielded. She was yielding. She was on 
the very point of yielding, when, through 
misted eyes she saw the young face so near 
her own suddenly convulsed with pain — saw 
a monstrous hand descend and = grip the 
godling by the hair of his head! 

“Ha —! Have >I caught you, rat?” 
thundered a raging voice. “* After we agreed 
none should start searching for himself!” 

Tumaui, it was! Tumaui, who had stalked 
to nab Falea unawares. And while they 
fought, the other two came running from 
opposite corners of the hut. 

“Held him! Did he get the pearl?” 
Mata, and flung himself into the fray. 

“Hold them both! One of them has the 
pearl!”” chattered Motui, as he followed. 

“Thieves!” sobbed Falea, half-strangled. 
“In another minute I would have won the 
pearl!” 


cried 


“Come on then, all of you!” roared 
Tumaui. “Everybody in! This is the time 
to decide. 1 fight vou all so and so 


and so! Ho-ho! .. . And the best one shall 
take the pearl!” 


With a blow of his fist he sent Motui's 
knife spinning like a silver flying-fish.  Falea 
he thrust down between hiS knees and 


gathered Motui in his arms to crush him; and 
so he might have done had not Mata hung 
like a slug at his mighty neck. 

For a wink the balanced: they 
stayed in statued fury, a tangle of writhing 
limbs. 


{< rees 


The ery reached them through their heat 
of battle. It was the sort of cry to make 
them heed, and vaguely at first, and then in 
petrified astonishment, they were 
appraised of Lele. Sitting propped on her 
couch as before, as always, presiding. And 
presiding this time with a vengeance. Across 
her knee she held the rusty family fowling- 
piece which she had snatched from its nail 
on the wall behind . . . 

“Stop!” she insisted; and they were 
anxious so to do. “Stand off!” she warned: 
and so they did. 

* Be careful it is loaded!” shrilled Mata. 

For answer she cocked the weapon de- 
liberately and covered them at pointblank 
range with its single eve of some ancient, huge 


speedily 
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— good, because the naturally de- 
veloped flavor is generally liked and 
its granules encourage chewing. 
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All druggists sell the reliable and genuine 
“California Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna’’. 





Children’s Pleasant Laxative 


Full directions for children of all ages are p-ainly 
printed on label. Mother! You must look for our 
name,—The California Fig Syrup Company. 








Your Child’s The future of your boy or girl lepends ve the school 
select for him. McClure’s School Director 1in t 
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calibre. It was a famous institution, that 
Mata family gun, the only one on the island 
Many years had they kept it in deserved 
respect, and they flinched before its probing, 
merciless stare . . . And over it, and with 
its aid, she probed them as well. 

At that instant was given her a final oppor- 
tunity to read passion and jealousy and 
thwarted desire in the faces of her suitors 
for the sake of Lele, a cripple girl. 

“Wicked men!” She passed them in 
slow review. “Oh, wicked — wicked men!” 
she said, still shaken with the storm that had 
swept her so that the necklaces clicked on her 
heaving bosom. “Liars, every one .. . It 
was only the pearl you wanted!” 

Their sullen eyes sought the ground, but 
presently Mata spoke their thought. 

“For all that, you will have to choose 
among us, Lele. You will have to settle this. 
Pick some one, and give him the gun to de- 
fend himself, and you, and the pearl — it you 
still have the pearl... Buy your own 
happiness as you will!” 

“Yes — yes,” they chorused. “Choose!” 

“Very well,” said Lele, after a pause. 
“T still have it.” Without relinquishing the 
gun, she made a little flashing gesture of her 
free hand, and somehow, from somewhere — 
presto! — the treasure appeared again. She 
held it up before them to show its loveliness; 
the wondrous soft radiance of that fateful toy 
that seemed to light all the shadows. “And 
I will choose,” she added. 

“1 do not marvel any more why it should be 


. Because it issow icked, 

It made you wicked — Tumaui! Motui! 
Falea! Mata! Me it made wicked, also 
And see how sad we are! . . . Where are 
peace and content such as we used to know? 
Where are the trust and affection and loving 
kindness that bound us?” 

They hung their heads before her. 

“Now, do I remember,” she went on, in 
a kind of mournful exaltation, “now, do | 
remember the wisdom of the white man! 
At the missionary’s chapel I learned it, and 
indeed I have paid for it with the life and the 
hope out of my own body: * The lust of riches 
is the seed of evil,’”’ she quoted, with the full 
throat of knowledge and of suffering. 

“So they say. So their Book has taught. 
So they must believe. And it is true! See 
how this evil seed has grown temptations and 
selfishness and wickedness in our hearts. 
Wherever it might go it would grow the sam: 
fruit . . . And so,” she said, brooding upon 
them, yearning over them with great, tender, 
understanding eyes — child-like and _ still 
unfathomable — “‘and so, if it be mine to 
buy happiness with, let me buy for you and 
for the white men, too, by their own wisdom 
If I must choose my happiness, let it be what 
it was and will be forever — ” 

Swift as conjuring she slipped that glorious 
pearl into the muzzle of the gun and aiming 
well over their heads toward the foaming 
reefs, while they covered their ears in dismay 
and awe — fired. 

“Only moonshine, after all!” 


so sad. I know 
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“None of us are,” she returned, “we're 
all without heart or feeling, I think.” 

Put Mrs. Steese was in no mood for phi- 
losophy, the moralities least of all. 

“What're you going to do?”’ she asked. 

“I? .. . Pia going to bed,” was Sally's 
reply. Getting out of bed, Mrs. Steese 
tracked after her. It was to no avail, 
though. Sally had turned the key in the 
lock. 

However, that she had formed some plan 
was evident. 

The morning dawned fair and balmy. It 
was not exactly the day for motoring, — the 
roads with the frost working out from under 
were wet and muddy; but once having 
planned a thing, Lester was not the sort to 
change the plans. It seemed, too, that 
Hastings must be like him. As half-past 
eight struck, his car also was at the door. 

Lester came down early. He was wont 
to breakfast every day at eight; and this 
morning was no exception. He was rest- 
less, and evidently fretful. ‘“‘ Hurry up there, 
Butes!”” he growled to the butler, — “I can’t 
be doddering here all day!” Butes was 
startled. His master was never rough with 
the servants. A few minutes later, though, 
as if conscious of his bruskness, Lester con- 
trived to alleviate it. *‘* You shouldn't serve 
breakfast, Butes; you'll wear yourself out.” 
Butes’s face lit eagerly. “It don’t ‘arm me, 
Master ‘Arry; it’s a pleasure while you're 
‘ere.’ An unintelligible murmur was Lester's 
only reply. 

Hastings had not appeared. Neither had 
Mrs. Dewitt nor Mrs. Steese. 

Butes had just handed his master the 
fruit when the French window opened, and 
Sally entered. * Hello,” Lester exclaimed, 
his surprise evident, “‘where are you from?” 

“The garden,” smiled Sally. 

She was without a hat. Her dress was a 
simple, dainty frock that showed her off to 
perfection; and over the waist she had 
slipped a rose-pink, knitted silk jacket. Its 
color harmonized charmingly with the cluster 
of long-stemmed roses she was carrying. 

“You seem to have been at it early.” 
remarked Lester 

“The flowers, you mean? . 
up for an hour,” she announced 

“Had your breakfast?” asked Lester. 

For some reason he seemed disconcerted 
At Sally’s entrance he had lurched to his 
feet, and now, napkin in hand, he was more 
than usually heavy and unresponsive 

Sally shook her head. She hadn't break- 
fasted, but she was in no haste. 

“Oh, sit down,” Lester grumbled crossly 

He pulled out a chair for her, and when 
Sally had seated herself, he trudged back to 
his place 

“Can't I pour the coffee?” asked Sally 

“You can if you like,” mumbled Lester 

Sally paid no heed to his crossness. Butes 


I ve been 


was still in the room, and bustling about 
now. Sally busied herself with the coffee. 
“No cream, — just sugar, nothing else,” 
directed Lester sulkily. ‘ Your nerves must 
be bomb-proof,”’ she remarked admiringly. 

Another growl from him. “Bring in the 
eggs, Butes,”’ ordered Lester. 

His eyes in his cup, he sipped the black, 
potent brew. As Sally filled her own cup, 
she smiled whimsically. 

“Tt was lovely out in the garden,” she re- 
marked. 

A mumble. “Was it?” 

“Yes, too lovely for words . . . Are you 
cross with me?” she asked. 

Lester set down his cup, and gazed at her. 
He looked astonished. 

“What?” 

“You seem so,” said Sally; “you make me 
think I’ve done something.” 

Done something? A queer look for an in- 
stant came into Lester’s eyes. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“T feel as if I'd offended you. Have 1?” 

It seemed that moment as if Lester meant 
to say something, — something vital. He 
wet his lips, still staring at her; and Sally, 
still smiling, looked back at him. The smile 
was wistful, though. Lester, picking up his 
cup again, dropped his eyes away from her. 

“Don’t worry,” he growled, — “if you 
offend me you'll know it!” 

“There you go again,” said Sally, 
“you're just as cross as a bear! . . . Have 
some toast?” 

Lester looked now as if he meant to ex- 
plode. But still smiling, she offered him the 
platter. Again he growled,—‘“I don't 
want-any toast.” 

Sally helped herself to a slice, then she 
sipped her coffee, her head bent. 

“I wish you weren't going to town to- 
day,” she said. ““I’'d hoped you would stay 
here, and that once more we'd be—friends.” 

A pause followed. She went on sipping 
her coffee, not looking at him. 

Lester was staring at her fixedly. And 
as he looked at her, his eves intent, the mo- 
mentary rigor of his face softened. She was 
a pleasing, fragrant thing to look at, — with 
her dainty attire, her little frock, her rose- 
pink jacket, —that and her fresh, youthful 
coloring, her boyish face and the hair laid 
flatly on her slender head. Perhaps Lester 
thought so, too, for the longer he looked the 
less sulky were his eves. 

But he apparently had steeled himself 
Very sorry, but he must go to town. 

Her slender nostrils quivered. It looked. 
too, as if her lip trembled a little. 

“You won't stay? You couldn't go up 
after luncheon?” 

“Can't be done,” said Lester 

Sally said no more. 

His breakfast he had finished now. She 
too, seemed to have done with hers, and 
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_— “CNAVE the Surface and you Save All” applies to 
the interior of your home as well as to the 
exterior. The fine finish of your furniture, wood- 
work and floors needs protection from the wear and 
tear of daily use. Johnson’s Prepared Wax spreads | 
a protective coating—satin-smooth and transparent |§ 
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Johnson’s Powdered Wax — immediately gives 
any floor a perfect dancing surface. 

Your dealer has “* JOHNSON’S” 
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! Lester rose. He seemed a bit troubled as he 
looked at her “What are you doing this 
morning?” he inquired, his voice less cold. 

She was gathering up the roses she had 
put on the table. Absently she answered, 
“Tl motor maybe: Mr. Hastings asked me.” 

“Hastings?” He looked at her quickly. 
“Who's doing the driving?” 

Sally looked up in surprise. 

“Mr. Hastings, I suppose. Why?" 

Whatever his concern might be, the reply 
did not seem to relieve it. “Let's have a 
look at that car”” Lester said abruptly 

She went with him to the door, her air 
again absent Outside, the mustached, 
swarthy-faced mechanician was as usual 
probing among the engine's vitals. ** That's 
a powerful big brute vou have there.” re- 
marked Lester; then he added something 
else. It was in Italian, this time; and Sally 
had no Italian. The man replied in kind, 
and Lester frowned. 

He turned to Sally. “Get in,” he directed 
abruptly \ little wondering, she complied. 

Hatless, his eves scowling as if from the 
glare, Lester set the engine going, then threw 
out the cluteh. “Hold fast,” he ordered. 

It took the hill with a rear. As they shot 
through the upper gate the machine rocked 
and bounded. Lester held it skilfully to the 
road, but only a seasoned driver could have 
driven as he did. 

He did not go far. In a brief five minutes 
he had the car back at the house again, where 
he handed it over to the mechanician. 
*Butes!” he called. Butes came hurrying. 
“See if Mr. Hastings is dressed.” 

Sally had alighted from the car. Inside, 
in the hall, a maid had appeared, carrying 
over her arm a rug and a woman's wraps. 
*T suppose, then, I won't see you till eve- 
ning?” she questioned. 

Lester didn’t reply to it. Again he ad- 
dressed a few words to the chauffeur; the man 
replied; and Lester, after another frown, 
turned to Sally. “I'd rather you didn’t go 
in that car,” he said quietly. 

Sally looked at him calmly. 

“Why not?” 


“Td rather you didn’t.” was his reply. 


| Sally smiled as if to herself, and the look of 


worry in Lester's eyes deepened. ‘Why 
don't you the launch?’ Sally looked 
up at him smilingly. ‘* Why don’t you stay 
and go with me?” she returned. 

It seemed to her that for a moment he 
wavered. His eyes fell as she stood there 
smiling at him; and as he moved, shifting 
restlessly, his air of indecision grew. But 
just then, just as she was again about to 
speak, her feeling impulsive, a voice spoke 
suddenly in the hall. Lester, as he heard it, 
stirred. Mrs. Dewitt had appeared. 

Sally had lost. She knew, too, she had 


use 


lost. Lester was saying, “I can't stay, — 
don’t you go in that motor, though,” but 
Sally didn’t listen. She hurried indoors, 


muttering only a brief “Good morning” to 
Mrs. Dewitt. Once she was in her room, 
she closed and locked her door. 


CHAPTER XVI 

The fact that Lester Was deliberately 
avoiding her had at last forced itself upon her. 

The old belief that the drowning, as they 
sink, see all the past happenings of their 
lives seemed to be so, too, with Sally as she 
sat there in that chintz-hung bedroom at 
Lester's. Monterey she remembered. She 
recalled, too, everything at Santa Barbara, 
Riverside, Coronado, — all those places 
where she and Mrs. Steese had carried on 
their impetuous campaign. Each time she 
had failed Curiously, however, none of 
these other tailures had left her like this, — 
Why it did, she 


numb, callous, depressed. 


didn’t know. Lester she had lost. That 
was enough, wasn't it? 
She tried to guess what had done it. Was 


it that Lester had learned something? What 
a fool she’d been, too! Only the day before 
she'd told herself he was head over heels in 
-mad enough to ask her to marry 
him And now! . Marry her’... 
He had only been playing with her! 

\ hand rattled the doorknob of the room 
Mrs. Steese. On her, 
too, Lester's absences from Ferncliff had 
begun to weigh. She was uneasy, too, over 
the progress with him Mrs. Dewitt was mak- 
“Open the door!” she exhorted. 

Sally went to the door. But the key she 
didn’t turn. “* What do you wish?” she asked. 
Mrs. Steese, it appeared, wished to talk to 
her. “Well, you can't,” retorted Sally. 

Mrs. Steese was now. shrilling through 
the keyhole. But this ceased presently. 
She could be heard hurriedly dressing. 

Sally's reflections grew acute. She had 


failed with Lester she had failed 


love, 
Was 


adjoining It 


ng 


just as 


elsewhere. She had been too limp, too up. 
determined. It was just what any roman- 
tic fool of a girl might do. Girls like that 
didn’t marry men with money. Love wag 
an obstacle. If you loved a man it inter. 
fered with your strategy. If a girl wished 
to get a man, he way to get him was not to 
throw herself at his head. He must be led 
on, not dragged on. 

She was convinced now how and why shy 
had failed. Well, there'd be no failure ney 
time! 

“D'yow hear me, let me in!” called Mrs 
Steese. 

Sally didn’t reply. 

She went to the closet and took down a 
hat, a cap. The cap was a velvet béret. After 
she had adjusted it to her satisfaction, she 
returned to the and took down a 
heavy fur-lined coat: then slipping to the 
door that Jed into the hall she noiseless}, 
turned the key. F 

She meant now to go her own way un- 
guided. Once she left Ferncliff she and Mrs 


Steese would part. 


closet 


HE road from Ferncliff to the city leads 

by the river highway: and in fine weather 
when the going is good, the run is an easy. 
pleasant jaunt, a little more than an hour in 
duration. Mrs. Dewitt prepared herself to 
make good use of the time. 

By her side sat Lester. 

In spite of the rebuff she had had from 
him she was still not discouraged: and the 
night before, when Lester, avoiding Sally, 
had devoted himself to her, Mrs. Dewitt 
had grasped the situation swiftly. She saw at 
a glance that Sally Raeburn had done some- 
thing to ruin every chance of getting him. 

One might ask here why Mrs. Dewitt her- 
self wished to marry Lester. The answer is, 
she was madly in love with him. She had 
been in love with Lester even when she 
jilted him. And that, too, isn’t as queer as it 
sounds. She had been raised by her parents 
to achieve one single purpose. It 
was to marry money,— marry the most 
money she could. That was why she had 
dropped Lester to marry Dewitt; she thought 
Dewitt had more than Lester. Fanny 
had repented the bargain. What she wanted 
now was love, was Lester. 

Lester was driving. As the car racing 
swiftly banked upon a curve, the sweep of it 
edged Mrs. Dewitt against his arm. She 
did not move, howeyer. The soft firmness of 
her shoulder was pressed against his; and her 
lips parted, she sat there softly smiling. 

“See!” she cried, as the motor swept out 
into the open highway, —“‘see the river, 
Harry!” 

A mutter from him. 

Well, what of it?” 

“How the light strikes on it! 
beautiful!” 

Another mutter. Unintelligible, 
Mrs. Dewitt glanced up at him wistfully. 

“Not cross with me, are you. Harry?” 

It was the second time that morning that 
he had been asked if he were cross; and 
somehow the fact seemed irritating. ** Don't 
be a fool, Fanny!” he directed rudely. With 
a scowl, he jabbed his foot on the gas; and the 
car leaped along the roadway. In Mrs 
Dewitt’s eyes was a look of hurt she made 
no pretense of hiding. She still leaned softly 
against him, though. 


™M le. 


Isn't it 


too 


“IT wish you wouldn't drive so fast. 
Harry,” begged Mrs. Dewitt; but Lester 
kept his foot on the pedal. “I'm in a 


hurry to get to town.” he answered 

There was a hill ahead, a stiff slope; and 
he put the car at it with a rush. At the 
top, however, he slacked down a_ bit; and 
Mrs. Dewitt made another effort 

“Isn't the spring lovely along the river. 
Harry! Do you remember the spring day, 
years ago, you and | went fishing in the brook 
back of Ferncliff? 1] was just fifteen! I fell 
in, and you fished me out. Then all my 
hair came down, and IT can vou yet. 
How shocked you were! blushed 
crimson. Remember?” 

If he did he didn’t say se. His eves had 
narrowed now. Mrs. Dewitt was smiling as 
if at the memory. 

“Then that other time. Harry, — the day 
we crossed the river and pienicked in the 
hills. I was eighteen. — nearly nineteen 
then. Remember it? — the fire you built? 
the tea we had at dusk beside that stream?” 

If again he remembered, he again did not 
admit it. And vet the day, that outing 
among the river hills, was one Lester had 
reason not to forget. The repast he had 
cooked beside the stream, he and she had 
eaten; dusk fell, he had set out with her 
back to the boat they had left along the river 
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Something stilled them They went silently, 
and in the dusk, as they trudged down the 
winding country road, his hand had found 
hers, taken it in his, their fingers twined 
together. Then, at a turn in the road, Lester 
had gathered her in his arms _ Instinctively, 
her figure unresisting, she had raised her 
face to his Their lips had met then. 

It was the one time he bad kissed her. Per- 
haps now she wished him to remember it. 

That night, years ago, Lester had sung, 
iis heart light, as he rowed her home across 
the river Put since those days Lester's 
singing seemed to have cut itself short. He 
did not look now, either, as if he meant to 
sing. His mouth was rigid. 

‘Remember the stars that night on the 
river, Harry? Remember how you stopped 
half-way across, and began telling me what 
they were? That was a wonderful night,- 
I can see it yet! What a big, impulsive 
boy you were!” 

Lester spoke then. 

The speech came from him slowly, de- 
liberately. “‘L was a blind, damned young 
fool!” he said. 

“Harry!” cried Mrs. Dewitt. 

“If you're keen on raking up the past, 
Fanny,” he said with the same even delibera- 
ting, “why pick and choose? Have you 
forgotten the night you chucked me over?” 

Mrs. Dewitt gave a gasp. She moved 
suddenly, her shoulder withdrawn trom its 
soft contact with his. “You're cruel,— 
cruel!” she murmured. 


“Well, if I am,” retorted Lester, “you ° 


know what made me.” 

She did not speak for a long while after 
that. The city was drawing near now yet, 
Lester still pushed along at a pace as swift 
as if he had some vital engagement to keep. 

“What time are we returning, Harry?” 
asked Mrs. Dewitt. 

“Don’t know yet,” he mumbled. 

She made another effort to rouse him. 

“Where would you like to lunch?” 

“Suit yourself,” was his reply. 

Mrs. Dewitt shot a glance at him. His 
irritation was encompassed now in a scowl. 

The glance she gave him showed her that 
what fretted him was not just the recollec 
tiens she had tried to beguile him with. He 
seemed uneasy, restless, worried. 

The thought made her wonder. Had she 
been mistaken, misled by her hopes? Was 
it certain he was finished with that girl? 
The one thought made her think of another. 

“Harry,” murmured Mrs. Dewitt, her 
air idle, ““who is Mr. Hastings? He seems 
a charming young map.” 

She no sooner had asked the question than 
she wished she hadn't. L zruffly bade 
her stop talking. He could ..-. run a cer if 
she kept on jabbering away at him. 

Hurt, angry, Mrs. Dewitt said no more. 

She was still angry when Lester dropped 
her at the shop where she meant to make 
her morning’s purchases. Curtly she told 
him where she meant to lunch, and hurried 
into the shop. But Lester seemed too ab- 
sorbed to heed her. “Take the wheel,” he 
ordered the chauffeur who had been sit 
ting aft in the tonneau. The man did as 
directed 

“Where to, sir?” asked the man. 

* At half-past one, Lunt, meet Mrs. Dewitt 
at the Ritz. She will be lunching there. 
You tell her I can’t join her; and when she’s 
ready, you drive her home.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the man. 

“Now take me to the Grand Central,” 
ordered Lester, “I want to catch the 11:30 
back to Ferncliff.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
slaving breakfasted in his room this morn- 
mg. Hastings, with the aid of his valet, had 
proceeded leisurely to dress. The valet 
suggested flannels,— “Very tasty, the gray 
lounge-suit, sir.” but Hastings shook his 
head. “Begging pardon, sir, but wouldn't 
the tweed bags suit?” the valet inquired. 
The very thing. With heather-wool stock- 
ings. low shoes and a soft hat. “Tl have a 
silk shirt and one of those banded neckties 
with it.” directed Hastings. 
He had just finished knotting the tie when 
Butes knocked. 
“If you please, sir, the master ‘e’ll wish 
peak with you, sir.” 
“In just a moment, Butes,” was the reply. 
He did not hurry. Still leisurely he com- 
ted his dressing, then having given him- 


; 


lf a last casual glance in the glass, he saunt- 
ered down to the library 

“Morning ‘old man,” he greeted pleasant- 
ly.— what's the good word?” 

If there was any Lester didn’t mention it. 

‘Don't take out that motor to-day,” he 
aid abruptly. 


Hastings, in well-bred surprise, had raised 
his brows. 

“Why, why not?” 

** Because I say so,”’ was the blunt response. 

Hastings affected to ignore his host's 
bluntness “You've forgotten, haven't 
you,” he returned, pleasantly “that I've 
promised to take Miss Raeburn.” 

“Well, you won't,” retorted Lester,— “if 
she asks to go out, take her on the launch; 
take her aunt, too, do you hear!” 

A faint pink had crept into Hastings’s 
face. His air was not so pleasantly suave 
and soft as was its wont. Ordinarily, 
Lester’s blunt manner seemed to silence 
Hastings; but now it looked as if anger for- 
tified him. 

“Do you mean you don’t want me to take 
out the car, or don’t you want me to take 
Miss Raeburn?” he inquired. 

The question Lester didn’t answer. With 
an effort he mastered the wrath the inquiry 
seemed to have caused him. 

“You heard what I said,” he returned, 
‘you leave that car in the garage!” 

That was all. Abruptly turning on his 
heel, Lester stalked from the room. 

Hastings’s air was curious. As Lester shot 
from the room, Hastings’s eves followed him 
along the hall. The look in them was mock- 
ing. It wasas if at some momentary thought, 
some discovery, he was smiling, amused. 

It was perhaps ten minutes after this when 
Sally came tripping down the staifs. Hast- 
ings, now himself again, went cordially 
to meet her. She, too, seemed quite at her 
ease. 

“I’m ready,” she announced,—* your car’s 
in front, isn’t it?” 

The car was not in front. Lester had 
ordered it back to the garage. ‘However, 
if Hastings felt any annoyance he didn't 
show it now. “What do you say to taking 
the launch instead of the motor,” he sug- 
gested. 

*“Why so?” she inquired. 

Hastings explained. The roads his man 
told him were quite muddy. “J don’t mind 
a little mud,” Sally promptly said 

Hastings tried again. If they had the launch 
they could lunch aboard; they could also 
take Mrs. Steese. But to take Mrs. Steese 
was the last thing Sally wished. “See 
here, Mr. Hastings.” she said quietly, 
“did Mr. Lester ask you not to take me?” 

“What?” exclaimed Hastings . 

“Tf vou'd like to know,” she said, her 
tone still as calm, “he told me not to go with 
you. I didn’t think, though, he’d be rude 
enough to say it to you.” 

Hastings had flushed to the eyes. It was 
a mixture of confusion, anger, then alarm. 

“Just what did he say’”’ asked Hastings 
slowly. 

Idly Sally gave a shrug. 

“It’s the way you drive, I think. He 
doesn’t trust your skill, perhaps. But I'm 
not worried,” she observed; “vou see how 
I trust you.” 

In spite of this, Hastings didn’t seem re- 
assured. ‘“‘Under the circumstances, the 
launch —* he was saving hesitantly 

** Nonsense! send for the car,” she 
directed. 

“You don’t wish to anger him, do vou?” 

“Ridiculous!” was the reply. She was 
at the hall glass now, putting on her veil 
“Tf what I did fussed Mr. Lester. would he 
run off to the city the way he has!” 

Hastings gazed at her curiously. 

“You don’t care what he says then?” 

“Why should 1?” asked Sally. She turned 
from the glass to glance at him 

“You really wish to gc?” he said eagerly. 

“Certainly!” was tke reply. “*‘What do 
say, if we drive over the hills, through 
Westchester to the Sound? It would take 
all day, and you and I could have luncheon 
together somewhere.” 

They already had been gone an hour or 
more when a cab, a village hack from the 
station, came plodding up the driveway to 
the door. In the cab was Lester 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The conveyance had hardly swayed to a 


‘ 


stop under the porte-coch’re when Lester 
stepped out Phe 
wheels, had come to open the door: behind 


second man, hearing 


him was Bute 

“Where's Mr. Hastings, Butes?”’ 

“*EK's aw r: ves, sir Mi “Astings 
and Miss Raeburn went off in the motor 
an hour or more, sir.” 

* You're sure?” 

* Positive, sir. I saw them go.” 

“Send Mawsby to me.” he directed 
then he strode down the hall toward the 
library. Mawsby, a moment later, found his 
master there. [Cont/nued on pag’ 48] 











Look about you and you'll see 
that countless teeth look whiter 
nowadays. It is evident on every 
hand that a new method of teeth 
cleaning has come into vogue. 

All over America leading den- 
tists are advising it. And millions 
of people have proved it at home, 
by using a 10-Day Tube. 

That new method is Pepsodent, 
and this is what it does. 


It Combats Film 


There forms on teeth a viscous 
film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. 

It is the teeth’s great enemy — 
the cause of most tooth troubles. 
Yet brushing in the old ways left 
much of it intact. No tooth paste 
could dissolve it. So millions of 
teeth, despite the brushing, dis- 
| colored and decayed. 

The film is clinging. It enters 
crevices and hardens. The periodic 
cleaning in the dentist’s chair is to 
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Glistening Teeth 


Are Seen Everywhere Now—This is Why 


All Statements Approved by 


High Dental Authorities 


remove it. But between times it 
may do a ceaseless damage. 


Film Ruins Teeth 


That film is what discolors 
not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Dental science has for years 
sought a way to fight film. Now 
that way is found. Able authori- 
ties have proved this beyond ques- 
tion. The use has spread, through 
dentists and through home tests, 
until millions of teeth are now 
benefited by it. 

The method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
everyone who writes us is supplied 
with a 10-Day Tube. 


Watch the Quick Results 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to constantly combat it. 

A new discovery has made pepsin 
possible. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. But 
now a harmless activating method 
has been found. Now active pep- 
sin can be constantly applied. 








Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 
andsupplied by druggistsinlargetubes. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how the 


} 


teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

Do this for your sake and your 
family’s sake. There are few things 
more important. The damage 
which film does to teeth is life 
long in effect. Cut out the coupon 
now. 
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' 10-Day Tube Free ; 
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s THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, # 
' Dept. 121, 1104 S. W . 
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Shtrts-and- Drawers 
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WILTING round of golf, or a vicious match of tennis. The ia ol ) SEZ eB $1.00 each 
reviving drench of the needle-shower, then into a fine, fresh suit of | —d | ) 
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reasonable, too! ‘That is TVopkis, exclusively. ___ | 

lopkis comes in unions at $1.65, also shirts-and-drawers at 

$1 the garment. Available at quality shops. You'll want a 

half dozen suits at least. Especially at the low ‘Topkis price. 

Genuine Topkis has the red-diamond label. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. f \ 
General Sales Offices, 350 Broadway, New York City H ha \ 
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GA natural “Emphasis 


Ch 
fo your Charm 
How unwise to use Rouge—im prop- 
erly! How unkind to Nature to be 
without care in the use of Face 
Powder! 
Yet, it is quite necessary at times, is 
it not—if you would preserve the 
natural beauty of your type—that 
you add a simple, a natural emphasis 
to its charm? 
‘That is why, Madame, Mademoiselle, that 
vou use—wisely—just a touch of Djer-Kiss 
Rouge of the right tint, finishing with tle 
inimitable refinement of Djer-Kiss Fac 
Powder—of the tint best suited to the color 
inz of your complexion. 

Send for Djer-Kiss Color Cards to-day 


A set of 6 exquisite color cards by noted artist 
Choose from them your type and learn how the 
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wise blending of Dier-Kiss Rouge and Face Pou 
der cannot but increase your natural fascination 
Mail but 6 cenis in stamps tothe Alfred H. Smith 
Company, 30 West 34th Street, New York City 
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oA HicHER radiator, a straight cowl,an eminently new and refined body, lower in line, with square doors, deeply 








tid seats, a low hung top, a low windshield, contribute a new elegance to the Chalmers, which a well nigh fault- I, 
ledchassis has made one of the few great cars of the world and brought its sales to a new, unprecedented peak. iE 
CIALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc. . -- F¥ - DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 
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“| Wonder How the Smiths Manage 


By MILDRED ARLINGTON 


How in the world do they do it?” 

Fred's question broke a long and rather un- 
pleasant silence that had attended our walk home 
from the Smiths, where we had spent the evening. 
For several minutes I had been on the point of ask- 
th It was a question 

I don’t know,”’ I replied. “unless they have an 
income we know nothing about . 

“That's it “Bob and I are 
making absolutcly the same money at the office, and 
I'm sure they depend entirely on what he makes.” 

Inside our own home, which compared unfavor- 
ably with that of the Smiths, Fred and I once more 
this time using the 


ing the same thing 


interrupted Fred 


faced the question of money 
Smiths as an example 
Neither of us extravagant 
our bank balance never exceeded a miserably low 
figure. When little Helen came we had just about 
enough to get along, and since then the question of 
money had periodically made our lives unhappy. 
On those occasions Fred would get a pencil and 
paper and try to figure where the money had gone. 
neither of us had 


wert but somehow 


The result was always the same 
been wasteful, yet our expenditures were always too 
large for our pocketbooks 

So we fretted and worried until finally I decided 
to find out how Mrs. Smith managed to do it. | 
would ask her 

I knew that Fred would never consent to this, 
because he was very proud and very much against 
anyone knowing of our financial troubles. But I 
was willing to do anything to find out how to avoid 
our arguments over money. So without saying any- 
thing to Fred I called upon Mrs. Smith the next day. 

At first I was a little embarrassed in bringing up 
the object of my visit, but once the subject was in- 
troduced, she made everything easy for me and told 
me just what I wanted to know. I told her frankly 
of our trouble in making both ends meet and how 
Frei and I becoming miserably unhappy 
because of money 

‘IT guess you and Fred are in the same position we 
were two years ago “At that time Bobwas 
rrak‘ng only $1200 a vear and our home finances were 
in an awful shape No matter how much we tried to 
ave. n> matter how tauch we stinted and skimped, 
at the end of each month our bills always equaled 
und more often they exceeded it 
Bob was work- 


were 


‘she said 


our imcome 
Finally 

ng hard at the office and would come home tired, 

and we would spend our evenings trying to figure 


it became unbearable 


where last month's or last week's salary had gone. 
He thought | was extravagant and | accused him 
f spending too much money. He lost interest in 
his work. ‘What's the use of working my head off 
without getting anywhere?’ he used to ask. Then 
Money was eating all the happiness 
we were simply miserable! 


I would ery 
out of our married life 
“Then one morning, after Bob had left for the 
ofhice too tired 
mentally to start my morning's housework 


1 
1 came in the living room here 


“Thinking that maybe a little reading would put 
me in better humor | pi ked Ip a magazine Bob had 
brought home the night before, and in it I found an 
interesting article that seemed to throw some light 
on our problem 

“It told the story of a couple who, after trying all 
sorts of plans? had found a way to avoid all financial 
worry in the home by using a special book called the 
Platex Bu lge 
so as to meet all necessary expenses and still leave 


which showed how to divide incomes 


something for pleasure and savings 
“Well, it seemed to be just what Bob and I most 
needed. so I sent for the book , 
that if I found it useful and wanted to keep it, I was 
If I did not care to keep it, 
| was under no obligation and could return it. 
When the Platex Budget came | knew I had 
found the real solution to our financial problem. 
It was a beautifully bound book just the right size, 


The agreement was 


to send $3 as payment 


und its contents showed me in a few minutes just 
how we had heen wasting our money. First, the 
book give tables whit clearly show how any 
family's money should be divided for actual ex- 
penses, pleasures and savings according to the 
ize of the income. It was devised by an American 
b iness man for use in hi own home His wite 


records, and this copyrighted SVS- 


kept all the 


tem made it po | his ex- 


ible for him to meet a 
| 


penses, live comfort ably and save money 

It only takes about three minutes each day to 
keep the account right up to date. Then at any 
time you can tell down to the very last penny just 
hn v stand whether you are ahead or behind 


und just how much you can afford to spend 


[The hook is planned to take care of all vour accounts 

for five years. This brings its ccst down to very | ttle 
r han a cent a week just think of it! 

“When Fred saw the book and realized how easy 

r troublesome problem he was 

Why, Helen,’ he said. ‘I should 

' I long Ago it’s the only logical 

way tor } USE it's the real business way!’ 








In less than a month — thanks to 
Bob and I had discovered 
the big things that had caused all our former worries. 
It just made our home life 100 per cent. happier by 
eliminating all our financial troubles. 


“It was, too 
the Platex Budget! 


Bob could entirely forget household money mat- 
ters and devote all his attention to his work at the 
office. As a result he soon began to forge ahead. 
We give the Platex Budget all the credit. We have 
a nicely furnished home, no debts and have passed 
the $1090 mark im our savings account. Further- 
more, when we go anywhere now, we do it without 
that ‘rob Peter to pay Paul’ feeling, because we 
know we are spending only what we have set aside 
for just that purpose.” 

It has been nearly a year since | made that call 
on Helen Smith. Today Fred and I are happier 
than ever, getting along wonderfully and just as 
keenly enthusiastic about the Platex Budget as Bob | 
and Helen. We never have any money troubles. 
With the aid of our Budget we can tell in a second | 
just how we stand just how much we can spend 
for necessities and pleasures. Best of all, we are 
steadily saging money! Fred and Bob are still ad- | 
vancing at the office and we all trace our success | 
to the businesslike way we conduct our household | 
affairs. 


Platex Budget 


Thousands of families the world over have put 
their homes on a business basis with the Platex 
Budget. It costs nothing to find out what this 
same system can do for you. Send no money until 
you see this handsome 166-page, seal-grain, semi- 
flexible book and the wonderful system it contains. 
The new edition of the Platex Budget is just off the 
press and is not only the most beautiful book of 
the kind, but contains several new features such 
as Investment Record, Insurance Record, and a House- 
hold Inventory Section. And bear in mind the 
Platex Budget provides for a longer period of use 
than any other budget system, namelvy five (5) years. 
So far as we know, no other budget system provides 
for a period of more than four years. 


Deduct Your War Taxes 


A war tax is now levied on almost every conceiv- 
able article purchased. Few people are aware that 
all amounts so paid on purchases may be 
deducted from their income tax report. You can 
keep an account of these war taxes on the pages for 
daily expenditures and transferring the weekly or 
monthly totals to the Platex Budget Book, you will 
effect a large saving on your income tax in fact, 
this saving alone will pay the small price of the book 
many times over 


Send No Money 


See for yourself in your own home how the Platex 
Budget System works. We know beforehand what 
your conclusion will be and thus we are willing to 
send you the complet system without your sending 
Merely fill out and mail 
the coupon below and the system will come ‘o you 
Then if you feel you can afford 
NOT to use it, remail it and you will owe us nothing 
But if you feel it means the beginning of financial 
independence for you, send us only $3 and the book 
is yours 

A unique advantage of the Platex System is that 
it may be started at the beginning of ANY month. 
With the Platex System you do not have to wait 
intil the first of the year. Therefore, start YOUR 
saving the first of next month by mailing this coupon 


NOW 


a penny in advance 


pr ymptly by mail 


THE PLATEX PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. 4-C, 86 34th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mail nm sll charges prepaid, the complete Plate« 
Budget System | promise to send y $3.00 in full payment 
r remail th »k within five days 
Nan 
Addr 


Please PRINT Name and Address 
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It was manifest that only by an effort was 
he controlling himself. For a moment his 
heavy eyes rested on the manservant. 

“Yes, sir?” said Mawsby, inquiringly. 

“Butes tells me,” said Lester quietly, 
**that Mr. Hastings went away in that car.” 

He did, sir,” replied Mawsby. 

“Did you say anything to him?” Lester 
asked. 

“Yes, sir. I gave him to infer he wasn’t 
to go. I was as plain, sir, as I could be, sir, 
with the young lady present at the time.” 

Lester reached forward on the desk, and 
picked up a narrow strip of paper. “Get 
this check cashed for me in the village, 
Mawsby. When you return I wish you to 
have all Mr. Hastings’s helongings packed. 
Then, the moment Mr. Hastings comes in 
let him know I wish to see him.” 

“Very good, sir,” Mawsby returned im- 
perturbably. 

“When Lunt returns,” continued Lester, 
“tell him [ll need him to take Mr. Hastings 
to the train.” 

“Thank you, sir. 
responded Mawsby. 

There was nothing, but 
lingered. 

“Begging pardon, sir,— Mr. Ashe was 
here this morning. He is at his place, sir. 
He wished to see you particularly.” 

Mawsby for a moment moved uneasily. 

“Might I speak frank, sir? Begging par- 
don, Mr. Lester, and meaning no offense, 
sir, I believe Mr. Ashe suspects something.” 

“What!” exclaimed Lester. 

“T ask your pardon again, sir. I don't 
wish to presume, but it’s as I say, I think. 
He asked me a lot of questions. He wished 


Anything else, sir? 


Mawsby still 


to know about Mr. Hastings. He also 
asked a lot about Mrs. Steese.” 

Lester's face was set. 

“Did Mr. Ashe see Mrs. Steese?” he asked. 


“He didn’t wish to, sir. He did ask for 
Miss Raeburn, however. * 

“Did he?” returned Lester. 

Mawsby was leaving the room when Lester 
halted him at the door. 

“Tell Butes Tl lunch in here. And 
Mawsby, if any one asks for me, say I'm 
occupied. But don’t forget, — let me know 
the instant Mr. Hastings comes back. I'll 
wait here til! he returns.” 

As the manservant closed the door behind 
him, Lester rose, and removed his hat and 
He drew upa chair before the fire 
crackling in the grate. 

Three hours later he was still sitting there. 
The man he was waiting for had yet to re- 
turn to Ferncliff. 


coat. 


m EE!” cried Sally. 

The roadster racing tothe crest of a hill- 
top had halted there; and perched forward 
on the seat, she pored upon the view. Though 
they were still far from home and the eve- 
ning was drawing on, she seemed concerned 
in neither the distance nor the time. 

“Isn't it wonderful!” she murmured. 

Her lips were parted, she was breathing 
lightly, her eyes fastened on the view. A lock 
of her hair, a tendril as soft and brilliant in 
the sunlight as a strand of spun-silk, had 
escaped from under her velvet bére/, playing 
to and fro unregarded; and as she stared 
across the wide interval of rolling ground and 
valley tothe river, she was an alluring picture. 

Hastings, at any rate, seemed to think so. 
His eyes on her, not on the scenery, he looked 
as absorbed as she was. 

“Wonderful, yes. The whole day has been. 
It could not have been more perfect.” 

All the morning they had driven. Then, 
at one o'clock they had lunched together at 
a litthe inn far over toward the Sound. 
Afterward, they had gone on again; and now 
by a winding, roundabout way, they had 
turned back toward Ferncliff. 

The lingering softness of Hastings’s voice 
again caressed her as he spoke. 

* After this Pll always think of this road, 
these glimpses from the hilltops, as ours. 
You'll drive out here again with me?” 

She nodded brightly. 

“To-morrow?” he asked swiftly. 

Sally gave a little laugh. 

“But to-morrow we're going off up the 
river, [ thought.” 

Apparently he'd forgotten it. Apparently, 
too, he preferred the motor. If they went 
on the launch they would not be together. 
He was bold enough to say it, Mrs. 
Steese would probably decide she ought to 
go with them. 


too. 


ra, 

“What if she does,” laughed Sally. She 
would see to it, though she didn’t say x, 
that Mrs. Steese did not go. Ve 

Hastings waited a moment. ** You couldn't 
slip off without her,—just youand L together?” 

“What! run off like that?” she exclaimed 

Hastings’s air was eager. “‘We'd have « 
lovely time! Do it, won't you?” 

Sally made a pretense of demurring. “]j 
wouldn't be quite right, would it?” 

“What's the harm?” he begged. 

She still affected to hesitate. “I'll have 
to think of it,’ she murmured. 

“Will you go?” asked Hastings. 

“Well, maybe,” she replied. 

Hastings’s delight was eloquent. Elatedat 
the progress he had already made with her, hy 
did not suspect how deftly he himself had 
been led along. But then, neither did Sally 
realize that his purpose was the same as hers. 

The car rolled on down the hill. It was 
tricky going, yet Hastings managed it well 
enough. Conscious she was watching the 
way he did it, he smiled. 

“Not timid of my driving now, are you?” 

“Why, certainly not. Why de you ask?” 

Hastings gave a laugh. “To hear Lester, 
one would think I'd never driven. He acts 
as if he had a monopoly of the art. All T can 
say,” he added, “I'd hate to be Mrs. Dewitt 
to-day. I've driven with Lester when he 
had a grouch on.” 

She was intently listening now. What 
interested her, however, was not his views 
on Lester’s driving. It was his reference 
to Mrs. Dewitt. That lady had taken on a 
new interest with Sally. 

“Mrs. Dewitt must be used to his driving,” 
she suggested, her tone idle, — “they've 
known each other for years, haven't they?” 

Hastings nodded. His air, too, was idle; 
yet perhaps the idleness, like hers, was 
affected. ‘Lester means to marry her, I 
suppose,”” he said. 

She already had suspected it. 
her heart gave a dismal throb. 

She did not know, of course, that what 
Hastings said was pure bunkum; that he knew 
nothing of Lester's plans. Her air, how- 
ever, gave no hint of how the speech had 
disturbed her. 


Curiously, 


In the effort to lead him on, to learn 
more,” she murmured: “Mrs. Dewitt is 
attractive, isn’t she?” 

Hastings smiled. “Do you think so? 


Sallow women don’t interest me,” avowed 
Hastings.. The type he preferred was more 
animated,— more youthful and natural. 
This he said with a tone, with a look, too, 
that left little doubt of his choice. But 
Sally was too absorbed to notice. 

Unconscious, perhaps, of how well his 
rainbows shet had struck, Hastings was still 
commenting on their fellow guest. 

He abhorred, he said, the soft, purring sort 
of women. What he detested most was the 
way they strove to insinuate themselves into 
one’s confidence. “I suppose she’s tried to 
pump you, too, hasn't she?” he suggested. 

Sally was startled. 

“About what?” 

Hastings smiled, his air still 
“About me. I imagine she would.” 

If Mrs. Dewitt had, Sally didn’t say so. 


casual. 


What concerned her was herself. If Mrs. 
Dewitt had been questtoning Hastings, 


Sally divined what it must have been about. 
It was Mrs. Dewitt, then, who had been re- 
sponsible for the change in Lester's attitude. 
Did Mrs. Dewitt know? 

No one would have 
momentary disturbance. 

“IT see!” she laughed, —** Mrs. Dewitt 
has been pumping you about me!” 

The question went unanswered. Hastings, 
like her, was evidently instilled with the same 
self-concern. 

“Tell me what she asked you,” he parried. 

“She didn’t ask me anything,” answered 
Sally, —‘“‘I've hardly spoken with her.” 

She did not see his relief; she was waiting 
to learn what Mrs. Dewitt had asked him. 

“Nothing much,” Hastings answered. 

It was more than he divined, though. Mrs. 
Dewitt had asked him who Sally was, where 
she had come from, when and where Lester 
had met her. Then, too, she had asked 
about Mrs. Steese. 

Sally sat back absorbed in the reflections 
her lively suspicions had aroused. Again 
her distrust of Lester returned. Jf Lester 
knew,— if Mrs. Dewitt somehow had found 
out about her and had told it all to Lester! 
Had she been brought there so that be 


guessed Sually’s 
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The design on the floor is Congoleum 
Gold-; Art-Rug No 822. The 6x9 
foot size retails at $9.75. 


S 
cA dream come true — 


7) VERY woman has a cherished dream of 
color effects and color harmonies 1n her 
home. Some get no further than the dream, 
because they think its realization is beyond 
the length of their purse. 
But the woman who has discovered Con- 


Gold 


goleum seal Rugs has made a dream come true. 

She finds the blues and tans and rose shades 
in patterns that express the best art of rug 
designing. 


She discovers, too, that these rugs are easy 
to buy, easy to lay and easy to clean, but not 
easy to wear out. Long life is their long suit. 


ry . 
They Cost Very Little 

Their cost is surprisingly low; a 732x9 
foot rug, for instance, costs but $11 85. 

They le flat on the floor and need no 
fastening. ‘They do not ‘‘kick-up” or curl. 

They are especially suited to rooms where 
cleaning must be frequent because so many 
little feet run in and out all day long. A damp 
cloth revives the colors in a few minutes. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


And — Congoleum gi Art-Rugs are guar- 
anteed. In these days of perilous shopping 
an honest guarantee has especial significance. 
It means that you may be sure of honest ma- 
terials and honest workmanship. 


The Gold Seal 1s pasted on the face of every 
Congoleum §°') Art - Rug and on every two 
yards of the roll floor covering. 


Be sure to look for this Gold Seal. It 1s 
your msurance against substitution, and your 
protection against imitations. ‘The Gold Seal 
means exactly what it Says: “* Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money will be refunded.” 


Patterns for Every Root 

Your dealer will gladly show you the com- 
plete assortment of patterns among W hich you 
are sure to find appropriate rugs for every room. 

2 x 4% feet $1.60 9x 9 feet $14 25 

6 x¥ feet 9 75 9x10!2 feet 16.60 

7342x9 feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19 00 
Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than 


those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. All 


prices subject to change without notice. 


INCORPCRATEO 





PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PALLAS MINNEAPOLIS, MONTREAL 
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ART-RUGS AND 
FLOOR-COVERINGS 


GOLD SEAL 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


OR YOUR MONEY WILL 


A DAMP CLOTH WILL REMOVE 
SEAL IF IT STICKS TO GOODS 
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Mavis Face Pow- 
der is more delicate and 
it stays on better. 
Mavis Rouge blends 
perfectly with your 
complexion. 
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world! 
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all the Mavis prepara- 
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might humble her?—did he mean somehow 
to punish her? make her suffer for the vulgar 
ordid scheme of which she and Mrs. Steese 
had been guilty? 

The suspicion, however, had an_ effect 
opposite to Ww hat might have been expected. 
She was not frightened,— made limp by it. 
Guilty as she knew she was, the thought 
that Lester might be bent on punishing her 
armed her with a wrath that was like a wea- 
pon. « . Let him do his worst! . . . Now 
that she was on her guard she could laugh 
at his clumsy efforts! And that wasn’t 
all, either: while he was plotting and plan- 
ning, she would do a little plotting, planning 
of her own. 

It was very simple. All she must do was 
tokeep her head. Lester she had lost, maybe; 
but Lester wasn’t the world’s only prize. 
There were others, weren't they? There 
was this other man, the man here in the car 
beside her. He was a prize, wasn’t he? 
More that that, she’d already seen what a 
hold she had on him. Why the man was like 
putty in her hands! What a joke, too, it 
would be when she landed him.—a friend of 
Lester's, an intimate of his! This time she 
would make sure of herself. She would 
_— so sure that even if the man was told 
by Lester all about her and Mrs. Steese, he 
still would cling to her. Lester, pshaw! 
That dolt! What a delight it would be to 
trick him! The resentment for him that 
swept over her fairly made her quiver. 

“Cold?” asked Hastings. 

Sally looked up at him with an alluring 
smile. “A little,”’ she replied. 

Hastings stopped the car. Leaning over he 
turned up the fur collar of her coat, button- 
ing it tightly about her throat. Once his 
fingers touched her cheek. In the touch, 
the way, too, the fingers lingered at their 
task, was something possessive, newly inti- 
mate. Then he got out a rug from under the 
seat, and tucked it. closely behind her. Again 
he lingered at the task. 

“Warmer?” he asked solicitously. 

“Yes, indeed,” she assured him. 

Absorbed, they drove on through the 
gathering dusk. Neither spoke, yet the 
silence seemed more pregnant than any 
speech could have been. Evidently so, for, 
as the car shot by a crossroad, they did not 
see the other car that came racing up toward 
them. Neither did they see that the car 
turned in behind them, matching its speed 
to theirs. Much less did they realize who 
it was that followed them. 

As they drove in through the gate, Has- 
tings leaned over and laid a hand on hers. 

“Don’t forget,— after dinner you're to 
take a turn in the garden with me. Try to 
slip away early, won't you?” 

She smiled and nodded. 

“Til try.” 

At the door, she gave him another smile. 
Slipping to the ground, she ran up the stairs, 


past one till four, he had sat there alone in 
the library staring at the embers in the 
grate. Bit by bit, the whole grotesque, sordid 
business had come back to him. It was his 
own part, however, not Sally Raeburn’s, 
that he thought about; his own cowardly. 
cadlike share in it he saw now with a vivid- 
ness not to be mistaken. True, from the 
first he had had no delusions about what 
he had been doing: but then his wrath, the 
anger of a man bitterly hurt and affronted, 
had helped to excuse to himself just what 
he had planned. Bitterly he acknowledged 
the shame of what he had done. She was, 
after all, just a young thing,—a girl. She 
was alone, unguided. But he would make 
amends. He loved her, that was enough: 
it was the one real thing. And that he loved 
as he had loved no one else Overbalanced 
and swept aside all the rest of it. Even 
the fact —or what he thought was a 
fact — that she cared nothing for him had 
no Weight with Lester now. She would marry 
him, he felt sure. Once they were married, 
he would try to teach her to love him. But 
have her he must. 

It was queer, perhaps; yet for a brief period 
that afternoon Lester had been soothed and 
pacified by that happiness. The happiness, 
however, did not last. In the midst of it, 
his calm was blasted by a sudden thought. 
What if she were to learn the game he had 
tried to put up on her? The thought turned 
him suddenly cold. 

She would not take tamely an affront 
like that. For him, the brave thing was, of 
course, to confess it all... yes, but 
could he? 

Then came another thought. What if 
the plot he had planned had already sue- 
ceeded? What, if in his effort to compro- 
mise her she had already been compromised! 

The sweat had started on his face. 

If that man...If that fellow 

It had proved too much for him. For 
an hour he had fought it; then snatching ip 
his hat and coat, Lester had darted from the 
house. He had gone to find her. 

That was how, by luck, mere chance, the 
car he drove had come tearing up that side 
road just as the other car shot by. The two 
in it he had recognized at once. At once, 
too, as his eyes fell upon the pair, the blood 
had been stricken from his face. 

Mile after mile he had followed, watch- 
ing,—tortured by what he saw. The torture, 
too, was not lessened by the remembrance 
that what he saw he himself had planned. 
Then as he peered ahead through the dusk, 
his jaw set grimly. 

He knew how he would end it, now. 

In the library the clock struck six. In 
nineteen minutes the down train would be 
leaving Ferncliff. But now Lester no longer 
figured on the train. He meant to rid himself 
of the fellow the instant he stuck foot inside 
the house. 
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leaving him looking after her. He followed His face grim, Lester waited. 
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“You needn't worry,” he growled; and 
Mrs. Dewitt shot another look at him. 
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knew what he must do. cumbersome desk that half filled the space 
It was curious, in the light of what had before the window. On top of the desk was 
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‘There is your money, Hastings,” said 
Lester. 

If Hastings understood, comprehended 
what was meant, he did not show it. 

“My what?” he inquired. 

“Your pay,” returned Lester. His face 
might have been a mask for any emotion it 
displayed. “Ive done with you,” he added. 

Hastings’s eyes narrowed themselves. 

* You're what?” he asked. 

“Done with you,” repeated Lester. Again 


he indicated the money. “Count it. A 
thousand dollars was what we agreed on.” 
“Done with me? ... I don't believe | 


understand,” drawled Hastings. 

“Don't you?” returned Lester,—“T'll 
make it clearer, then. You are leaving this 
house, Hastings. Your bags are packed: 
there is your money,— my car is waiting to 
take you to the city . Could T make it 
plainer?” he asked. 

Probably not. It was blunt, not to say 
brutal; yet Hastings’s air of suave, easy 
self-assurance still did not desert him. It 
was as if the speech had amused him lightly. 

“And what if I decline to go?” Hastings 
inquired calmly. Then, as calmly, he thrust 

{both hands into his pockets and smiled. 
Lester started as if he had been struck. 

“If you decline? . what's that!” 

“You heard me,” retorted Hastings. 

His smile airy, his manner contemptuous, 
he faced the bulky figure that stared at him 
across the desk. “‘I’m not going, and I'll 
tell you why,” said Hastings; “you hired 
me, a man you'd never seen before, to come 
into your house — make love to that girl 
up-stairs. I did it, too, and because I did, 
that’s why you wish to turn me out. You 
want her for yourself now, but she doesn't 


care a snap of her fingers for you. T mean 
to marry her myself!” 

It looked for an instant as if Lester meant 
to throttle him where he stood. By an effort, 
though, he seemed to master himself 

A laugh left him, its tone harsh, scornful, 
contemptuous. “You? . . . You marry 
her? ... a waster, a rotter like you! 
A tramp I picked up from a_park bench!” 

“Don't worry,” grinned Hastings, “I'm 
not the only rotter.”” 

“Maybe not,” retorted Lester. They 
his face suddenly savage, he took a step 
toward Hastings. “If you’ re not out of this 
house in fiftee ‘nm minutes,” said Lester, “['y} 

He did not finish,— it wasn’t needed: 
his face told the rest. Hastings, however, 
boldly stood his ground. 

“No, you won't!” he retorted,—* you 
won't because you dare not! You put me out 
of this house, and I'll let that girl know w hy 
I was brought here.” The ‘n he layghed, his 
laugh as scornful as Lester's had been. * Do 
you think she'd take you then? — take you 
with all your money, even? Not if I know 
her, she wouldn't!” 

He grinned again at Lester, his air more 
self-assured than ever now. 

“You'd better play safe, old man. You 
do the square thing by me, and I'll do the 
same by you; then let the best man get her 
if he can!” Still smiling, he sauntered to- 
ward the door. “But mind now,— you 
play fair! If you don’t,— well, you know 
what I'll do!” 

His air was still easy and assured as he 
walked out of the library, and shut the door 
behind him. 

|To be concluded | 





The Utter Rebellion of J. A. Peters 


|Coatinued from page 19) 





marked, in a timid voice, when the engineer 
finally looked up from his work, “that you 
were looking for a cook.” 

The engineer swiftly took him in. He was 
unprepossessing, but then all the casual help 
that drifted into and out of the camp was of 
the same sort. And this fellow, in spite of a 
somewhat annoying diffidence, almost a 
cringing, had surprisingly pleasant blue eves. 

“What's your experience?” 

“[T cooked three months at Wilson's Café in 
Winnipeg.” 

“What are vour habits?” 

“Oh — good! Always good!” 

* Booze?” 

*“ Never I've never tasted it. I I 
didn’t use to smoke until last winter.” 

“What's your name?” 

* Peters J. A. Peters.” 

‘Try you for a week!” And the engineer 
abruptly turned his attention again to the 
maps that were spread out on the table 

The camp was pitched by a small lake. 
It was a lonely spot. The score or more of 
tents and the corral for the mules were the 
only signs of human habitation 

The new cook, smoking a clay pipe, wan- 
dered along the bank of the lake. He heard 
voices, laughter and occasional revolver 
shots, and moved slowly toward the sound. 

Several of the foremen, with one or two of 
the stake boys and helpers, were shooting in 
turn at a stick floating on the lake. Peters 
sat on a timber and watched them, wistfully. 

Tiring of this sport, they fell next into 
| primitive tests of strength. The leader 
lamong them, a young man, with the body 
of a giant, observed Peters and shouted 
to him, in no pleasant tone, to come over and 
exhibit his prowess. The particular contest, 
at the moment, was lifting a steel rail that 
lay by the road. The young fellow raised an 
end easily with one hand to the height of his 
chest and tossed it away. Peters, bending 
awkwardly and tugging with all his strength, 
barely contrived to lift it clear of the ground, 
The laughter that greeted his effort was 
roughly hostile: and he took the first oppor- 
tunity to slip away 

The voung giant, a Swede named Johan- 
sen, found amusement after this incident in 
bullying the modest little cook, On an 
evening about a week later, when Peters 
brought him a plate of stew, he rose an- 
nouncing that it was not fit to eat, and 
threw it in the face of the little man. 

Peters, his face and clothing cripping g with 
hot gravy, stood motionless while Johansen, 
laughing loudly, strode out of the tent; then, 








running with quick little steps, followed and 
tugged at the voung man’s elbow. 

Johansen shook him off with a careless slap 
And then Peters rushed at him. 

At the promise of a fight the men came 
hurrying out and crowded about them 
Fights were not uncommon in the camp, and 
were by no means always bloodless. But 
this one promised amusement. The little 
man was speechless with rage.! At the first 
rush Johansen knocked him down, but he 
got up and promptly rushed again. Ina mo- 
ment blood appeared on his face. Johansen. 
not yet thoroughly angry, wrestled with him; 
once lifted him clear of the ground and threw 
him away; but finally, tiring, swung him 
around and kicked him. 

For a moment Peters appeared to be dazed; 
there was a brief lull while Johansen turned 
away. Atashout from the onlookers, he 
turned back. The little fellow hadn't had 
enough, evidently; he was rushing again. 
More angrily now Johansen reached out to 
seize his shoulders. But Peters, to whom 
the kick had come as a fresh idea, suddenly 
swung up his foot. It caught Johansen full, 
as he advanced, and he sank to the ground, 
writhing in pain. 

Peters, to his own surprise, found himself 
a hero. These very men who had laughed at 
him, crowded about, slapping his back and 
laughing with him. And to his further sur- 
prise, Johansen gave him no further trouble; 
actually, in a erude way, cultivated his 
friendship. An old Scotch foreman proved 
later to be a chess player. Indeed, what 
with one thing and another, life in the Sand 
Hills, during his few months there, became 
tolerable. It was through one of the younger 
engineers that he was enabled to get the 
bookkeeping job at Edmonton, which he held 
until late November, when the reconnaissance 
work in the mountains was so nearly done ¢ 
to make an extra accountant cacaeaiedl 
He even saved a little money at Edmonton, 
more than enough to take him to the Coast 
Here, for a time. luck ran against him, until 
fin: uly he was grate ful to find work as an or- 
derly in a hospital in Vancouver. 

To the observant eve he had changed 
Newly-developed muse les had thickened and 
broadened his shoulders. Many" fine lines 
had appeared in his sandy face, particulé url) 
about the eves: the face was, indéed, in pro- 
cess of becoming a shrewd mask. He had 
learned in a rough school that words are dan- 
gerous things 

Of the two other orderlies at the hospital, 


[Continued on page 5t 
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“Henry Wilson! How can you use such perfectly awful language? Its your own fault any- 
way for starting out with that cheap tire when you had a Kelly-Springfield in the garage. 
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Edited by Waldemar Kaempffert 


Don't Call lt 


a Game! 









55,000 Miles of 


Hard Driving 
with these 


Reflex Spark Plugs 


Another section of the 
country testified. This time 
three Arrow Reflex plugs, 
here illustrated, were 
driven by a Kansas Tire 
salesman, about 55,000 
miles—the Diamond, 
bought later, about 15,000. 


All kinds of roads were 
covered in this all-seasons, 
day‘after day grind. There 
were hard, hot pulls in sec- 
ond—there were fast inter- 
city runs—but no spark plug 
annoyances 01 delays. ‘‘The 
best plug | ever used,” 
this driver* concludes 
\ close connection exists 
between such 
reports of trouble-proof op- 
eration and the advance 
Reflex assembly of war- 
service porcelain with high 
duty electrodes. A trial 
brings out Reflex worth 
the most convincingly. 
Your garageman or 
dealer will supply y ou 
If not, write direct. 


consistent 





Name on request 
The Reflex Ignition Company 
3064 West 106th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EFLEX? es 


PLUGS 


KALEP THE CAR OWN THE GO/ 





tse autombie i by Hugh Hill 


dustry by the cpu 
and cheap term, 

the automobile game.” you are hard on 
hose worthy men of our large reliable firms 
vho are working each day to create and 
develop ideas in trackless transportation 
which will permit vou to ride down the 
\venue or over the frozen mud ruts in 
Missouri with ease and comilort, and you 

unjust to those who are striving to give 
ou something better for something less 

The word “game” was possibly appro- 
priate in days gone by when a long scale of 
prices permitted the salesman to sell a cat 
for what he could get for it 

Now the factory sets a price on its product 
rhis is called the list price and contains a 
fixed salesman’s commission, cost and profit 
\ salesman cannot deviate from this price 
and a customer must take it or leave it 

There are companies which allow their 
salesmen an unwritten allowance of a cer- 
tain amount, for loss on used cars taken in 
trade for a new product 

For example, we shall say the “Seven 
“eas Seven costs, at the factory, 55 000.00, 
and the “Mighty Mover” costs $4,000.00, 
but that, as is really the truth in the car 
industry in some cases, they both sell for 
the same list price of $7,000.00 

\ customer looks at both, but the S. S. S. 
Co. offers him $1,500.00 for his old car, while 
the M. M. offers but 8700.00 (usually its 
wtual value). 

What does the customer do? 

The answer is apparent, for both are good 
cars and look good, and 8860.00 difference in 
that price for the old car makes a mighty 
argument against the “ Mighty Mover.” 

The next week the old car is resold by the 
S.S8.8. Co. for $600.00 or $700.00 

Who stands the loss? Does the S. 5. S.? 

Not at all! They prepared for that loss when 
they boosted their price so far above their cost 
heir profit isno more than that whichthe M. V 
would make—but they have sold their car 


4 bw customer pays the difference. Yet he is 
hardly ( heated except in the Way he prob- 
ibly deserves. He thought he was getting “* just 
is good a car” 8800.00 cheaper, whereas he re- 
CClve d simply at heaper car at a cheaper price 
And then one asks, “* How can we tell which 
ompanies are doing this?” 
lhe answer ts available, for the wartax tellsa 
little tale of itsown. It us derived by taking 5°, 
of factory costs. Multiply the amount of tax by 
twenty, and you have the cost at the factory 
Now look around and find a happy medium 
of the largest war tax and the smallest list 
price and vou will have vour best bargain 
For car manufacturing is not alone an art \ 
car's worth is almost entirely dependent upon 
the number of dollars spent in its building 
\fter vou have solved this formula for factory 
cost, there will probably come over vou a 
feeling that dealing in automobiles is more 


profitable than the op- 
eration of coal mines. 
But do not form your 
hastily, 
for the re isa long list of costly operations 


opinion too 


between the finished car at the factory and 
the family’s first ride down the Avenue, and 
this list must be considered. Insurance, 
transportation, selling commission, and inter- 
est on capital invested form only a part of it 

And the item which is least thought of, 
perhaps, by the layman, but which actually 
amounts to most, ts the one of Serv ice The 
weight of this item can be seen clearly when 
the fact is known that a discount of ten per 
cent. is allowed on export sales, simply because 
no service need be performed afterwards 


Walk into a 


Salesmen 


O you want to buy a car? 

salesroom of a reliable firm 
will show you what you ask for, giving you 
also the price You can see the external 
features of the car, and its reputation will 
tell you of its reliability, durability, ete. 

Therefore you know what you are getting 
and you know the amount you are paying 
for it. Take it or leave it but what rela- 
tion does this transaction bear to a “ game’? 

\ sensible movement just now is’ the 
attempt by the industry to curtail the orders 
by customers for special changes and ** extras” 
in the stock models. There are two good 
reasons for this. 

The first one is the prohibitive cost of the 
necessary labor and materials. The cost of 
these is steadily and rapidly going up and 
companies must advance their prices fast 
enough to keep up with them. They of course 
estimate the probable cost. in the future 
and fix their list price, but when the costs 
catch up to the selling price, this price must 
be advanced. Being reluctant to do this, 
the factories look about helplessly for some 
vulnerable spot in the cost armor which they 
can attack without harm to the actual value 
and with benefit to the car if possible. 

The apparent and logical thing to do is 
eut the special work. By cutting this the 
raise is placed again in the future. But if 
there are special features wanted by a com- 
pelling number of customers, that feature 
is made standard and is placed on all cars 

\ car nowadays contains almost every 
possible luxury and almost every feature 
imaginable for comfort. The special changes 
and the extras are not at all necessary, but 
are requested only to give something which 
customers think is style and class. 

The result is not what they have desired 
The added brightness and too many appar- 
ently cestly contrivances give only loudness, 
and tend to vulgarity in taste rather than 
to elegance, which alone should be sought 

These movements might at first glance 
be confused with money-making schemes, 
but a closer inspection reveals that sound 
reason is behind them. They are started 
with the needs and interests of both the 
builder and user at heart 








Gentlemen:- 
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Free Motor Truck Information 


Automobile Editor, MeClure’s Magazine 


25 West t4th Street. New York City 


Please send me, without cost, ¢ 


Kaemptlert, “The Motor Pruck in Business.” 


1 copy of your booklet by Waldemar 


Check here if vou desire to have sent to you manufacturers’ literature 
describing the various makes of trucks 
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Learn to Play 


AUCTION BRIDGE | 


4 in a Few Minutes! ; 
| 


HIS book tells you \ 
gives the complete rules, but 
so simplified that anyon } 


easily can learn to play. We will 7%) 
mail a copy tree to ever, ody 5 
sending 20 cents for ‘‘ The Official 
Rules of Card Games’’— the 250 
page card plaving encyck dia, 
containing the rules for ov 300 
different games. Use the non 
below. 4 
. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


are easy to shuffle because they 
slide easily and never stick or gum. 
They insure accurate dealing for 
the same reasons. Their large in- 
dexes speed up the game and save 
eye-strain. The quality material 
used in their making enables them 
to outlast several ordinary cks. 


REVELATION 


Fortune Telling Cards 


hc. TE eS 


The new, mysterious deck that re- 
veals the past and*prophesies the #R 
future. Thousands are buying fi 
them. Get a pack today. One color 
back design. in tuck cas 50 
cents. Colored back design, gold 


cs 


edges, in telescope case, 70 cents 
At your dealer’s or postpaid ry 


Send this coupon with ten two-cent stamps } 
and we will mail, postpaid, “The Official a 
new booklet, “Auction at a Glance.” Free 
q 
~ 


Rules of Card Games,” and Mr. Foster's 4 
LAYING CARD ¢ Ps 


‘ 4 . 

of ¢ mere o Card Co. ati, O. 
Pla » my a -S. A, or W na 
Card - Vlease send p 
- al Rules of Card 
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‘tors Trucks 


ODEL 16, ot the General Motors Truck 
Line, is in big demand because it is more 


than a one-capacity truck. 


wage 


ae 


sae 


<8 


In government work, for which it has been stand- 
ardized, it was classified as both a *%4 ton and 
a i ton truck. 


In commercial work it has become America’s 
Standard All-Purpose Truck. 


Model 16 has the flexibility, economy of operation, 
and speed required in a *4 ton truck, while at the 
same time it has the power, chassis strength and 
long wheel base for all 1 ton requirements. 


Model 16 is but one of the GMC line of trucks, 
ranging in capacity from *4 ton to 5 tons. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motor Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Branchesand Distributors in Principal Cities 




















Dependable Spark Plugs 
Did This Ever Happen to You? 


Champion Spark Plugs stand 
this rough treatment and do not 
crack or break; our famous No. 
3450 Insulator has been developed 
and strengthened to such a degree. 


HEN putting in spark 

plugs, has your wrench ever 
slipped, banged into another plug 
and cracked or broken the porce- 
lain insulator? 







There is a Champion 
Spark Plug specially 
designed for every type 
of gasoline engine. Or- 
der a set from your 
dealer today. 








Be sure the name 
Champion is on the 
Insulator and the 
World Trade Mark on 
the Box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 











4 WILL KEEP YOU POSTED onthe wonderful new developmentsin 
r 


electrics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, radio, astronomy, inven- 
tions, physical research, medicine, etc. World progress accu- 
rately explained each month in plain, non-technical language 
Profusely illustrated. Hundreds of original fascinating articles in 
every issue. 120 pages written by authorities on subjects of daily 
interest to you. 














Broaden your knowledge a be able to talk intelligently 

about tt atest scientit achievements It’s the well read man ELECTRICAL 

who succeeds in. business and social Wife. sar with this | BXPERIMENTER 
nonts You will ENJOY rea SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
25¢ AT ALL NEWS STANDS. or direct by mail $2.50 a year. The Undinguted Asthesity on 
Experimenter Publishing Co., 233 Fulton St.,N.Y.C. Simplified Science and Mechanics 











is the title of our 1920 catalogue — the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 
photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


ounts As Cash 
e who w <~ state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 
nail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 


To every on 
we will 


Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. comtsnor 


CORTLANDT ST 
New York City 
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The Utter Rebellion of J. A. Peters 


(Continued from page 52) 





one, a melancholy Cuban, was an unattrac- 
tive companion; but the other, a small, hard, 
round Cockney, of long experience in the 
British navy, proved a joy. He was always 
bubbling with irresponsible sailor humor. His 
name — the only one he offered — was Ned. 

At the side of this rollicking and enter- 
prising companion, Peters ventured, on 
what were to him uncharted seas. They 
arranged at the hospital to take Saturday 
evenings off together, and roamed the streets 
seeking adventures. Instinct told him that 
he was meeting the rough actual world at 
first hand; and the sense of failure that had 
now settled in his breast justified him in 
lingering here and there in a sunny spot. 

This sense of failure was the realest thing 
in his life. It seemed that there was no 
place for the reflective type of man in a 
civilization bent on material results. So 
he settled into a quiet fatalism. And the 
mild Coast winter drifted by. 

Then a big-limbed Swedish miner was 
brought down from the Selkirks with a frac- 
tured skull. His injury healed without re- 
storing his reason; but though he was kept 
apart in a small room on the first floor his 
case Was not regarded as menacing. How- 
ever, on a quiet Sunday evening, he broke 
out; and in the struggle that followed, Peters 
was injured. Five weeks later he walked out 
on the streets of Vancouver determined that 
he would never again enter a hospital unless 
carried in. Ned had left; characteristically, 
with only the vaguest word as to his where- 
abouts. For a few days Peters w alked the 
streets by day, and lay in a cheap lodging 
house by night. 

He thought only incidentally of his family. 
The bitter memory stood out that they felt 
themselves better off without him. Life 
presented a casually ugly front to him. 
Rough contacts were hardening his fibre. 

One sunny afternoon he sat on a snubbing- 
post on the wharf, smoking his pipe and gaz- 
ing with eyes in which the fire of naive imag- 
ination still flickered. A yacht-like white 
steamship lay by the wharf, her deck alive 
with well-dressed passengers, British officers 
in smart uniforms on her bridge. Shortly a 
long train, the Imperial Limited, four days 
out of Halifax, with mail for Yokohama, 
Shanghai and Hongkong, would roll in along 
the track on the wharf. He sat there, 
swinging his heels and dreaming of far strange 
countries. While the train came, the wharf 
had its moment of self-important bustle, and 
the ship sailed. Then Ned appeared, a can- 
vas bag slung over his shoulder. 

“See that lime-juicer out there?” he re- 
marked, after a briet exchange of greetings. 
“She sails to-morrow for China. I've shipped 
on er. W'y don’t you come along?” 

The so-called lime-juicer could be nothing 
else than the four-masted steel sailing ship 
that lay out in the channel. 

The eyes of the little man sparkled. 
knocked his pipe against the post, 
cleared his throat of a sudden huskiness. 

“TI might go along,” he said. 

The time was Autumn. Peters had been 
two or three months on the China Coast. 
From the first view of brown-ribbed sails 
spread over an angular junk, he loved the 
land of the yellow men. Later, wandering 
ulong the Bund, he lighted his pipe with 
the finest sensation of deep comfort he 
had known since the Sunday evenings at 
home with his books and charts. He liked 
the rhythmical grunting songs and the quick 
shuffling steps of the pole-bearers as they 
carried huge bales of merchandise along 
the streets. He liked the huddled fleets 
of sampans that lined the waterfront of 
the French concession, each with its arch 
of dingy matting, its swarming, half-naked 
children and its quaint rigging. The wheel- 
barrow cabs amused him — clumsy vehicles 
with single high wheels in the center, and 
usually with three or four fat women in 
trousers (and with little stumps of feet) pro- 
pelled soberly by a single muscular coolie. 

But Shanghai proved inhospitable. The 
difficulty lay in the fact that it was, in the 
final analysis, a sophisticated European city 
where a great deal of money was made and 
spent and where no healthy middle-class or 
moral hinterland of peasantry supplied a 
public opinion as a background for decent 
behavior or for humanitarian feeling. There 
Was a race-track and a country club. There 
were gambling houses along Bubbling Well 
Road and « establishments on 


and 


ven shadier 


Soochow Road, most of them so popular and 
so openly patronized as to appear nearly 
respectable. Champagne flowed almost as 
freely as whiskey. Motor cars had already 
at this time begun threading their way 
among the wheelbarrows and the pony 
carriages with their picturesque mafoos 
Peters had indulged fluttering hopes of 
fitting in as a bookkeeper at the American 
post office or at the Astor House, but met 
with no encouragement. He had haunted the 
godowns of the large shipping concerns an¢ 
the international mercantile companies unti] 
in every instance, he was ordered away. 4 
small placard at the Consulate informed 
him that there was no fund on hand for 
destitute Americans. . .. That was the 
discouraging, thing, to find himself merely 
an item in a familiar category. Nobody 
was interested. And as the manual labor 
was all performed by yellow men who worked 
very long hours for little more than the 
equivalent of a few bowls of rice and a cup 
or so of tea, the problem of living in Ching 
began to appear vastly more difficult than 
the much simpler matter of dying there. 

At this time the railroad to Soochow and 
Nanking was completed and in operation, 
But the projected line running from Hang 
Chow southwestward below the Tien and 
Huang mountain ranges and over the Ki Men 
Pass to Kiu Kiang, at the southern bend of 
the Yangtse River, was no more than well be- 
gun. There was talk in Shanghai of an inter- 
esting bit of bridge construction at a place 
called Fen Shui; and there we next find Peters. 


E was discovered early one morning by a 

young English engineer — an unmistak- 
able white man working silently, doggedly, 
among a gang of coolies. When called aside 
and questioned he proved uncommunicative. 
In a guardedly quiet way he was plainly de- 
termined to work. It wouldn't do, of course: 
no Englishman could permit a white man to 
labor with the coolies. And it wasn’t quite 
pleasant to consider casting him out to starve, 

. « Oh, in Shanghai, perhaps, but not in 
the Interior, where a white man stood out! 
Peters wouldn't tell how he contrived to get 
so far away from the Coast. He looked as 
if he might have walked every bit of the 
way. For a long time he refused to give a 
name. Now disreputable persons are usually 
quick with a name! And when he finally 
announced himself as one J. A. Peters, there 
was reason to believe that he was no other. 

Rather than permit him to lower the caste 
of the white man in Asia, the young en- 
gineer put him at the head of a gang of 
stone berrers. Thus Peters had an early, 
unexpected opportunity to display his ele- 
mentary knowledge of railway construction 
and his distinct quiet gift at handling men. 

It was the turn in luck that comes to any 
man, sooner or later, if there be nothing seri- 
ously the matter, such as drink or inherent 
dishonesty. And it is interesting to note 
that Peters saw his chance and made the 
most of it. As he was careful to conceal his 
knowledge of bookkeeping, his promotion 
through the ranks of the working forces was 
swift. Another bit of luck was that the 
Chief — the big Chief, who divided his time 
between the bridge job and headquarters at 
Hang Chow — played chess. The first time 
they played, nearly all of one night, Peters 
won four and drew two out of seven games. 
Shortly afterward the Chief transferred him 
to Hang Chow, gave him a desk in a real 
office, and settled down to a careful study of 
the: little man’s remarkably varied attack. 
They talked about him up and down the line, 
wondered about his past, but liked him. A 
guarded suggestion from the man_ himself 
that his former chief in faraway Edmonton 
might speak well of him, brought within 
three months, a letter of the friendliest na- 
ture. Soon afterward he was made assistant, 
and, in the spring, full purchasing agent for 
the company. He kept his own counsel, 
created no friction, and was accurate with 
figures. The men about headquarters grew 
openly fond of him, and since the Chief's 
first name was Peter, came to speak com- 
monly of him as “ Little Pete.” 

We have now to consider a new Peters 
who found, in Hang Chow, the life of his 
dreams. His odd taste first took outer form 
in the exquisitely embroidered robes and 
kimonos he wore in his own quarters. He 
employed a native cook, and was soon thriv- 
ing happily on a diet of sharks’ fins, birds 
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ECONOMY 
200 AMPS 
250 V. 








THE FIRST “APPROVED-IN-ALL-CAPACITIES” RENEWABLE 
FUSE USING INEXPENSIVE BARE RENEWAL LINES FOR 
RESTORING A BLOWN FUSE TO ITS ORIGINAL EFFICIENCY 
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Insist on buying renewable fuses which bear the label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Make sure that 
the renewal links are stamped with the inspection symbol ‘Und. Lab. Inspected.”’ 2 
This is your protecton -no matter what voltage or amperage—from 0 to 600 amperes in both 250 and 
600 volts—be sure they carry these marks of distinction: 





“ECONOMY” - 


RENEWABLE 


200 amps. 250 voirs .”. 


OTHERS PENO 


UND.LAB. INSPECTED) 


N. E. CODE STO 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. <“* 


CHICACO. VU. 5.4 


CAT. NO. F-20025 





It is an unnecessary expense to use an inner cartridge renewal unit in which the fusible strip of metal is surrounded with 
powdered filler. In that type of fuse a fiber casing, two metal caps and the powdered filler are discarded as waste every time 
a fuse of this type is renewed. The Economy “ Drop Out” Renewal Link, stamped with the “Approval’’ symbol, instantly 
restores a blown Economy Fuse to its original capacity. Nothing is replaced but the Link—nothing discarded but the fuse metal. 
Economy renewable Fuses cut annual operating and maintenance costs 80% as 
compared with the use of one-time fuses. Economy ‘‘ Drop Out” Renewal 
Links are inexpensive—a small supply always on hand makes possible greater = 
efficiency and saves time and money wherever electrical circuits are used for 
power or light. 





Mr 


——_——= 


It is easier than ever to renew an Economy Fuse. Unlock the winged washer, = 
replace the blown link, re-assemble the parts and press home the wings of the = 
washer, securely locking the renewed fuse. = 


Economy Fuses—Approved IN ALL CAPACITIES, ferrule and knife blade 


United States and Canada. 4 
Insist on Economy Renewable Fuses. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses also are made in Canada at Montreal 
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He Is Never Well- 


ET neither is he wholly 

sick. He is nervous 
and depressed, catches cold 
easily. Has frequent head- 
iches, spells of indigestion, a 
twinge of rheumatism now 
and then. “Pyorrhea,” says 
his dentist. “He is but one 
of thousands of men and 
women who go to pieces 


in middle age because of 


this insidious disease.” 

Pyorrhea begins with ten- 
der and bleedinggums.Then, 
the gums recede and expose 
the unenameled tooth-base 
to decay. Eventually the 
teeth loosen and fall out, or 
must be extracted to rid 
the system of the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs that breed 
in little pockets about the 
teeth. These germs, which 
are carried in the blood- 
stream to other parts of the 
body, are now known fre- 
quently to be the cause 
5f rheumatism, anaemia, 
nervous disorders, and other 
serious ills. 

Don’t let Pyorrhea get 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


established in your mouth. 
See your dentist often for 
tooth and gum inspection, 
and start today to use. 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 
Forhan’s For the Gums 
will prevent Pyorrhea, or 
check its progress, if used in 
time and used consistently. 
Ordinary dentifrices cannot 
do this. Forhan’s keeps the 
gums firm and healthy, the 
teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half-inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down 
Use a rolling motion tn clean the 
crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Mas- 
sage your gums with your Forhan- 
coated brush — gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, 
instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 

35c and 6oc tubes in the United 
StatesandCanada. Atalldruggists. 
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nest soup, rice, and all the elaborately mixed 


| foods that compose a Chinese menu. A 


favorite dish was chicken cooked in the 
liquor of fermented rice, flavored with a 
blend of the juices of ginger, soy and saesmum 
and served with boiled peanut oil and ira- 
grant herbs. 

During this period 
first year in the ancient capital city he 
took up the study of the Mandarin tongue, 
and practised on his house-boys. He became 
interested in Confucius and the Analects, 
and read extensively in the collections of 
philosophical writings known as the “ Four 
Books” and the “Five Classics.” He 
reveled, too, in the recorded conversations 
and opinions of Confucius and Mencius, as in 
the Tao Teh King of Lo-tsz He even 
browsed, as his familiarity with the written 
language slowly grew, in the novels and 
romances that circulate everywhere among 
such of the common people as can read, 
though scorned by the literati and ignored in 
Chinese literary tradition ... The fact 
appears to be that in Chinese philosophy 
Peters found himself. Like these yellow 
folk, he was patient, reflective, perhaps nega- 
tive, however shrewd. He liked thinking for 
its own sake, unlike perhaps the majority of 
busy Americans. He liked being let alone. 
And his love of beautiful things grew during 
this period into a passion. 

Regarding the opportunity he found, and 
seized, of gratifying this passion, a word 
must be said. Peters, like all the Chinese 
merchants with whom he was thrown in con- 
tact, was reasonably honest; honester per- 
haps than most who have been taught in the 
hard school of knockabout experience. But 
he early perceived that the Chinese institu- 
tion of “squeeze” in money transactions was 
so ancient and so widely accepted as to 
amount almost to a racial instinct. In his 
capacity as purchasing agent many oppor- 
tunities arose to turn an extra penny. Indeed 
certain such opportunities were forced on 
him. He refused personal fees proffered 
for company business and for introductions. 
And yet, indirectly, as men do, he permitted 
the fact that his position was tactically 
strong, to work to his personal advantage. 

One odd opportunity arose to buy a re- 
markable collection of jade from an old mer 
chant who had lost health and property as a 
result of opium smoking. He sold half the 
collection to a wealthy tourist in Shanghai 
for nearly three times what he had paid for 
the whole. He picked up, from time to time, 
a number of valuable porcelains, and oc- 
casionally sold one at a large profit. He 
bought heavy silks from Assam and Burmah, 
unusual mandarin coats, laces and old em- 
broideries, and a considerable number of 
paintings. Many of these last were well-pre- 
served examples of the Ming and Mongol 
periods, and even of the more ancient Sung. 
Some he sold advantageously at one or an- 
other of the ports. Through the friendly 
co-operation of a wealthy Chinese pawn- 
broker he acquired a few extremely valuable 
old pottery images. The Japanese buyer 
for a concern in New York that dealt in ob 
jects of oriental art soon learned to look up 
the little man in Hang Chow at brief inter- 
vals. 

The upshot of all these activities was that 
Peters was rapidly making money. At the 


covering most of his 


| same time he was increasing his usefulness 


| to the company. 
| his gait. 


He had, as they say, struck 
But he exhibited none of the 
familiar traits of the nouveau riche. He took 
life as it came, calmly. He continued to be 
pleasant among his fellows with a minimum 
of spoken words. He was growing. He com- 
manded respect. He leased a comfortable 
house near the Company's offices, with flag- 
ging of unpolished marble in the courtyard 
and carved blackwood about panels of red 
silk in the reception rooms; and added a 
few servants to his household. He bought a 


| talking machine, with many records; but 


found that his taste had grown away from 
Occidental music. He bought a few plaintive 
woodwind instruments, and tried, with only 
moderate success, to play them. So, acting 
on a whim, he bought another talking ma- 
chine, and, a month later, a mechanical 
piano. He would then, of an evening, call 
in the servants and set all three instruments 
playing at once; then settle back among the 
red cushions on the kang, or platform bed, lay 
aside his copy of the “Spring and Autumn 
Annals,” light his pipe, and find a curious 
solace in the resulting cacophony 

\ few days after the removal into the new 
house Peters found his head servant, a portly 
middle-aged man named Hsii, waiting on 
him in the unusual guise of a worried human 
being. 


“A house without a woman is a desert 


without an oasis,” he remarked by way of 
general introduction; then explained that 
his cousin, son of the second concubine de 
wealthy uncle, had met with difficulties and 
was sorely in need of money before the Ney 
Year. He had a daughter, a comely girl 
fully grown, sound and of a notably sweet 
temper, whom perhaps the gracious gent. 
man would consider purchasing 

Peters did not at once close the conversa. 
tion. On the contrary he permitted Hsij t, 
bring his brother on the following eVening 
to plead his own case. And by way of 4 
final result the young woman was carried 
through the streets in a closed chair and 
with some ceremony installed in the house 

After this curious turn in his personal 
affairs, Peters, though still outwardly quiet 
permitted his imagination to expand. 
was living, he felt, like an oriental prince 
Sometimes he wondered if he might yo 
suddenly awaken and find himself back jy 
the dingy store on Simpson Street, a dis. 
couraged little man with sandy hair and 
baggy trousers and absurd day dreams 

He was more than ever prosperous. His 
quiet, firm activity as a business executive 
widened from month to month. The 
Chinese Company that was to operat 
the new railroad under control of the Impe- 
rial Government had requested that Mr 
Peters remain with the line as General Super 
intendent during the period of organization 
but the Chief frankly hesitated at giving him 
up. And Chinese parents of daughters stopped 
at no intrigue that promised to bring them 
within reach of a bargain with the kindh 
and oddly understandable foreign devil, ; 

The fact appears to be that he became, for 
the time, Chinese. Or perhaps there was in 
him a genuine strain of oriental feeling that 
had now its opportunity to bourgeon and 
bear fruit. His mind took on something 
of the elusively gray tinge of the yellow 
folk about him. The Tao-tai of the city, 
a Mandarin of distinction and charm, 
became his friend and fell imto the 
habit of confiding his peculiarly oriental 
problems of Government, into which Peters 
entered with sympathetic understanding 
Casual beheadings of criminals in the city 
streets became unimportant matters, whik 
the subtleties of upper-class etiquette took 
on a vital aspect. He felt now that polyg- 
amy, the ancient habit of the human race, 
still practised as a matter of course by more 
than half the population of the globe, was a 
matter not of morality but of the accident of 
environment. He read the Old Testament 
with oriental eyes. The crude young land 
of English-speaking white folk —- folk witha 
vexing delusion that energy is the aim of tife 
and with a hard insistence on private conduct 
-— became gradually unreal to his inner eye. 
Sunbury, Simpson Street, the dingy little 
store, were like a faintly recurrent memory of 
an earlier existence. He thought at times, not 
unkindly, of bis wife and Nellie. Lt seemed 
now that the wife and he were never suited. 
But his bitterness toward her was fading 
because he was happy. And _ he began in- 
dulging the pleasant impulse to de, one day, 
something generous for Nellie. Something 
in the nature of a surprise, 

He encountered the Japanese buyer one 
evening at the Astor House in Shanghai 
That little trader had wormed into the confi- 
dence of a wealthy American tourist who was 
making a collection of oriental paintings. 
There had been talk already of two remark- 
able examples of Ming portraiture in the 
possession of Mr. Peters. The Japanese 
asked permission to bring the rich American 
and his wife to Hang Chow. 

Peters considered the matter. There was 
no hotel in the city suitable for westerners; 
he would have to offer entertainment. — The 
journey would be to them a remarkabl 
experience; they would talk a great deal; 
the woman would gush; it would be a bore. 
And he was not sure that he cared to sell the 
paintings; he loved them on his own wall 

While he hesitated, the shrewd Japanese 
suggested a price; waited; suggested an 
other two thousand dollars higher; _ finalls 
doubled his original proposal. 

“Oh weil,” said Peters, 
along.” 

Somewhat to his own surprise, he found 
difficulty, in dismissing the matter from his 
mind. It would be the first time that 
Americans other than the few employed 
by the Company had been received in his 
extremely oriental household. A feeling ot 
Americanism, a resurgence of his old Sunbury 
self, came over him; he found himself look- 
ing at life from two utterly contradictory 
points of view, wavering between them. 

They came in rickshaws from the railway 
station. In his embroidered robes Peters re- 


“bring them 
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A User’s Tire 


Since last March, Oldfield Tires 
have been under test by American 
tire users. 

They have successfully passed that test 


On thousands of cars they are proving them- 
selves extraordinary tires—-yielding to their 
users extraordinary mileage. 


Emphatically these are users’ tires, and with 
good reason, for they are tires designed by a 
user, tested by a user, and proven worthy by 
their service to Barney Oldfield, most merci- 
less tire user in the world. 


Users first! That is the idea back of this 
Oldfield success And it is a success, too, far 
wider than mere mileage — a business success 
that has enabled us to pass, in one short year, 
more than 85% of all rival tire manufacturers. 


This basic Oldfield idea, you may be sure, shall be 
neither changed nor modified. 


Users first! The tire that proves up to such an ideal 
is the tire that should be serving you. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 


Wonderful for Ease and Comfort~ because of 
the full blouse in back above the waist, closed 
seat and crotch, convenient side-leg opening, 
and the ever-lasting perfect fit assured (|) by 
making every size in three models, Regular 
Short Stout and Tall Slim, and (2) by use in 
the cotton suits of the “Kittle Srunk” 
process of finishing that makes all Rock- 
inchair cotton garments absolutely 
unshrinkable 


Henderson & Ervin 


New York 846 Broadway 
San Francisco: 





Duofold Health Underwear Co. 


Duofolo 


Health Unoerwear 
for Men, Women and Children 


Fine protection against catching cold. The 
two-layer fabric, like the storm window, that 
keeps cold out and warmth in--the fabric 
with the cotton all on the inside, next the 
skin, that keeps you comfortable even in warm 
rooms, and the wool all on the outside. For 
Health, Warmth and Comfort. Made for 
Men, Women, Children and in Infants’ 

Wear. 


Chicago: 424 S. Wells St 
{22-132 Battery St. 
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ceived them, wailing, as was proper, in the 
silk-paneled reception room while the porter 
brought in their cards and Hsii escorted them 
across the outer court to the porch. And 
then, his limbs rigid, his breath disconcert- 
ingly gone, he found himself clasping the 
hands of Mr. Weston, president of the Sun- 
bury National Bank, Mrs. Weston, and their 
daughter Louise. 

Their amazement flattered him They 
made much of his decorative walls and furni- 
ture, admired his porcelains and silks and 
rugs and jades, and found honest merriment 
in the chopsticks that all three insisted on 
using at dinner. They seemed, indeed, 
quite carried away. No awkward questions 
were asked. But it was clear enough to 
observing eyes that they were bursting with 
curiosity Mrs. Weston, in particular, 
studied the house and himself with sharp 
eves in which searching questions lurked. 

“A perturbing fact: was the curiosity he 
felt. in himself. A hundred questions 
about Sunbury, about the family and the 
store crowded forward in his brain. He 
was perturbed te find his poise gone; he had 
only the shell of it left in this emergency; 
and even himself aetected the metallic ring 
in that. For he did not break the shell 
He asked not one question 

In his perturbation he fairly thrust his 
present life at them. By his manner, which 
was faintly defiant, he affirmed their esti- 
mates of his astonishing success. And when 
Weston, after dinner, commented on the 
duplication of musical instruments in the 
drawing-room (he had bought a second me- 
chanical piano, of a late model) he, as smil- 
ingly, called in three daintily clad and 
painted young women who toddled about on 
their little stumps of feet and set the four 
instruments going at once. And then, set- 
tling back behind the smoke from a Manila 
cigar, he watched the confusion on their 
faces, these Middle Westerners whose ideas 
were, he knew, nearly as hard and inelastic 
as those of their dour Puritan forebears. 


ILE result, of course, was not happy. Mrs. 

Weston’s manner became quietly acid. 
Louise settled into the gloom of youthful em- 
harrassment. Mr. Weston grew distrait, and 
smoked hard. Peters learned later that Mrs. 
Weston dismissed the handmaiden he sent 
with her, when she withdrew for the night. 
and made Louise do the same. Mr. Weston 
proved sufficiently man of the world to stay 
and discuss the paintings. Furthermore, 
he bought them, wrote a check, and discussed 
intelligently the details of shipment and in- 
surance. But in his grave eyes gleamed the 
stern judgment of a dogmatic people. Peters 
lay awake much of the night resenting it. 
He was glad, in the morning, when they had 
bid him a stiffly formal farewell and boarded 
the Shanghai train. All that day he was 
mentally defending himself against. unspoken 
charges He even formulated counter 
charges concerning a people that assumes a 
standard of conduct to which it has never in 
fact attained. He even, among his confused 
and turbulent thoughts, defended with some 
heal the marital customs of the Chinese as 
heing honester than the impossible western 
mphasis and nearer the facts of life 
But it was no use. These stiff-necked per- 
sons had brought into his house and left 
there a poignantly attractive memory of a 
simple, friendly western village with shady 
green lawns, of pleasantly solitary Sunday 
evenings in the little cottage by the tracks 
poring over charts of the Great Lakes. For 


the first time in three years — it seemed 
twenty he was doubting his love for the 
Kast; his own kind were calling him. And 


it was pitifully too late. He had destroyed 
every bridge. Or if he hadn't, the Westons 
could now be counted on to finish the job. 7“ 

Ii seemed unfair. He felt, in something of 
his old helpless way, that the town hadn't 
treated him right; it had cast him out. His 
bitterness mounted; burned like a flame 
within his breast. He suddenly knew that he 
stood alone in the world, without a real 
friend, without «a home. 

This mood endured through a few painful 
days and nights, but then, inexplicably, 
His balance returned. ‘The experi- 
ence had been a shock, but he saw now that 
no further contacts with the old life, come as 
they might, as they, he now saw, inevitably 
would, could wound him quite so deeply. 
No, that. first shock would be the worst; and 
he had weathered it hat was the main 
thing. He would, then, weather the others. 
And meantime, his life was, after all, rich 
and bright-colored. Out of his strangely 


passed 


varied experiences had come a result. He 


was a different man now. 
It was January when Mr. Weston bought 


the so-called “Portraits of Two Scholars,” 
that he was later to give, with the others of 
the Weston Collection of Chinese paintings, 
to the Art Institute in Chicago. The events 
we have now to relate took place early in the 
following June. 

Peters was sitting quietly in his office 
when Arthur Grove slipped into the room 
and, acting under evident embarrassment, 
softly closed the door behind him. Grove 
was an interpreter at the British Consulate. 

“Mr. Peters,” he explained, in a tone of 
real concern, “I thought I'd better tell you. 
Two women came in on the noon train and 
turned up at the Consulate. They claim to 
he your wife and daughter.” 

“Hum!” mused Peters. 
them yourself?” 

“Yes. The mother was thin and nervous, 
with dark eyes and black hair turning 
gray.” 

Peters absently felt. his own hair. “That's 
0,” he remarked, **it might be getting gray.” 
His own head was now wholly bald on top 
Ile ran his fingers over it as if to make sure. 

* And the daughter is slim and small, with 
rather pretty red hair. The mother called 
her * Nellie” ” 

“Hum! Where are they now?” 

“That's the point. [t seemed to me, if 
you don’t mind my saying so, that it would 
he best to detain them at the Consulate and 
get word to you, or else to bring them here. 
But they were determined, or the mother 
was, to find your house at once, and I'm 
afraid Mr. Willoughby has sent them there. 
So I — well, as [ couldn’t overrule Mr. Wil- 
loughby I thought [ might at least slip over 
here and inform you.” 

“Thanks,” said Peters, staring at the wall. 
And after a moment. of deep thought, and a 
quiet, “Probably I'd better go right out 
there,”” he reached for his hat. 

Three of the men servants were chattering 
excitedly in the porter’s room. Peters went 
on across the outer court and looked about 
the reception rooms. They were empty. 
He went through the two inner courts to the 
women’s quarters. Hearing voices he quick- 
ened his steps. 

The three favored women of his household 
were huddled together in a doorway, their 
painted faces without expression but their 
postures and their quick breathing indicating 
fright. Behind them, trembling with uncon- 
trollable excitement, her voice shrill, stood 
Mrs. Peters, ordering them out. Behind 
her, Nellie, wide-eyed, stood looking on 

“Hold on,” said Peters, quietly, “you 
can’t do this. You can’t throw these people 
into the street.’ 

Mrs. Peters, in her excitement, stared at 
him, ecrying—“You! ... You! 
ps 

He spoke reassuringly to the young women, 
sending them to their rooms. Then, to his 
wife, suid, 

“Come with me.” And deliberately led 
them to his luxuriously decorated living- 
room. Protesting, she followed. Nellie 
came last, staring about at the panels and 
carved blackwood, and pausing to examine 
the Japanese stunted cedar tree growing in a 
green glazed pot. 

** We'd better sit down and talk this over,” 
he said, in the living-room. 

“T wili not sit down! And I will not talk 
with you!” Thus Mrs. Peters. 

He studied her thoughtfully. Her hair 
had turned distinctly gray. The sharp lines 
in her face had deepened. She was all ner- 
vous tension, without a trace of the fatalistic 
repose that had first attracted him among 
his Chinese acquaintances and that he had 
of late come to take for granted. She was a 
radiating center of prejudices and hostilities. 
He realized now that she had always been so. 
But she was, after all, only a product of what 
she had lived in, one of a people whose ruling 
passion seemed to be to regulate the conduet 
of others. And her life had been hard 

“Tf you won't talk with me, why did you 
come way oul here?” he asked, not unkindly 

“Perhaps we had better sit down,” ob 
served Nellie, breathlessly. 

“Not until those creatures are turned out 
of the house.” 

“ By what. authorily are you giving orders 
in my house?” he asked. 

“By what —!" From the expression ol 
honest bewilderment on her face he knew 
that the mind behind was a closed, unrespon- 
sive thing It had been on his tongue to add, 
“You seem to forget. just what the arrange- 
ment. was,” but he forebore 

“Am I, or am [ not your wife!’’ she cried. 

“Mother — please, not so loud!” said 
Nellie. 

“T wonder,’ mused Peters, reaching into 
his pocket for his pipe. {Continued on page 62) 


“Did you see 
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“You you wonder!” She was working 
up again into a fury. 

He slowly filled and lighted his pipe 

“Answer me this” —— her voice was still 
high and shrill “what are these creatures 
to you?” 

“You mean the three girls?” 

“You know exactly what | mean!” 

“| bought them.” 

“You! ...° She was really speechless 
now. 

He smoked, and watched her. Nellie, 
with a high color, walked down the room to 
look at the paintings. 

“How'd you ever get out here?” 

Virs. Peters began to cry 

“We sold out to the Economy Store.” 
Nellie explained, over her shoulder; evi 
dently relieved at the turn in the conversa 
tron 

“At a good price? 

“Not very The best we could, in the 
corctuimstances 

“Used it all up traveling?” 

“Well — not quite all We — we could 
gel back You see, Mrs. Weston came to 
mother, She said she thought she ought to.” 

Mrs. Peters broke out here, between 
sobs 

“J. A. how could you! 

“How could | what?” 

“Oh' You're cruel! You've changed! 

How could you make all this money 
and never send us a cent? Not one cent!” 

“It has been pretty hard,” Nellie put in. 

Peters lay back in his comfortable chair, 
pulled thoughtfully at his pipe, and blew 
rings at the ceiling. 

“May.” he finally said 
home with you.” 


he asked 


“I'm going back 


[' was early Sunday evening in Sunbury. 
Bells tolled the hour of evening service 
Through the warm August twilight strolied 


young couples in summer clothing. Sprink- 
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lers owe on wide lawns. And Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Peters and Nellie walked quietly 
up Hazel Avenue to the Second Presbyterian 
Church. 

They were ushered to a conspic MOUS pew 
by Mr. Weston, a dignified figure in a long 
frock coat. They sang the hymns with 
decorum, and joined in the familiar respon. 
sive reading. Mrs. Peters wore a new silk 
dress and a hat that had cost fourteen dollars 
marked down from twenty-two at Miss 
McCarty’s. Nellie’s pretty summer dress 
had come from an expensive — in Chicago 
And it was remarked that J. A. unobtrusively 
slipped a five-dollar note into the contribu. 
tion plate 

After the service they held quite a little 
reception, during which J. A‘s dignity and 
quietly assured air of success made a marked 
impression. It was generally agreed that 
while he may have wandered a bit from the 
narrow path, as so many men did. he had 
emerged from the experience a man to be 
respected. 

When Mrs. Arthur P. Davis remarked to 
Mrs. Peters, “Oh, my dear, | hear you'v: 
bought the Eldridge place on the hill.’ that 
lady replied, with something of « manner, 
“No, we decided against it. J. A. feels that 
he'd rather be nearer the Lake We're 
looking al some property on lower Chestnut 
Avenue.” 

Mr. Hammerton, treasurer of the church, 
walked nearly all the way home in silence, 
his little, thin wife hurrying with quick steps 
to keep up with him. Mr. Hammerton was 
gaunt and stooping, with iron-gray sid 
whiskers. When he spoke, it was to say 

“He's promised five hundred for the debt, 
and fifty for the music fund 

“I've been wondering.” said the wife, 
“if we could get him to speak before the 
Reading Circle at the Monday meeting.” 
She sighed. “It’s wonderful how travel 
broadens one = 





The Waffie-Lron 
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was obviously meditative intervened. 

‘Of course, U've never tried to butt-in on 
Cunnie’s personal affairs,” announced a 
somewhat cignified Miss Joyce. “Rut when 
(iunnie makes a date he’s never held him 
self above explainin’ it to me.” 

Teddie fortified herself with a deep breath. 

“Then supposing we leave the explaining 
tohim,” she suggested. “So [ll be obliged if 
vou can tell me just where and how | might 
get in touch with Mr. Dorgan 

“L guess maybe you'll find him at the 
Aldine Athletic Club about this time any 
morning,” Ruby finally conceded, without 
any perceptible decrease of dignity. And 
with that the conference ended. 

It took time, however to get in touch with 
the gentleman in question. It was, in fact, 
three long hours before Gunboat had finished 


with his boxing class at the Aldine Athletic 
Club 
When he appeared before Teddie, accord- 


ingly, he did so in ox-blood shoes and light 
tan gloves and a close-fitting “college” suit 
that translated him into anything but a 
knight of brawn 

“Mr. Dorgan.” promptly began Teddie, 
“Tm in a very great difficulty and [ve 
been wondering if you'd be willing to help 
me out of it.” 

“What's the trouble, lady?” asked Gun 
bout, «a little stiff and embarrassed in his 
Sunday best as he gazed at her out of an hon- 
est but guarded eve. 

“TP ve just been insulted in this studio by a 
brute who calls himself a man!” 

Gunboaut Dorgan’s face lost a little of its 
barricaded look. This was a matter which 
brought him back to earth again 

‘And this man threatens to come here to- 
morrow and repeat that insult,” Teddie went 
on. “And T want some one to protect: me.” 

Gunboat’s face brightened. He moistened 
a hard young lip with the point of | his 
tongue “Who's the guy what's been gettin’ 
fresh?” he demanded, determinedly. ‘Teddie, 
looking very lovely in a tailored black suit 
with an Ophelia rose pinned to its front, did 
her best to resist all undue surrender to the 
lethal tides of sy mpathy. 

“It's a heast called Raoul Uhlan,” she 
announced, disturbed by the slenderness of 
But it was only for 
a moment, for she remembered the flexed 
right arm Ruby dovee had tried to caliper 


her would-be champion 


with her admiring fingers on the afternoon 
that the crayon-drawing had been made. 

‘That puddin!” cried Gunboat. “Why. 
that guy tried to pull the soft stuff with 
Ruby last winter, but nothin’ put me wise 
until it was six months too late. Say, 
lady, what d° you want me to do to that 
cuff-shooter? Blot ‘im out?” 

‘There was a hard light in the pagan young 
eves of the girl in black 

Yes,” she announced, without hesitation 

‘Then he'll get his!” affirmed the other 
just as promptly. He'll know something, 
when I get through wit’ him!” 

“But | don’t want you to 

* Leave that to me, Lady,” 
champion, sensing what he recognized as 
purely feminine compunctions. * You've 
gotta know when to quit, in this business, the 
sume as when to start. Just leave it. to me, 
and Ell do it, and do it right! 

“And what,” demanded ‘Teddie in the 
most businesslike tone of which she was 
capable, “will you expect me to pay you for 
this?” 

“Pay me?” 
wheeling about on her. 
about a purse in this bout? 
this for pay.” 

“Then what are vou doing it for?” asked 
the slightly perplexed Teddie 

“Tm doin’ it for you!” asserted Gunboat 
leaning fraternally over the table-end 

“Eve that little club-readster of my 
own, the entirely unpractical Teddie rather 
feebly suggested, feeling the appropriateness 
of some effort to depersonalize the issue 
“It wouldn t be pay, of course, but when you 
and Ruby settle down in your flat it would be 
nice for running out into the country in hot 
weather. You'd take that, surely?” 

“Noth-thing doin’! he said with decision 
“LT get enough out of it when | see that stiff 
gotothe mat. You say he’s goin’ to horn in 
here at three to-morrow. Well, Ell breeze in 
at three-two, railroad time. And Tl learn 
him to think twice before he flies that zooin’ 
bug around a girl who's been born and bred a 
lady!” 

And even Teddie, as she stood up and 
shook hands with her new-found champion, 
was troubled by a vague yet persistent touch 
of theatricality about the situation as a whole 
But. she had made her decision, and she in- 
tended to stick to it 


interrupted her 


repeated Gunboat Dorgan, 
“Who said anything 
I'm not ‘doin 
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Restful Sleep 
Essential 


Insufficient sleep caused by an im- 
paired digestion sooner or later 
produces a state of irritability that 
will handicap the most efficient and 
capable men and women and de- 
crease the efficiency of those about 


them. 


Mild 
‘often corrected by the adoption o[ 


forms of indigestion are 


a rational diet, care in mastication, 


and the routine use of Beeman’ s 


Original Pepsin Gum ten minutes 


after each meal and just before 


retiring. 
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“Do you know why FT stayed?” she de 
manded, whiter than ever, stunned by the 
colossal egotism that could assume so much 


She watched Gunboat step to the door, 
with his hat in his hand, come to a stop, and 
then step back to the table-end. 

“Say.” he said with a slightly self-con- 
scious and not altogether heroic look on his 
face, “don’t suy anything to—to Miss 
Joyce about this, lady, if you don’t mind. 
[t’s not that P've got anything to hide. But 
you know what women are!” 

And, with an even more fraternal nod of 
the head, be passed out through the door 
with his peculiarly light and panther-like 
tread, and was gone. 


“GQ OME in,” said Teddie, rather shakily. 

The bronze Moorish knocker on her 
studio door had sounded ominously through 
the quietness, and even that second-wind of 
courage which had her at the 
eleventh hour seemed to vanish before a 
sudden and rather breathless sense of impend- 
ing culmination, not unlike that which onee 
thrilled her childish body when an asbestos 
stage-curtain rolled up 

For thirty tense minutes, indeed, Teddie 
had been doing her best: to work on a sketch. 
And now she had no need to look still again 
al her watch to become aware of the 
fact that it was exactly three minutes to 
three. 

If her visitor was Raoul Uhlan, she re- 
membered, that meant five full minutes 
before Gunboat Dorgan would arrive on the 
scene. It meant three hundred precious 
seconds, she reminded herself with an invol- 
untary tremor, in which almost anything 
could happen. 

Even before the door quietly opened, in 
fact, Teddie found herse'f failing to feel as 
valorous as she had expected. She hadn't 
slept well, and she hadn't eaten well, and the 
more she had thought over the melodrama 
which she was engineering into the dove- 
breasted days of her tranquillity the mere 
disqui: ting the entire arrangement became to 
her And her emotions were still playing 
tennis with her resolution, making her dread 
at one moment that her enemy might fail to 
appear and lea ving her afraid the next mo- 
ment that he might indeed return. 

Then she abruptly realized that the ques- 
tion was already settled. For she knew, as 
she saw Raoul Uhlan step quietly into the 
studio and close th door behind him, that 
the die was cast, that it was already too late 
to evade that intimidating final issue. Yet 
her visitor, as he crossed smilingly to the 
table where she sat, carried less of the air of a 
eave-man than she had expected. There 
was a carnation in his button-hole and an air 
of relief touched with meekness on a face 
plainly more pallid than usual. He stood 
looking down at her with mournful and 
slightly reproving eyes. 

“Don't be afraid of me,” he murmured, as 
he put down his hat and gloves without 
letting his gaze for one moment wander from 
her face. 

“Tm not,” asserted Teddie, quite bravely. 
as she rose to her feet. But there was a 
tremor in her voice, for his meekness, she al- 
ready realized, was merely a mask. And 
inapposite as it may have been, he impressed 
her as being pathetic, as pathetic as a ponder- 
ous and full-blooded ruminant of the herd 


come to 


| already marked for slaughter by the butch 


er's appraising eye. 

“But vou're pale,” said Uhlan with all the 
ror tremolo stops pulled out. And she was 
able to wonder how often he had fluttered the 
dovecotes of feminine emotion with those 
intimately lowered yet vibrant chest-tones of 
his. Ter mind leapt to the conclusion, even 
before he placed one hand on her shou der, 
that he was serenely sure of himself. — Yet 
his sheer effrontery, his immeasurable van- 
itv. tended to stabilize her when she stood 
most im need of such adjustment. She shook 
the appropriating hand from her blouse- 
shoulder and fell back a few steps, eying him 
intently. For she was swept by a sudden and 
lwlated impulse to save him from himself, to 
warn him off from the dead-fall into which he 
was so stupidly blundering. 

“There's just one thing I want to say to 
vou, that I must say to you,” she told him, 
still m the grip of that forlorn impulse to 
escape from it all while escape was still possi- 
ble. But he advanced confidentiy, step by 
step, as she retreated. 

“What's the use of wasting words?” he 
softly inquired. 

“But they won't be wasted ” cried the girl 

‘Everything that keeps me from remem- 
bering you waited in for me will be wasted.” 
he reminded her. ** At first T was afraid, ter- 
ribly afraid, that you wouldn't be here when 
Teame. But you knew that [T was coming. 
and you stayed! And that’s all T want to 
know.” 


“Yes — for this,” was his reply as he took 
possession of the two barricading arms. jy 
their loose-sleeved blouse. 

She tried to gasp out a desperate “ Wait!” 
but he smothered the ery on her lips. Tt was 
not a scream that she gave voice to, when she 
cou'd catch her breath, but more a moan of 
hate tangled up with horror 

And it was at that precise moment that 
Gunboat Dorgan stepped into the room 

Teddie’s persecutor, with one quick glane 
over his shoulder, saw the intruder. He saw 
the younger man in the natty high-belted 
sophomoric-looking suit: that gave him the 
beguiling air of a stripling. saw him standing 
there. studiously arrested, appraisingly alert 

“And what do you want?” demanded 
Uhlan, with one appropriative arm still 
grasping the girl in the paint-smudged smock. 

“T want you.” announced Guuboat Dor- 
gan, shedding his coat with one. and only one, 
miraculously rapid movement of the arms 

The big portrait-painter slowly released 
his hold. His face hardened. Then he 
looked sharply at Teddie. He looked even 
more sharply at the audacious youth who 
had so significantly kicked a chair away 
from the center of the room 

“What does all this mean?” he demanded, 
drawing himself up. for Gunboat Dorgan was 
already advancing toward him. 

“Tt means I'm going to pound this zovin’ 
bug out o” your fat carcass,” cried the smaller 
man, with exultation in his kindting Celtic 
eyes. And Teddie, overcome by what she 
knew to be so imminent, tried to call ont 
“Stop!” tried to say, “No, ne; its toe” 
But she was too late. 

For the second time in one day Raoul 
Uhlan was guilty of a vrave error in judy 
ment. He decided to show the Celtic in- 
truder in shirt sleeves that he intended to 
pursue his own paths without the interven- 
tion of others. He decided to show this 
diminutive intruder that a man of his dimen- 
sions and determination wasn't to be trifled 
with. But something altogether unexpected 
seemed to intervene. That decision, in some 
way, evaporated under sudden and unlooked 
for thuds of pain, thuds which, in the haze 
that enveloped him, he found it hard to a - 
count for. 


OT that the big-framed artist didn't re- 
sist, and resist to the last of his strength 
But the thing became loathsome to the girl 
who no longer stood aside in a cold and im 
personal fury. For the nose above the once 
airy moustache bled prodigiously and lefl 
tell-tale masculations on the studio floor 
The easel went down with a crash, and gasps 
and grunts became odiously labored. The 
dazed big frame staggered back and wobbled 
against the table, and Teddie. realizing that 
she had trifled with darker and deeper cur- 
rents than she had dreamed, felt a good deal 
like a murderess, and could stand it no more 
She was a trifle faint and sick and uncertain 
in the knee joints. 

“Oh, take him away, take him away! 
she pleaded, childishly, with her hands held 
over her face to shut out the horror of it all 

And the triumphant Gunboat Dorgan 
took him away. an inert and unprotesting 
hulk that was anything but good to look 
disheveled somnambulist. with a 


upon, a 
right eye that was already beginning to 
close 


Gunboat took the vanquished one to the 
stairway, and started him down, and then 
flung his hat and gloves after him 

When the youth with the cauliflower ear 
stepped back into the studio and closed the 
door he already seemed to have himself well 
in hand. He was flushed and a little warm. 
but outwardly unruffled. He put on hiv 
coat and came and stood over Teddie wher 
she sat limp and white, staring down at te 
overturned easel. And he, in’ turn, stood 
staring down at her, with his head a little to 
one side. 

“You're a thoroughbred,” he averred with 
unqualified admiration. “You're a thor- 
oughbred, and I'm for you, lady, to the last 
jab!’ 

Whereupon Teddie, who felt 
alone in the world. began to ery 

“Hully gee, don’t do that,” implored her 
protector, genuinely disturbed. 

But Teddie, oblivious of his presence. sat 
there with the tears welling from her eyes 
She wept without sound or movement, with 
her face buried in her hands. ! 

“Why, your gink’s canned fr you. fr 
good,” he explained, as he made a roughly 
gentle effort to draw her hands away from 
her wet face. (Continued on page 6) 
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B lustery Winds 
the Complexion 








HAT is more invigorating than a walk or drive on a crisp, clear 
day in early spring, when sharp winds bring a ruddy color to one’s face 
and stimulate the joy of living. 


But these same keen winds produce other effects. They roughen and 
chap tender skin,—they catch up little particles of dust and lodge them in 
the tiny pores of the face, and trouble results. The natural oil of the skin 
combines with the dust and the complexion becomes blotched, gray-looking, 
and rough. 


Prevent these conditions—help to keep your skin clear, healthy and soft, 
by cleansing it with RESINOL SOAP. Let the pure, refreshing lather sink 
into the pores and rid them of lurking impurities. 


But Resinol Soap is not only for those annoyed by complexion defects. 
It has been for years a favorite among women for daily use in the toilet and 


hath. 


Sold by all druggists and at toilet goods counters. 
Let us send you a trial size cake, Dept. 04, 


Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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How would YOU | dl 
like a raise 


HAT is the kind of increase in 
salary the minister has received. 
His living expenses have risen just 
as fast and as far as yours. 
But he is paid on the average just 
52 cents more per church member per 
year than he was paid 34 years ago. 


Is it any wonder that the Minister of 
God is called “The Forgotten Man?” 
Forgotten —until we're in trouble. 
And then we call upon him. 


The Minister Never Fails You 


The Secretary of the Treasury ; The 
Food Administrator; the Coal Admin- 
istrator—every officer of the Govern- 
ment with a war message to deliver 
appealed to the ministers first of all. 


And 80% of the ministers re- 
ceive less income than gov- 
ernment economists figure as 
a minimum for the support of 
an average family. 


al 


When hospitals need money they 
enlist the support of the ministers—and 
receive it. 


But when sickness visits the 
minister or the members of his 
family they must be treated in 
acharity ward. His pay is less 
than a day laborer’s. 


We Pay Hin: Half the Wages 
of a Mechanic 


Wages have increased 100%; 200% ; 
300% in the past twenty years. The 
average pay of ministers has increased 
only about 10% 


8 out of every 10 ministers receive 
less than $20 a week—-about half the 
pay of a mechanic. 


And of these pitifully inadequate sa:- 
aries, how much do you contribute? 
Nothing if you are outside the church; 
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an average of a penny a day if you are 
a church member. 

All of us-——inside the Churches and 
outside-—share in the benefits of Chris- 
tian ministers to the community. 

They marry us; bury us; baptize 
our children; visit us when we are 
sick. In their hands is the spiritual 
training of the youth. 


We Are All Profiteers 
at Their Expense 


Part of the Interchurch World pro- 
gramme is this—a living wage for 
every minister of Jesus Christ; an efh- 
cient plant, and a chance to do a big 
man’s job. 

If you want better preachers, help to 
pay the preachers better. 


It’s the best investment for your com 
munity—and for your children—that 
you can ever make. 


HE Evangelical denominations of America have united in a great co-operative work 


under the name of the Interchurch World Movement. 


Its object is to encourage 


church co-operation and discourage duplication; to make the teachings of Jesus Christ 
the paramount influence in the social, political and economic life of the modern world. 


“tM INTERCHURCH World Movement 


of North America 


The Evangelical Churches Co-operating in the Service of Jesus Christ 


45 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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“Oh, please go away,” said the weak- 
voiced girl, with a revulsion of feeling which 
left utter solitude the only thing to be 
desired. 

But Gunboat Dorgan had experienced his 
own revulsions of feeling. And he was 
flushed now with something more than 
victory. 

“Say, Ruby’s all right,” he confidentially 
acknowledged. “But this sure puts her in 
the diseard. And what's more, I'm glad 
things broke the way they did. I'm mighty 
glad it was me you got to put this thing 
straight. And —”™ 

“I want to be alone,” 
through her tear-wet fingers. 

“Of course you do,” acknowledged her 
new-found knight. “‘And vou will be. But 
if I'm goin’ to hit those Long Island resorts 
in a li'l club roadster when the hot weather 
comes, it’s goin’ to be wit’ you!” 

And before she quite realized what he 
meant Gunboat Dorgan had caught her up 
and kissed her on the tear-stained cheek. 

“Y’ understand, don’t you!” he said, 
laughing a little triumphantly at the stricken 
light which came into her eyes. 

She stood up, dizzy, gathering her breath 
to say What she had to say. But he pushed 
her gently back into her chair, with a smile 
that was both a little shy and a little pro- 
prietary. Then he slipped out of the room 
with his light and panther-like step, leaving 
her with the bed-rock of existence no longer 
merely undulating, but fallen utterly away. 

Since thinness of skin seems to stand an 
immediate though unhappy corollary to 
blueness of blood, Theodora Lydia Lorillard 
Hayden, being an aristocrat, even if one un- 
der protest, found herself without that in- 
durated armor which protects her humbler 
fellow-beings from the buffets and shocks of 
fate. So her spirit still winced at the thought 
of what she had passed through. Her body 
still alternately flushed with indignation and 
chilled with a tangle of fears. Something, 
she knew, was about to happen, was bound to 
happen. Yet what this was she had neither 
the power nor the inclination to fathom. 
She merely waited, sure only of the recurring 
waves of desolation which beat upon her soul. 
She even struggled to escape from this denud- 
ing loneliness, the next morning, by trying to 
lose herself in her work 

She started nervously when her telephone 
bell broke the silence, an hour later. She even 
hesitated, for a moment, as to whether or not 
she would answer that call. But she was a 
person of habitual promptitude in movement. 
So with a deep breath, she took the receiver 
from its hook and answered the call. 

“This is William Shotwell, the senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Shotwell, Attridge and 
Bannister, speaking,” a suave and dignified 
voice announced over the wire, once she had 
acknowledged her identity. “And Ive been 
wondering, Miss Hayden, if it would be con- 
venient for you to drop down to my office 
this afternoon for a short conference.” 

“And what would the nature and object of 
that conference be?” inquired Teddie, as 
coolly as she was able. 

“That, I’m afraid, is a matter it would be 
inexpedient to discuss over the telephone,” 
was the none too tranquilizing response. 
“But I might mention that the client whose 
interests I am compelled to look after in this 
case is Mr. Raoul Uhlan, the well-known 
portrait painter.” 

A chill crept up through Teddie’s body. 

“T really don’t think it would be possible 
for me to come down to your office,” she said 
in an exceptionally controlled voice. She 
was going to add, “Either this atveruvca or 
any other afternoon,” but instinct told her to 
suppress the impulse. 

“Tn that case,” continued the persistently 
suave voice, “perhaps it would be advisable 
for me to run up and see you, so that there 
may be no undue loss of time.” 

“Yes, that might be better,” she finally 
admitted. 

“TI shall be up within an hour,” was the 
crisp ultimatum with which that brief col- 
loquy was concluded. 

And Teddie, reverting to her pretense of 
working, felt more than ever alone in the 
world. Life seemed emptier than on the day 
she had learned her curate had married the 
Chautauqua singer, emptier even than that 
black day when the butler, acting under or- 
ders from above stairs, had drowned her 
mongrel pup for merely eating the tapestry 
off a library Chesterfield. And her new en- 
Vironme nt, as she stared about the high- 
ceilinged studio, seemed to stand as bald as 
that denuded Chesterfield had stood, as 
destitute of padded graces and relieving soft- 
hesses, an empty and ugly skeleton, a thing of 
obtruding bones quite barren of comfort. 


Teddie 


moaned 


It accordingly relieved Teddie not a little, 
when Mr. William Shotwell arrived, to find 
him quite urbane and fatherly. Removing 
his pince-nez, he was at pains to remind her 
that he had met that estimable lady, her 
mother, during his act:vities as an officer 
of the Co-operative Social Settlement Society, 
and had dined with her equally estimable 
father three years before at the annual 
banquet of the Astronomical Club, and 
stood in no way ignorant of the position 
and prestige which her family might claim 
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both in the Tuxedo colony and the City itself. | 


He appeared so reluctant to come to the 
point, that Teddie, 
began to wonder if Raoul Uhlan had passed 
away from his injuries and she was about to 
be indicted as a murderess. 


with a sinking heart, | 


Seeing that sharp look of distress in her 


eyes, the attorney for the plaintiff became 
more urbane than ever, and protested that 
from the first he had advocated adjustment of 
some sort, a quiet and respectable settlement 
out of court that would cast no reflection on a 
family as prominent as_ hers. 

“TIL be greatly obliged,” cried Teddie, 
shouldered over the. brink of patience, “if 
you'll tell me just what you're driving at.” 

“Tm driving at this,” responded William 
Shotwell, with a slight evaporation of urban- 
ity and a corresponding hardening of face- 
lines, “my client, Raoul Uhlan, is now under 
the care of a doctor, under che care of tro 
doctors, IT might add, as the result of an as- 
sault which he sustained in this studio some 
twenty-four hours ago.”’ 

“Oh!” said Teddie, with the familiar feel- 
ing of a miscreant called up for reproof. 

“That assault was condoned, and I am 
given to understand, was personally insti- 
gated and abetted by you, Miss Hayden,” 
continued the enemy. “Mr. Uhlan is not 
only a gentleman of high social and profes- 
sional standing, but is to-day one of the best- 
paid portrait-painters in America. Through 
the injuries which he sustained in this assault, 
I find he is unable to execute a commission 
for the portrait of one of Pittsburgh’s most 
prominent millionaires, before the latter sails 
for Europe. And through that, I regret to 
inform you, he has sustained a direct loss of 
exactly twelve thousand dollars.” 

“Well, if that’s all that’s worrying him,” 
she remarked, “I'll be quite willing to make 
his loss good to him.” 


HE aged attorney, as he sat massaging his 

bony knuckles, saw that the picking was 

good. So he could afford to become fatherly 
again. 

“T may as well be frank with you, Miss 
Hayden, and make it clear from the outset 
that involved with this claim is one for a 
corresponding amount based on the personal 
injuries which Mr. Uhlan has received, in- 
juries which, so far as medical science seems 
able to determine, give every promise of 
proving permanent. And there is a further 
claim of one thousand dollars for costs and 
medical services, which establishes the total 
claims at a round figure of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Teddie, who had sat watching him with 
rather solemn eyes, somewhat startled the 
sedate William Shotwell by a brief but 
scornful laugh. 

“So that was rather an expensive thump 
on the nose, wasn’t it?” she observed, with 
the last of her meekness taking wing. For it 
began to dawn on her, ignorant as she was of 
the meaning of money, just what they were 
trying to do to her. 

“T am not prepared to disagree with you,” 
admitted her enemy, not without acerbity. 

“And did he tell you just what he was 
doing when he got that thump on the nose?” 
demanded Teddie, with slowly rising indigna- 
tion. 

“He was doing nothing, apparently, which 
demanded his — his being maimed for life,” 
the man of the law responded with dignity 

“He wasn’t maimed for life,” declared 
Teddie, with the last of her desolation gone, 
“but he got exactly what he deserved.” 

“That, of course, is a matter not for us but 
the courts to decide,” remarked William 
Shotwell, with a lugubrious shake of the head. 

“Then what's the use of us talking about 
it now?” demanded Teddie, with a glance at 
her unfinished sketch of the Macaulay Mis- 
sion by Moonlight. 


“It was merely to save you pain,”’ re- 


marked her benefactor as he rose from his | 


chair. 

“It seems rather an expensive anesthetic,” 
observed Teddie, “at twenty-five thousand 
dollars a whiff!” 

“Am I to understand, then, that you intend 
to contest this claim?’’ demanded the man of 
law, taking up his hat. 
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McCLURE’S for MARCH-APRIL 


Teddie swung about on him, with 4 little 
flush of anger on her magnolia-white cheeks. 
Then, for once in her life discretion put a hand 
on the sleeve of impulse. 

“IT must decline to enter into any discus- 
sion of the matter until I have seen my at- 
torney,” she said with dignity. It was what 
was usually said, she remembered, at all such 
junctures. 

“Then might I inquire just who your at- 
torney is?”’ inquired William Shotwell. And 
Teddie’s dignity, for a moment, betrayed 
serious evidences of collapsing. She had no 
attorney. She didn’t even know of any 
attorney. But she couldn't afford to betray 
her isolation. 

“You will hear from him in due time,” she 
said with what was plainly a valedictory smile, 
as she preceded her persecutor to the door. 

But her persecutor exhibited no signs of 
taking his departure. Instead, he stepped 
closer, seeming to suffer some mysterious in- 
ward deliquescence as he studied her with a 
sympathetic if slightly watery eye. 

“My dear girl,” he softly intoned, with one 
hand stretched out in her direction, “as a 
friend of your family — and I trust I may 
regard myself as such — but more as a friend 
of your own, I am compelled to say that I 
think you are taking the wrong course in this. 
I know whereof I speak. You are too young, 
too innocent, too —er— too sweet, to be 
dragged, without knowing what you have to 
face, into the brutalities and humiliations of 
litigation like this. Indeed, my child, I think 
too much of you, of your —” 

“Good afternoon,” interrupted Teddie with 
that rising inflection that can make two in- 
novent words so unmistakably dismissive. 
For Teddie was worried. For a moment 
or two, indeed, she felt terribly afraid 
that he was going to kiss her. And during 
the last day or so, she remembered, there had 
been altogether too much of that sort of thing. 
“Good afternoon,” she repeated with frappéd 
finality, as she opened the door and swung it 
wide, with her back against the wall. 

She stood there, even after he had bowed 
himself pompously out, with a frown of per- 
plexity on her smooth young brow and a 
weight on her troubled young heart. 

She was awakened from that little reverie 
of self-pity by the repeated shrill of her 
telephone bell. So she crossed wearily to her 
desk and took up the receiver. 

“This is Ruby Joyce speakin’,” said the 
voice over its thread of metal, “and I guess 
I’ve got considerable speakin’ to do with you.” 

“About what?” somewhat indifferently 
inquired Teddie. 

“About my Gunnie,” was the prompt and 
shrill-noted reply. “I want ’o know just 
what call you've got to come between Gun- 
boat and me after we've been goin’ together 
for a year and a half! I want ’o know what 
right, just b’cause you're rotten with money, 
you've got to turn a poor boy’s head and 
have him say the things that Gunnie’s just 
been sayin’ to me! I want —” 


“Ruby,” interrupted Teddie, steadying 
herself, “‘ you are saying things yourself that 
are utterly ridiculous. I haven't either the 
intention or the desire to come in any way 
whatever between you and the young gentle- 
man you speak of as Gunnie. I[—” 

“Then just why were you usin’ me, me of 
all people, to make a date with him not more 
than twenty-four hours ago?”’ demanded the 
irate voice over the wire. “And if there’s 
nothin’ to that, just why is he runnin’ round 
in your car to-day?” 

“In my car?” echoed Teddie. 

“Yes, and bumpin’ into a Fifth Avenue 
bus with it and havin’ the ink-sleuths from 
the canary-colored evenin’ papers comin’ and 
frightenin’ his poor old mother into a nervous 
breakdown?” 

It took a little time for Teddie to digest this. 

“But, my dear girl,” she finally explained, 
*‘vour Gunnie has no more claim on that car 
of mine than he has on me.” 

“Well, he thinks he has. And he’s so sure 
of it he’s even been advertisin’ that you know 
he has. And I’ve been goin’ with Gunnie 
long enough to realize that that boy never 
told a lie in his life.” 

“Ruby,” finally called out the bewildered 
girl at the telephone, “I want you to come 
here. I want to see you, at once.” 

“From the way things are breakin’,” 
clearly and coldly announced the lady on the 
other end of the wire, “I don’t think it’s me 
you want to see. You'd better do your 
talkin’ to my lawyer!” 

“Ruby!” called the girl at the desk. 

But the wire brought no answer to that 
repeated call, and Teddie hung up the re- 
ceiver. She placed it slowly and carefully on 
its hook and sat staring at the cadmium- 
tinted wall, with a look of helpless protest on 
her bewildered young face. And for the 
second time she found herself face to face with 
a forlorn and seemingly fruitless survey of her 
resources. 

Once or twice, in her desperation, she was 
even tempted to pack up and scurry off to 
Hot Springs in the wake of her Uncle Chand- 
ler. But that, she remembered, would be 
more than cowardly. It would be foolish. 
for it would be nothing more than a mo- 
mentary evasion of the inevitable. And 
besides being a sacrifice of dignity, it would 
stand an advertisement of guilt. 

Then out of a world that seemed as cold 
and empty as a glacial moraine came one 
faint glow of hope. On the gray skyline of a 
Sahara of uncertainties appeared a tremulous 
palm-frond or two. For Teddie, in her mis- 
ery, had suddenly taken thought of Gerald 
Rhindelander West. Gerry, she remembered 
with a gulp, was not only one of her own set, 
but also a corporation lawyer. It wouldn't 
be easy to explain things to Gerry. It would, 
in fact, involve sacrifices of pride which made 
her wince without knowing it. But she had 
talked about having an attorney. And it 
was her duty to find one. 

\To be concluded| 
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time we've dressed, and had breakfast, and 
walked a little and everything it'll be almost 
And noon’s the time. After they’ve 
But I want you to see 


noon 
eaten their lunch. 
her be fore.” 


bricks 

“What's the matter with the men?” 
Hahn’s first question. 

Wallie explained. “They do the dainty 
work. They put one brick on top of the 
other, with a dab of mortar between. But 
none of the back-breaking stuff for them. 
The women do that.” 

And it was so. They were down in the 
pits mixing the mortar, were the women. 
They were carrying great pails of it. They 
were hauling bricks, up one ladder and down. 
They wore short full skirts with a musical 
comedy chorus effect. Some of them looked 
seventy and some seventeen. It was fear- 
ful work for a woman. A keen wind was 


Was 


showing the neglect common to her class. 
She asked a question in a loud clear voice 
“What's that?” asked Hahn 
“She's talking a kind of hunky Hungarian. 
I LUCss. The people here won't speak 


wit sport By now his earnestness had impressed German, did you know that? They hate 
tegtee. Hahn who still feigned an indifference he _ it.” 

: nevotver wossd* om? did not feel. It was about 11:30 when Wallie The crowd shouted back with one voice 

ot) Toe enicn aroppe® emer us) propelled him by the arm to the unfinished They settled themselves comfortably, sitting 

A vores K way at Forty, | building across the way. And there he met or standing. Their faces held the broad 
woe walking eter wes oa ¢ | a Mizzi. smile of anticipation. 

: ane ak ane id abdome” They were just completing the foundation. “She asked them what they want her to 

. . The place was a busy hive. Back and forth sing. They told her. It’s the same every 

with pails. Back and forth with loads of — day.’’ 


Mizzi Markis stood there before them in 
the mud, and clay, and straw of the building 
debris. And she sang for them a Hungarian 
popular song of the day which, translated, 
sounds idiotic and which runs something 
like this: 

“A hundred geese in a row 

Going into the coop. 
At the head of the procession 
A stick over his shoulder 


No, you can’t Go it. Tt means less than 
nothing that way, and certainly would not 
warrant the shrieks of mirth that came from 
the audience gathered round the girl. Still, 
when you recall the words of “A Hot Time:” 


A jolt-——an accidental discharge —and a fatal injury. ; - ~ 
Such accidents are impossible with the Iver Johnson. blowing across the river. Their hands were <r : ' 
It simply can’t go off by accident. And yet its safety is purple. Mizzi.” sai >in ‘a Ww hen you hear dem bells go ting-ling- 
automatic—no buttons—no levers—nothing to adjust “Pick Mizzi,” said Wallie. | “If you can ling, 
nothing to remember to do to make it safe. Drop pick her I'll know I'm right. But I know it, All join round and sweetly you must 
it, kick it, thump it, “‘Hammer the Hammer’’—it can’t “a on _ , 
go off accidentally. _ Five minutes passed. The two men stood And when the words am through in the 
silent. “The one with the walk and the chorus all join in 
_ Just one way to fire an Iver Johnson ~ pull the face,” said Hahn, then. Which wasn’t very There'll be a hot tim: 
trigger all the way back. At that point only the bright of him, because they all walked and In the old town 
revolver responds with lightning quickness. they all had faces. ‘Going up the pit-ladder Tonight. 
Drawn tempered piano-wire springs make the Iver now. With the pail on her head.” Wallie My 
Johnson always ready for use. And the perfect rifled gave a little laugh ot triumph. But then, Ra- 
barrel speeds the bullet straight as a streak of light Hahn wouldn’t have been Hahn had he not By.” 
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| been able to pick a personality when he 
| saw it. 


Years afterward the reviewers always 
talked of Mizzi’s walk. They called it her 
superb carriage. They didn’t know that 
you have to walk very straight, on the balls 
of your feet, with your hips firm, your 
stomach held in flat, your shoulders back, 


And yet it swept a continent, and Europe, 
and in Japan they still think it’s our national 
anthem. 

When she had finished the crowd gave 
a roar of delight, and clapped their hands, 
and stamped their feet, and shouted. She 
had no unusual beauty. Her voice was 
untrained, though possessed of strength and 


'VER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS your chest out, your chin out and a little _ flexibility. It wasn’t what she had sung, 
136 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. down, if you are going to be at all successful surety. You heard the song in a hundred 
in balancing a pail of mortar on your head. cafés. Every street boy whistled it. It 
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After a while that walk becomes a habit. 


and with one superb unbroken motion raised 


| the pail high in her two strong arms and 


placed it on her head. Then she breathed 
deeply, once, set her whole figure, turned, 
stiffly, and was off with it. Sid Hahn took 
on a long breath as though he himself had 
just accomplished the gymnastic feat. 

“Well, so far it’s pretty good. But I don’t 
know that the American stage is clamoring 
for any hod-carriers and mortar mixers, 
exactly.” 

A whistle blew. Twelve o'clock. Bricks, 
mortar, scoops, shovels were abandoned. 
The women in their great clod-hopping shoes 
flew chattering to the tiny hut where their 
lunch boxes were stored. The men followed 
more slowly, a mere handful of them. Not 
one of them wore overalls or apron. Out 
again with their bundles and boxes of food — 
very small bundles. Very tiny boxes. They 
ate ravenously the bread and sausage and 
drank their beer in great gulps. Fifteen 
minutes after the whistle had blown the 
last crumb had vanished. 


“Now, then,” said Wallie. And guided 


cross-wise, over her head and tied under 
her chin. Her face was round and her cheeks 
red. The shawl, framing this, made her 
look young and cherubic. 


teeth, made strong and white through much 


munching ef coarse black bread; not yet 


wasn't that expressive pair of shoulders, 


“Watch her with that pail,” said Wallie. exactly. It wasn’t a certain soothing tonal 
te R |  Mizzi filled the pail almost to the top with quality that made you forget all the things 
-_ — WSuoertor™ | the heavy white mixture. She filled it you'd been trying not to remember. 

Galli) 4 Roadster quickly, expertly. The pail, filled, weighed There is something so futile and uncon- 
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combine accuracy and No extra charge pounds. The girl threw down her scoop, _ ity; some call it magnetism; some a rhythm 

dependability. for Corster Brake) ° a Ng ee : a ee :. Y. 
stooped, grasped the pail by its two handles sense; and some, genius. It’s all these things, 


and none of them. Whatever it is, she had 
it. And whatever it is, Sid Hahn has never 
failed to recognize it. 

So now he said, quietly, “She's got it.” 

“You bet she’s got it!” from Wallie. 
“She’s got more than Renée Paterne ever 
had. A year of training and some clothes —” 

“You don’t need to tell me. I’m in the 
theatrical business, myself.” 

“T'm_ sorry,” stiffly. 

But Hahn, too, was sorry immediately. 
“You know how I am, Wallie. I like to run 
a thing off by myself. What do you know 
about her? Find out anything?” 

“Well, a little. She doesn’t seem to have 
any people. And she’s decent. Kind of a 
fierce kid, I guess, and fights when offended 
They say she’s Polish, not Hungarian. Her 
mother was a peasant. Her father — nobody 
knows. I had a dickens ef a time finding 
out anything. The most terrible language 
in the world — Hungarian. They'll stick 
a ‘b’ next to a ‘k’ and follow it up with 
a‘z’ and put an accent mark over the whole 
business and call it a word. Last night I fol- 


toa tire, that two years ago W' ; 
thrown on the j ile, Hahn nearer. He looked toward Mizzi. lowed her home. And guess what!” 

TRE Everyone looked toward her. Mizzi stood “What?” said Hahn, obligingly. 

|] up, brushing crumbs from her lap. She “On her way she had to cross the big 

had a little four-cornered black shawl, folded — square — the one they call Gisela Tér, with 


all the shops around it. Well, when she came 
to Gerbeaud’s ——” 

“What's Gerbeaud’s?” 

“That’s the famous tea room and pastry 
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to look after the youngsters? to auswer the phone? 

to shut or open a window? to see who’s at the door? 

to investigate that noise? to shake up the furnace? 

to get another blanket? to take a dose of medicine? 
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After all, he was barely twenty-four. So 
Hahn said, good-naturedly, “All right, all 
right. We'll go there this afternoon and eat 
an acre of it. Goon. When she came to 
Gerbeaud’s 2 : 

“Well, when she came to Gerbeaud’s she 
stopped and stood there, outside. There 
was a strip of red carpet from the door to 
the street. You know — the kind they have 
at home when there’s a wedding on Fifth 
Avenue. There she stood at the edge of the 
carpet, waiting, her face, framed in that 
funny little black shawl, turned toward the 
window, and the tail of the little shawl kind 
of waggling in the wind. It was cold and 
nippy. 1 waited, too. Finally I sort of 
strolled over to her —I knew she couldn't 
any more than knock me down — and said, 
kind of casual, ‘What’s doing?’ She looked 
up at me, like a kid, in that funny shawl. 
She knew I was an Englees’ right away. 
I guess I must have a fine open countenance. 
And I had motioned toward the red carpet, 
and the crowded windows. Anyway, she 
opens up with a regular burst of fireworks 
Hungarian, in that deep voice of hers. Not 
only that, she acted it out. In two seconds 
she had on an imaginary coronet and a court 
train. And haughty! Gosh! I was sort oi 
stumped, but I said, “You don’t say!’ and 
waited some more. And then they flung 
open the door of the tea shop thing. At the 
same moment up dashed an equipage — you 
couldn't possibly call it anything less — with 
flunkeys all over the outside, like trained 
monkeys. The people inside the shop stood 
up, with their mouths full of cake, and out 
came an old frump with a terrible hat and a 
fringe. And it was the Arch-Duchess, and 
her name is Josefa.” 

“Your story interests me strangely, boy,” 
Hahn said, grinning, “but I don’t quite 
make you. Do Arch-Duchesses go to tea 
rooms for tea? And what's that got to do 
with our gifted little hod-carrier?” 

‘This Duchess does. Pclieve me, those 
tarts are good enough for the Queen of 
Hearts, let alone a duchess, no matter how 





arch. But the plot of the piece is this. The 
duchess person goes to Gerbeaud’s about 
twice a week. And they always spread a 


red carpet for her. And Mizzi always man- 
ages to cut away in time to stand there in 
front of Gerbeaud’s and see her come out 
She's a gorgeous mimic, that little kid. And 
though I couldn’t understand a word she 
said I managed to get out of it just this: 
= it some day they're going to spre: ad a red 

“arpet ror Mizi and she’s going to walk down 
it in glory. If you'd seen her tace when she 


said it, S. H.. you wouldn't laugh.” 
“I wouldn't laugh anyway,” said Hahn, 
seriously. 


And that’s the true story of Mizzi Markis’s 
beginning. Few people know it. 

There they were, the three of them. And 
of the three, Mizzi’s ambition seemed to be 
the fiercest, the most implacable. She worked 
like a horse, cramming English, French, 
singing. In some things she was like a woman 
of thirty; in others a child of ten. Her 
gratitude to Hahn was pathetic. No one 
ever doubted that he was in love with her 
almost from the first — he who had resisted 
the professional beauties of three decades. 

You know she wasn't —and isn't—a 
beauty, even in that portrait of her by 
Sargent, with her two black-haired, stunning 
looking boys, one on each side. But she 
was one of those gorgeously healthy women 


whose very presence energizes those with 
whom she comes in contact. And then there 
was about her a certain bounteousness 


There’s no other word for it, really. She 
reminded you of those gracious figures you 
see posed for pictures entitled “Autumn 
Harvest.” 

While she was studying she had a little 
apartment with a middle-aged woman to 
look after her, and she must have been a 
handful. A born cook, she was, and Hahn 
and Wallie used to go there to dinner when- 
ever she would let them. She cooked it 
herself. Hahn would give up any engage- 
ment for a dinner at Mizzi’s. When he 
entered her little sitting-room his cares 
seemed to drop from him. She never got 
over cutting bread as the peasant women do 
it — the loaf held firmly against her breast, 
the knife cutting toward her. Hahn used to 
watch her and laugh. Sometimes she would 
put on the little black head-shawl of her 
Budapest days and sing the street-song about 
the hundred geese in a row. A delightful, 
impudent figure. 

With the very first English she learned 
she told Hahn and Wallie that some day they 
were going to spread a fine red carpet for 
her to tread upon and that all the world 
would gaze on her with envy. It was in 


her mind a symbol typifying all that there 
was of earthly glory. 

“It'll be a long time before they do any 
red carpeting for you, my girl,” Sid Hahn 
had said. 

She turned on him fiercely. “TI will not 
rest —I will not eat —I will not sleep —| 
will not love — until I have it.’ 

Ww hich was, of course, an exaggerated 
absurdity. 

“Oh, what rot!” Wallie Ascher had said, 
angrily. And then he had thought of his 
own symbol of success, and his own resolve. 
And his face had hardened. Sid Hahn looked 
at the two of them; very young, both of them 
very gifted, very electric. Very much in 
love with each other, though neither would 
admit it even in their own minds. Both their 
stern young faces set toward the goal which 
they thought meant happiness. 

Now, Sid Hahn had never dabbled in this 
new stuff—you know — complexes and 
fixed ideas and images. But he was a very 
wise man, and he did know to what an 
extent these two were possessed by ambition 
for that which. they considered desirable. 

He must have thought it over for weeks, 
He was in love with Mizzi, remember. And 
his fondness for Wallie was a thing almost 
paternal. He watched these two for a long, 
long time, a queer grim little smile on his 
gargoyle face. And then his mind was made 
up. He had always had his own way. He 
must have had a certain terrible enjoyment 
in depriving himself of the one thing he 
wanted most in the world — the one thing 
he wanted more than he had ever wanted 
anything. 

He decided that Destiny — a ponderous, 
slow-moving creature at best — needed q 
little prodding from him. His plans were 
simple, as all effective plans are. 

Mizzi had been in America just a year and 
a half. Her development was amazing, 
but she was far trom being the finished 
product that she became in later years. 
Hahn decided to chance it. Mizzi had no 
fear of audiences. He had tried her out on 
that. An audience stimulated her. She 
took it to her breast. She romped with it. 

He found a play at last. A comedy, with 
music. It was teankly built fer Mizzi. He 
called Wallie Ascher into his office. 

“1 wouldn't try her out here for a million. 
New York’s too tly. Some little thing might 
he wrong — you know how they are. And 
all the rest would go for nothing. The 
kindest audience in the world — when they 
like you. And the cruelest when they don't. 
We'll go on the road for two weeks. Then 
we'll open at the Blackstone in Chicago. 
I think this girl has got more real genius than 
any woman since — since Bernhardt in her 
prime. Five years from now she won't be 
singing. Shell be acting. And it'll bk 
acting.” 

*Aren’t you forcing things just a little?” 
asked Wallie, coolly. 

“Oh, no. No. Anyway, it’s just a try-out 
By the way, Wallie, I'll probably be gone 
almost a month. If things go pretty well 
in Chicago [ll run over to French Lick for 
eight or ten days and see if I can’t get a little 
of this stiffness out of my old bones. Wil 
you do something for me?” 

“Sure.” 

“Pack a few clothes, and go up to my 
place and live there, will you? The Jap 
stays on, anyway. The last time I left it 
alone things went wrong. You'll be doing 
me a favor. Take it and play the piano, 
and have your triends in, and boss the Jap 
around, He’s stuck on you, anyway. Says 
he likes to hear you play.” 

He stayed away six weeks. And any one 
who knows him knows what hardship that 
was. He loved New York, and his own ve 
and his comfort, and his books; and hotel 
food gave him hideous indigestion. 

Mizzi's first appearance was a moderate 
success. It was nothing like the sensation 
of her later efforts. She wasn’t ready, and 
Hahn knew it. Mizzi and her middle-aged 
woman companion were installed at the 
Blackstone Hotel, which is just next door to 
the Blackstone Theatre, as any one is aware 
who knows Chicago. She was advertised 
as the Polish comedienne Mizzi Marais, 
and the announcements hinted at her royel 
though remote ancestry. And on the nigat 
the play opened, as Mizzi stepped from ue 
entrance of her hotel on her way to the stage 
door just forty or fifty feet away, there se 
saw stretched on the pavement a_ scarizt 
path of soft-grained carpet for her feet to 
tread. From the steps of the hotel to the 
stage door of the theatre, there it lay, a rosy 
line of splendor. 

The newspapers played it up as a pub 
licity stunt. Every night, while the play 
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OU’LL never know how 


much more restful and refreshing 
your sleep can be, how much better you can 
feel and how much more work you can do 
without tiring, until you have made the Way 
Sagless Spring the foundation of your sleeping 
outfit. 


Way Sadless Spring 
“Wo sdq@ i any Way’ 


The only bedspring in which you can get the 
real ‘‘Way”’ patented sagless construction. Its 
resilient surface gives comfortable, restful support to 
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rolls occupants to the center of bed. Absolutely quiet 
—no squeaking or rattling to disturb your slumber. 
All metal—perfectly sanitary, no loose strands or ex- 
posed corners to wear or tear bedding. 


Guaranteed for a Quarter Century 


—not to stretch, sag or break. 


Do not be satisfied with any bedspring that does not 
have the red stripe on the frame when you ask for the 
genuine Way Sagless Spring. 


Interesting booklet sent on request. 


Way Sagless Spring Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Factories in Chicago and Cleveland. Distributing warehouses 
at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis. Made and aold in North At- 
lantic States by Burton-Dixie Corporation, N. Y. Southern Distributors 
Chittenden & Eastman Company, Burlington, lowa; Belknap Hdwe. & 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Louisville, Ky.; Peck & Hills Furniture Co., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Denver 
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JOUR physician will tell you that sore throats are 
due to germs which children catch from one another 

in school or at play—that the germs multiply quickly if the child 
happens to be a little run-down, causing swelling and inflamma- 
tion, and frequently tonsillitis, measles, etc. 
subdue these germs by means of gargles, but the modern physician 
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sucked like candy. As it melts, it sets free a powerful, harmless germicide which 
mixes with the saliva and thus continuously bathes the inflamed parts, destroying 
germs and arresting their spread, thereby often prevent- 
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lasted, the carpet was there. It was rolled 
up when the stage door closed upon her. It 
was unrolled and spread again when she 
came out after the performance. Hahn 
never forgot her face when she first saw it 
and realized its significance. The look was 
there on the second night, and on the third, 
but after that it faded, vanished, and never 
came again. Mizzi had tasted of the golden 
fruit and found it dry and profitless, without 
nourishment or sweetness. 

The show closed in the midst of a moderate 
success. It closed abruptly, without warn- 
ing. Together they came back to New York. 
Just outside New York Hahn knocked at 
the door of Mizzi’s drawing-room and stuck 
his round ugly face in at the opening. 

“Let’s surprise Wallie,”” he said. 

“Yes,” said Mizzi, listlessly. 

“He doesn’t know the show's closed. 
We'll take a chance on his being home for 
dinner. Unless you're too tired.” 

“I’m not tired.” 

The Jap admitted them, and Hahn cut 
off his staceato exclamations with a quick 
and smothering hand. They tiptoed into 
the big, gracious, lamp-lighted room. 

Wallie was seated at the piano. He had 
on a silk dressing-gown with a purple cord. 
One of those dressing-gowns you see in the 
haberdashers’ windows, and wonder who 
buys them. He looked very tall in it, and 
rather distinguished and a little Faver- 
shammy, but not quite happy. He was 
playing as they came in. They said, “Boo!” 
or something idiotic like that. He stood up. 
And his face! 

“Why, hello!” he said, and came forward, 
swiftly, “Hello! Hello!” 

“Hello!” Hahn answered. “Not to say 
hello-hello.” 

Wallie looked at the girl. 

Hello,” said Mizzi. 

“For God’s sake, 
roared Hahn. 

They both looked at him absently, and 
then at each other again. 

Hahn flung his coat and hat at the Jap 
and rubbed his palms briskly together. 


* Hello, Mizzi.”’ 


stop saying hello!” 


“Well, how did you like it?” he said, and 
slapped Wallie on the back. “How'd you 
like it—th place I mean, and the Jap boy 
and all? h’m?” ‘ 

“Very much,” Wallie answered, formally. 
“Very nice.” : 

“You'll be having one of your own some 
day soon. That's sure.” 

“IT suppose so,’ said Wallie, indifferently, 

“TI would like to go home,” said Mizzi, 
suddenly, in her precise English. 

At that Wallie leaped out of his lounging 
coat. “Pll take you! T'll—T'll be glad to 
take you.” 

Hahn smiled a little, ruefully. “We were 
going to have dinner here, the three of us, 
But if you're tired, Mizzi. I’m not so chipper 
myself, when it comes to that.” He looked 
about the room, gratefully. “It’s good to 
be home.” 

Wallie, hat in hand, was waiting in the 
doorway. Mizzi, turning to go, suddenly 
felt two hands on her shoulders. She was 
whirled around. Hahn— he had to stand 
on tiptoe to do it — kissed her once on the 
mouth, hard. Then he gave her a little shove 
toward the door. “Tell Wallie about the 
red carpet,” he said. 

“L will not,’’ Mizzi replied, very distinctly, 
“T hate red carpets.” 

Then they were gone. Hahn _ hardly 
seemed to notice that they had left. There 
were, I suppose, the proper number of good- 
byes, and see you to-morrows, and thank 
yous. 

Sid Hahn stood there a moment in the 
middle of the room, very small, very squat, 
rather gnomelike, but not at all funny. He 
went over to the piano and seated himseif, 
his shoulders hunched, his short legs clearing 
the floor. With the forefinger of his right 
hand he began to pick out a little tune. Not 
a sad little tune. A Hungarian street song. 
He did it atrociously. The stubby forefinger 
came down painstakingly on the white keys, 
Suddenly the little Jap servant stood in the 
doorway. Hahn looked up. His cheeks were 
wet with tears. 

“God! 1 wish I could play!” he said. 





The Golden Flaw 


[Continued from page 29| 





noticed them. They were just there. Yet 


| somehow the very first glimpse of May 


Gleason set his heart jumping so quickly 
that he found it difficult to keep his mind on 
his job. Fortunately, by years of practise 
he had got his scissors so trained that they 
worked almost of their own volition. Con- 
sequently, he was enabled to look a good 
deal at this remarkable girl, as she bent 
demurely over the customer’s fingers. He 
could catch only an occasional glimpse of 
her face. But that did not worry him, for 
what he wanted to look at was her hair. 

If there was one thing in the world that 
had the power to stir Lancelot to the depths, 
it was beautiful hair. And this girl’s was the 
most beautiful he had ever seen. It was 
dark hair. Dark! The word is feeble. It 
was like a great rolling black wave. It was 
like a soft, brooding cloud. It was like a 
moonless night. It was like water under the 
stars. 

He looked down at her. And, as he did 
so, she happened to look up. She smiled. 
And the subjugation of Lancelot was com- 
plete. 

Cupid gives quick service. That very 
evening Lancelot found an opportunity of 
speaking to her. It was raining as he came 
out into the world at the end of his day’s 
labors, and he was just opening his umbrella 


A thrill ran through Lancelot. So she had 
been sufficiently interested in him to in- 
quire his name. He contrived speech. 

“You're new, aren't you?” he said. 

“At the Cosmopolis? Yes. I was working 
in a hotel in Jersey City up to last month. 
Gee! I was glad to get out of there. I hate 
the Middle West. New York's the only 
place in the world, isn’t it?” 

Lancelot considered the point. 

“Well, yes and no,” he said weightily. 
He was amazed to find himself talking with 
increasing ease. There was a perky friendli- 
ness about this girl which melted his shyness. 
“I like New York, but it’s kind of noisy, 
don’t you think?” 

“Noisy? That’s why [like it. They can't 
make too much noise for me. I lived all my 
life up to the last year in a small town.” 

“1 like small towns.” 

“Well, you can have ‘em. 
‘em.” 

Lancelot was getting more at his ease 
every moment. Indeed, he felt so at home 
by now that he was able to reveal his hidden 
ambitions.~ And these were sacred. 

“What I want to do,”’ he said, “is to put 
away a bit of money and go back and start 
a real up-to-date barber-shop in my home 
town.” 

“Yes?” 


I don’t want 
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brained little thing she was, she had omitted 
to provide herself with any protection what- 
soever against the elements. She wore a 
thin dress and a fragile-looking hat, and she 
stood peering out at the downpour with some 
alarm. 

“Oh, hooray!” she said, spying Lancelot, 
who was wavering between chivalry and shy- 
ness: “Would you mind seeing me as far 
as’ the subway?” . 

Lancelot gulped. He would have liked 
to say “Delighted!” or “Charmed!” or 
one of the things that would have come 
naturally to the heroes of the novels he read 
But he shoved the umbrella over her, and 
they set off. 

“T met you this mornifig, didn’t 1?” ‘said 
the girl. “‘ My name’s May Gleason. Yours is 
Purvis, isn’t it? The cashier told me it was.” 


course, the War put me back quite a lot. 
You see, all the time I was in the army | 
didn’t save a cent.” 

“Were you in the army?” Her voice had 
taken on a respectful note, and she looked 
up at him with admiring eyes. “I suppose 
you had an awful time?” 

“Pretty tough,” said Lancelot. 

“I think you. soldiers were 
great!” 

“Oh, no,” said. Lancelot modestly. 

“Were you in Belleau Wood?” 

“Well, no. Not actually in Belleau 
Wood.” 


simplyZ 


“But I suppose you were in all sorts of ‘ 


dangerous’ places?” 

“Ves.” Lancelot ‘had not forgotten the 
day when one of the new horses nearly got 
him in the seat of the trousers as he stooped 
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to recover a dropped curry-comb. “Yes, 
pretty dangerous.” 

“And now you want to go back to the old 
home town! Gee, I should have thought 
you'd have found it kinda slow. For all I 
know, it may be a live spot. I kinda judge 
all home towns by the burg I came from.” 

“Was it very quiet?” 

“Quiet? It was unconscious! It was a 
little place out in Ohio, called Ostoria.” 

Lancelot started violently,— so violently 
that the umbrella rocked in his grip, permit- 
ting several large drops to descend on his 
companion. 

“Have a heart,” she begged. “Can’t 
you wait till you get home to start shimmy- 
ing? This is a new lid I’ve got on.” 

“Tt made me jump,” explained Lancelot 
apologetically. ‘I came from Ostoria, too!” 

“Yes?”’ she seemed unimpressed by the 
coincidence. “That so?” 

“But don’t you think,” said Lancelot, 
rather damped, “that it’s an extraordinary 
thing that we should both have come from 
Ostoria?” 

“Oh, I dont know. I can’t imagine any 
one who was ever in Ostoria not coming 
from it. It’s about the best little burg to 
get out of that I ever struck.” 

os fre. fer. a 
lated spasm of shyness caused Lancelot to 
stammer. “But ...Imean . . . it makes 
a sort of bond between us.” 

“Does it? All right. Have it your own 
way.’ She looked at him with frank sur- 
prise. “Do you really want to go back 
there?” 

“As soon as I can put by enough money. 
I haven’t been there in ten years. I suppose 
the place is quite changed now?” 

“You bet! You know the 
House?” 

“On Main Street, as you go up from the 
depot!” 

“Yes. Well, it used to be red, and a couple 
years ago they painted it green. There’s 
always something doing in Ostoria. Moving 
all the time! Well, here we are.” They 
stopped at the entrance of the subway. 
“Thanks for the umbrella.” 

“You're welcome,” said Lancelot. “I 
wonder . . . I wonder . . .” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, couldn’tL . . . couldn’t we. . . ? 

“Tl bet we could. Couldn’t we what?” 

“May I come and see you some evening?” 

“Sure!”’ said the girl heartily. “Come 
any old evening you like and take me to the 
movies. Well, good-bye. Be good, and 
don’t take any wooden nickels.” 

She dived into the flood of humanity that 
poured through the subway entrance, and 
was swept away. Lancelot remained where 
he stood. His body was blocking the side- 
walk, but his spirit was soaring aloft on 
a rosy cloud. 

On the following Sunday, dressed in his 
most telling clothes, Lancelot called at the 
little uptown flat where she lived with the 
blonde lady cashier of the Cosmopolis barber- 
shop. Lancelot was not aware, until he 
climbed up four flights of stairs and was 
admitted into the pill-box sitting-room of the 
flat, that this partnership had been formed: 
and he surveyed the cashier, as she rose 
hospitably from her chair to greet him, 
with mixed feelings. In a way, her presence 
was embarrassing. There had been a time, 
when he had had the chair next to the 
cashier’s desk, they had become rather in- 
timate. Indeed, at the crisis of this period 
he had been on the verge of a warmer feeling 
than mere triendship, and had only been 
deterred from going further into the matter 
by the fact that the cashier's hair was so 
manifestly peroxided. And Lancelot loathed 
peroxide. For many reasons he would have 
preferred her absence on this occasion to 
her company. But there was one reason why 
he was distinctly glad that she was there. 
After a promising start, he had begun to feel 
abominably shy once more, and he wel- 
conied anything at this juncture that would 
prevent a téte-a-téte with May. And the 
cashier, who was a great conversationalist, 
was a useful person to have along with you 
when you felt like that. He took them both 
to the movies, and sat between them. 

Taking them to the movies and sitting 
between them became a habit. At first he 
did it every Sunday: then, growing bolder, 
he did it once in the middle of the week. 
After awhile he was always dropping in and 
taking them to the movies. 

Whatever may be said against the motion- 
pictures from an artistic point of view — and 
candor compels one to admit that in the main 
they are pretty fierce — there is one thing 
in their favor as far as the shy and diffident 
man is concerned. They are a great aid to 


Garfield 


” 


courtship. In the dim light, with soft music 
going all the time, Lancelot found that hp 
could Jet himself go in a manner quite beyond 
him under other conditions. At the end of 
the second week, taking advantage of a pecu- 
liarly glutinous moment in the affairs of a 
female star and her support, he ventured 
to clasp May’s hand in his, and was ¢lee. 
trified to find that she showed no resentment 
He squeezed her hand through two entin 
reels, 

Two days later, having climbed the stairs 
he found May alone in the sitting-room, Hy 
was conscious of a flutter of hope, but he did 
not allow it to flutter too much. 

“Where’s Miss Bagster?’ he asked. 

The girl looked at him in what seemed ty 
Lancelot a rather odd way. He was a sey. 
sitive young man, and he fancied that ther 
was a certain chill in the atmosphere. [Hp 
could not account for this. 

“She’s gone out. She had a date.” 

“Oh,” said Lancelot. 

In the effort to keep the joy out of his 
voice, he did perhaps affect a regret which 
was a little exaggerated. Indeed, as a matter 
of fact, he spoke as if he had just heard the 
news of the death of a dear friend. A fain 
pink flush came into May’s face, and she 
bit her lip. 

“Yes, I suppose you are disappointed,” 
she said frostily. 

This monstrous accusation completely 
deprived Lancelot of speech, and May went 
on with her remarks. { 

“It’s too bad, isn’t it? I told her you would 
be all broken up, but she would go.”’ 

“ But ” Lancelot tried to find words 
to refute the charge. “But... ” 

He could get no further. The girl’s manner 
chilled him. There was an awkward silence. 
May fiddled with a magazine. 

“Then,” said Lancelot, “then shall we go 
out?” 

“No. I don’t want to go out.” 

“There’s a good picture at the Bijou 
Dream,” persevered the poor fish. “Cuth- 
bert Erickson in ‘Why Men Go Wrong!’” 
There was more silence. “* Wouldn’t you like 
to see it?” he asked. 

“No!” The magazine fell to the floor, 
May was looking away from him and speak- 
ing rapidly. “I don’t ever want to go to the 
movies with you again! I’m sick of being 
the third party! If you want to take Ella- 
belle”’— this was the lady cashier's revolting 
name —‘‘take her. I don’t care! But don't 
keep up all this silly nonsense of wanting me 
along. Im sick of it! Life’s too short!’ 

“What — what — what do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean! Ellabelle told 
me you were her beau.”’ 

* What!” 

“She said you've always been crazy about 
her.” 

Lancelot rallied himself. There are 
moments in the life of even the most diffident 
man when circumstances force him into 4 
display of vigor and decision. For an instant 
he felt strong and commanding. He grabbed 
at May’s hand. She shook him off. He 
seized her by the shoulders. 

“T wasn’t! I’m not! I love you!” 

“You don’t!” 

“Yes, I do!” 

“No, you don’t!” 

“Yes, Ido!” 

You don’t, either!” 

“T do! Ido!” 

“Suppose Ellabelle came in now and heard 
you?” 

“T wouldn't care!” 

“Ellabelle . . .” 

“Oh, darn Ellabelle!”’ 

“You don’t really love me.” 

“Yes, Ido!” 

“No, you don’t!”’ 

“Yes, Ido!” 

“You don’t!” 

“T do!” 

“You don’t, either!” 

“Yes, [do! Ido! Ido!” 

“Honest?” 

“Honest!” 

“T don’t believe you do!’ 

“Yes, I do!’ 

“You don’t, either!” 

“Yes, Ido!” ; 

It is all very well to expect story-wrilers, 
be realistic but with white paper at ls 
present price one simply must abbreviate 
the modern love scene. Suffice it to sa) 
that, by the time the scorecard showed May 
with twenty-four “No you don’'t’s,’ while 
crediting Lancelot with twenty-five ° Yes 
I do’s,” they were sitting side by side on the 
sofa, and Lancelot was stroking her wonderful 
hair, an engaged man. 

The first jarring note was struck by May. 

“ Darling!” 
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: : “Haven’tfound the firebug yet, 
have you You ill know who he is 

nly when | ar tand the fires 

ator I don't ae y even 
realize that the firebng t Ike to you 

almost every (ay about catching the 

firebug? ‘bat’s me. They never 

saught me in Chicago or anywhere 

ec, 60 you might as well quit look 


ng for me and take your medicine.” 





The Firebug 


That was the warning which came to 
the fire chief, unsigned—and: then, the 
very next day, a woman was found nearly 
dead in a burning building. 

It was a mystery that needed the mas- 
ter mind of Craig Kennedy, the scientific 
detective of this day—Craig Kennedy, 
who came to life in the mind of 


CRAIG 


The American Sherlock Holmes % 







The American Conan Doyle 


He is t!:e genius of our age. He has 


taken science—science that stands for 
this age—and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction. Even 


to the smallest detail, every bit of the 
plot is worked out scientifically. 

Such plots—such suspense—with real, 
vivid people moving through the mael- 
strom of life! Frenchmen have mastered 
the art of terror stories. English writers 
have thrilled whole nations by their art- 
ful heroes. Russian ingenuity has fash- 
ioned wild tales of mystery. But all these 
seem old-fashioned—out of date—beside 
the infinite variety—the weird excite- 
mentof Arthur B, Reeve’s modern detec- 
tive tales, in 12 agg gees stories. 


FREE «.... POE 


To those who send the cou pon promptly 
we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan 


Poe’s Masterpieces in 10 volumes—over 
209 stories. 





When the police of New 
York failed to solve one of 
the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, 
Edgar Allan Poe—far off 
there in Paris—found the 
solution. ‘The story is in 
these volumes. 

He was a detective by 
instinct—he was a story 
teller by divine inspira- 
tion. Before or since—no 
one has ever had his pow- 
er to make your hair 
stand on end—to send 
chills up your back—to 
hold you in terror—horror! 
To read breathlessly—-to 
try to guess the ending— 
to enjoy the perfect, flaw- 
less style— to feel the 
power of the master—that 
is all you can do in each| 
and all of Poe’s undying 
stories. In England and 
France, Edgar Allan Poe 
is held to be the greatest 
writer that America has 
produced. 

This is a wonderful combination 
—here are two of the greatest 
writers of mystery and scientific 
detective stories. You can get the 


Reeve at aremarkablylow price and 
the Poe free for a short time only. 
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“Yes, darling?” 

“T won't live in Ostoria.” 

“Oh, precious!” 

“Well, I won't! Sitting all day on the 
porch watching the farmers whiz by in their 
hay-wagons, isn’t my idea of a large exis- 
tence. I’m going to live in New York.” 

“But, honey! I’ve been saving up for 


| vears.”” 


don’t care! If you want you'll 
have to stay in New York.” 

“ But, precious!” 

“If you really loved me, 
I ask you.” 


“Of course, 


me, 


you would do as 


but ——” 


“But I don’t believe you really do love 
ne.” 
“T do.” 


“No, you don’t!” 


“Yes, I do!” 


“You don’t, either!” 


“T do!” 

“Well, if you did, you would do as IT asked 
you!” 

Lancelot yielded. He gave in. Her 
glorious hair was tickling the tip of his nose, 
and he succumbed. He had a momentary 
vision of that little up-to-date barber-shop, 
and it seemed to gaze reproachfully at him. 
Then it was shut out by the spectacle of that 
wonderful cloud of dusky hair 

“All right!’ he said. 

“You'll live in New York?” 

“Te. 

“You're a darling,” 
him. 

One result of their new relationship was 
that Lancelot now found himself regarding 
with jealousy the customers who came to 
May’s table to have their nails manicured. 
It was useless for him to argue with himself 
that business was business, and that, when 
May smiled, chaffed, and chatted with these 
persons, she did so in a purely professional 
capacity. It may have been the sub- 
conscious realization that May's smiles and 
badinage were not after all purely 


said May, 


and kissed 


sO 


professional that disturbed his soul. ‘They 
had been engaged now for some weeks, 
and intimacy had revealed her character 


to him. May was as good as gold, but she 
did like attention, she did like flattery, she 
did enjoy the companionship of others beside 
her mate. 

Lancelot began to classify these cus- 
tomers of May’s in a sort of Dante-esque 
series of hells. In the lowest and inner- 
most hell of all he placed by himself an 
aggressive young man with an impudent, 
good-looking face who was the most regular 
of all the attendants at May’s table. This 
excrescence came in every other day, and 
Lancelot had a curious feeling, a sort of in- 
stinctive fear, that sooner or later his happi- 


ness was to be affected by him. It is a 
truism that the things we worry about 
seldom happen: but they sometimes do, 


and they did in this case. Walking home 
after the movies one night, Lancelot _per- 
ceived that there was something on May's 
mind. When she reached her door, she 
spoke. 

“Larry.” 

At an early stage in tneir engagement she 
had declined emphatically and once and for 
all to call him Lancelot. The more attrac- 
tive substitute had been her own invention. 

“Yes?” said Lancelot. 

He was conscious of a foreboding. 

“Larry,” said May again, looking down 
the street and avoiding his eye. 

“Yes, honey?” 

“There’s a fellow who comes to my tavle 
pretty often. I don’t know if you've noticed 
him. He dresses kind of bright.” 

“T’ve noticed him,” said Lancelot grimly. 

“He’s the press-agent for one of the new 


shows. He wants me to go on the stage.” 

“What!” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I?” said May, 
flaring up. She felt more at her ease now 
that it was possible to carry the thing 
through with spirit and fire. I've gotta 


right to have a little pleasure, haven't I? 
awful mean!” 

Then, swiftly abandoning the attitude 
militant, she melted into sobs. Intimacy 
had revealed Lancelot’s character to her, 


' as it had revealed hers to Lancelot. 


| her and petted her. 


She had gauged him correctly. His rigidity 
softened in a flash. He put his arms around 
Presently the sobs 
stopped. 

“If I'd known you would be horrid and 
bully me, I'd never have told you,” she 
moaned brokenly. 

“Honey!” protested Lancelot. 

“Well, you were horrid!” 

“TI didn't mean to be.” 

“Well, you were!” (Continued on page 80) 
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to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list 
of successful students, ex- 
amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
Can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1242 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Copy this Sketch 
62 


















Clare Briggs drawing one 
‘When « Fellow 


LARE BRIGGS, the man who draws “ 
receives more than $100 a day. 
whose income would look good to a bank president. 
If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making of a great car 
toonist. Developing natural ability isthe surest roa 
Through the Federal School of Applied Cartooning, the 30 most 
famous cartoonists of America teach you 
for you by mail in your spare time is told in } 


the 32 page book, Road to Bigger 
Things.”" It contains studio pictures of 
riggs, McCutcheon, Sid Smith. Fontaine 


Fox and the other stars on the Federal Staff 

Write for your FRE 

tear out this advertisement, 

and address in the margin and mail it now 
WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 

=» FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 

0421 Warner Building; M 





When a Fellow Needs a Friend,” 
There are many other cartoonists 


to success 


ol will do 


hat this schoc 





E COPY today Just 


put your name 

















Questions Every 
Investor Should 
Ask Himself 


S my principal secure and is 
provision duly made to pay 
it promptly in cash when 

it matures? 


Will my interest coupons al- 
ways be cashed on the days 
due? 


Is my investment protected 
against market fluctuations 
or deterioration in value? 


Is my income yield satis- 
factory? 


Every investor who owns first 
mortgage bonds, safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan, can 
answer the above questions 
with an unqualified “Yes!” 


The record of these bonds, 38 
years of prompt payment of 
both principal and interest with- 
out loss to any investor, is the 
best indication of their safety. 
Every security we offer has 
been purchased outright with 
our own funds, and surrounded 
by all the thorough safeguards 
of the Straus Plan before being 
offered with our recommen- 
dation. 

Our current investment list de- 
scribes a wide variety of these 
sound bonds in $1,000 and $500 
denominations netting 6°) |with 
4% Federal Income Tax paid. 

Write today for 


Circular No. C-1004 


S.W.STRAUS 


Established C Incorpor- 
1882 «& O ated 
2 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Bldg. 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Boston 
Milwaukee Indianapolis Washington 
Buffalo Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


38 Yekrs Without Loss to Any Investor 

















Government of the 


French Republic 
5% Rentes 


A loan issued by France to her 
wn people, and a direct obligation of 
the rench Government 
Francs: free from all present and fu- 
ture French taxes: 
ore 1931. The inve 
buy 


1 
pay able in 


not redeemable be- 
tor in this country 
obliga- 

There 


may these a nent 
tions a 

mn opportunity ia a large apprecia- 
tion in capital, because at present the 


dollar will purchase more francs than 


a considerable discount 


when exchange is normal 

The purchaser in America of these 
French Government obligations is of- 
fered a possible profit ot over 100°, on 
invested at the 


the amount present 


time. 


Send for explanatory Booklet No. 2 M 


Colgate, Parker & Co. 


49 Wall Street New York 








and sec urity prices advance. 
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C f Li i 
ost oO 1V In? 
by Paul Tomli 
y Paul Tomlinson 
—___] 
Special Service of Inquiry Department 
The Financial and Insurance Department is prepared to give general advice on the subject of investments 
and insurance; also information on standard investment securities ‘his service is absolutely free to 
McClure readers. The Financial and Insurance Department cannot undertake to give any stock market 
prophecies, nor to sugges st speculative opportunities. Address all letters and orders for booklet to 
McClure Financial and Insurance Department, 25 West 44th Street, New York City. 
$< 
N a small New Jersey town of my ac- “ge eer The conclusion would seem to 
quaintance theres are living a number . therefore? that all one has to do is to buy 
of retired farmers. Rather, this was oe we now, hold them until the cost of 
their former status. A few years ago _ living shows a definite downward trend, and 
they sold their farms, invested the money, — sell them at a profit. How easy it looks! 
and with the income received from this And there is only one class of investment 
source and the savings they had managed — that most people would care to recommend 


to accumulate, planned Lo spend their declin- 
ing vears in well earned leisure Most of 
going to work by the day. 
The reason — simple enough — is that an 
sufficient to supply their wants a 
ago is now not adequate to buy 


them are now 
Ineome 
short time 
the necessaries of life 

The these farmers, 
merely an example of what has happened in 
greater or less degree to thousands of people 
Money is inflated 
as it used to be. 


cause of however, is 


throughout the country 

and is not worth as much 
Production has been kept down by the war, 
and due to their scarcity the price of com- 
modities has risen. Many people expected 
prices to go down with the termination of the 
As « matter of fact, there has scarcely 
been « halt in their upward climb since the 
It is an unpleasant 
Prices have 


wie 


was signed 
but not 


armistice 
situation, “a new one, 
ilways been going up and down 

Now, the what will be 
of lower commodity prices on 
It seems safe to say that they should advance. 
Vhe decreased pure hasing power of the dollar 
has been one of the most potent factors in 
forcing security down. If a dollar 
will only purchase half as much as it would 
three years ago, the fifty dollars interest on 
a thousand dollar five per bond is 
similarly worth only half of its face value in 
actual purchasing power. In order to com- 
pensate for this loss, the bond must be 
sold at less than a thousand dollars so that 
the purchaser gets a higher proportionate 
return on his investment. It is easy to see 
that the yield on an investment is not de- 
termined so much by the amount of the 
dividend or interest as by the price at which 
it is purchased 

When commodity prices begin to go down 
the yield of securities will go down 
Which means that the which 
securities will sell should This is 
practically the unanimous opinion of bankers 
who deal in investment securities. Imme- 
after the armistice 
was signed bond prices tem- 
porarily went up, due to 
buying on the part of large 
investors who believed that 
with the cessation of hos- 
tilities the 
would ro 


the effect 
securities? 


pom ts, 


price s 


cent. 


also 
prices at 
advance. 


diately 


formation 


cost of com- 


down to them. 


during the 


modities 


We all know now that they 
The fact 
remains, however, that 
what they expected to hap- 
pen then is going to happen 


guessed 


wrong 


mailing 


The McClure Financial 
Booklet 


This hi inancial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general in- 
about financial insurance 
and investment subjects 
ers have written that it is invaluable 
Requests for this booklet 
past year have 
such proportions that the 
Department is obliged to charge a 
nominal sum of fifteen cents a copy to 
partially cover the cost of printing and 
This book will enable you 
to avoid many of the 
a new investor is apt to encounter. 


unhesitatingly,—Liberty Bonds. 

What can be said of other classes of invest- 
ments? Take the case of railroad bonds. 
They have certainly declined in price, be- 
cause of the general readjustment in values, 
and also asa result of Government ownership. 
With the return of the carriers to their owners, 
things may be different. The security behind 
most railroad bonds has increased rather than 
otherwise. 

At this writing the nature of the legislation 
returning the carriers to private ownership is 
not known. It seems safe to say, however, 
that the roads may expect to be better off 
than has been the case recently. A strong 
prejudice has been created in many people's 
minds against railroad securities, an’! a long 
time must doubtless elapse before the stocks 
and bonds of the railroad companies are 
restored to their former favor with investors. 
But if this comes to pass railroad securities 
now offer the double attraction of high yield 
and future profits, , 

Public utilities, too, have been confronted 
with all sorts of perplexing and discouraging 
problems, the traction companies in par- 
ticular. The income allowed these companies 
is really fixed by law, but their costs are 
governed by necessity. At any rate the sad 
situation of the tractions does not apply to 
all utility companies, though the investing 
public has apparently placed them all in 
the same classification, with the result that 
their investment issues have suffered and 
their credit been hurt. 

The gas, ice, water, electric light and power 
companies require a comparatively small 
force to keep their plants running, and have 
only been temporarily hindered by the labor 


element. The companies which furnish power 


have obtained higher rates from their 
customers, and in this way have been able to 
secure compensation for increased costs. 


Public utilities are of vital importance to the 
districts they serve, and their product is a 
public necessity. Many investors see in their 
securities the same attrac- 
tions possessed by the stocks 
and bonds of railroads. 
These are only two ex- 
amples of securities whose 
present low prices seem to 
offer a high enough yield to 
partially offset the high cost 
of living. On the other 
hand, there are many 
stocks which are selling too 
high, whose price is not 
justified by security nor 
earnings hor prospects. 


Many read- 


assumed 
Financial 


pitfalls that 





MecClure’s Financial Booklet 


Eighth Edition 


Partial List of Contents 


How the Financial Swindler Werks 


How to Avoid We eg 7 Stocks 
safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe li aed = Larger Sums 


How Choose a Broker 


Hiow to Send Money to a Broker 

List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks who rigages 

List of Sound St 

\ Saf a= + - a on Margin 

Booklet will be nt for fifteen cents 

ll communications to MeClure 
New York 


in stamps 
Financial and Insurance Department, 


Investments Readily Convertible into 
Cash 

How Big Investors Place Their Funds 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and Prevent 


Their Loss and Destruction 
How to Figure the Real Return on Your 
Money 
First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the War 
The Partial-Payment Plan 


See announcement above. Address 


25 W. 44th St., 























Send for this 
Useful Primer 
for Investors 


) help inexperienced in- 
vestors, we have prepared 
a little booklet—*What You 
Should Know About Invest- 
ment.’’ It is easy to read, easy 
to understand. It contains an- 
swers to these and many other 
questions about securities: 
What really takes place 
when I buy a bond? 
What is behind the Bond’s 
promise ? 
What is the difference be- 
tween Bonds and Stocks? 
What is the difference be- 
tween Preferred and Com- 
mon Stock? 
Where do you draw the 
line between investment 
and speculation? 
Is every bond a safe in- 
vestment? 
“What You Should Know | 
About Investment” will be 
sent to you free upon request 


for M. C. 123. 


The National City 
Company 
National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 


A national investment service: More 
than 50 correspondent offices connected 
by about 10,000 miles of private wires, 


Bonds — Short Term Notes — Preferred Stocks 










































How to Invest 


$4820 


We have selected five se- 
curities—obligations respec- 
tively of a large motor truck 
company, an important rail- 
road, a French city, a county 
and a power company. 
These securities yield $300 
a year or over 6.20°;, on the 
investment, provide diversi- 
fication and a good market. 

For particulars ask for cir- 
cular M-C 73. 


A.B, Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia 
Buffalo Minneapolis 


Baltimore 
Cleveland 
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41 State Nat'l Bank Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okite 
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ARAN AMT 


H 


we 


An Assured Income 


Exempt from 
all Federal Income Taxes 


i 


i ly 


The just feeling of security 
accompanying the purchase of 
a municipal bond comes from 
the knowledge that a prosper- 
ous community has pledged 
itself to pay the interest 
when due and redeem it at its 
maturity. 

We offer bonds of some of the 
leading cities, towns and coun- 
ties of the Middle Western 
and Southern States, yielding 


from 5% te 514%. 


5 
= 
® 
= 
? 
=z 
2 
= 
: 


Booklet and circular on request 


Kauffman-Smith-Fmert Co. 


Security Building St. Louis, Mo. 


Tt 


Bam" i 











Sacrificed 


Bonds 


Among the securities which 
Europe, in her necessity, is 
selling for practically what- 
ever they will bring, are the 
Japanese Government 4°, 
bonds due in 1931. 


We are in a position to offer 
these bonds at a frice to yield 
around 7!9°,. 

Interest is payable in New 
York at the fixed rate of $4.87 
to the pound sterling or about 
$1 per pound above the cur- 
rent exchange rate. 


Send for Circular J-12 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, N-Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


























Own Your Own 
| Stocks in a Year 





Begin today 


Invest Wisely. Obtain 
Growing Income. Buy 
only high grade stocks 
paying substantial div- 
idends. First payment 
20% of purchase price. 
Balance equal monthly 
payments during year. 


Write today for Booklet “MM” 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Inves'ment Securities 





Cor. Broadway & Wall St., New York City | 




















We all know that conditions are unsettled, 
that there is unrest in all kinds of business 
and every class of society. But if you believe 
in this country, in the industry, intelligence, 
and spirit of the people there seems to b 
little reason for anxiety concerning our 
future prosperity. -One banker said recently, 
“The investor of to-day will reap the benefits 
of to-morrow.” He always does. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 
Insurance and Banking by Mail 


1.—*See How Easy It Is,” is the title of 
a new booklet just issued by the Postal 
Life Insurance Co., of New York. This 
booklet describes their insurance methods 
and will be sent on request. 

2.—Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., and 17 Wall 
St., New York City, will send upon request a 
special circular on some new investment 
issues. Send for Circular MC. 

$.—The Mercantile Trust 
St. Louis, Missouri, will be glad to send on 
request a complete circular descriptive of 
the First Mortgage Real Estate Six Per 
Cent. Serial Notes of the United Drug 
Building Company they are offering at the 
present time 

$.—A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., 62 Cedar 
St.. New York, have selected five representa- 
tive securities which involve a total invest- 
ment of $4,820. They yield $300 a year 
or over 6.2007. Ask Leach & Co. for their 
circular. 

5.—Kauffman-Smith-Emert Company, Se- 
curity Building, St. Louis, Mo., will be glad 
to send upon request a new booklet dealing 
with some high grade issues of municipal 
bonds, yielding as high as 5!9°). Send for 
Booklet MC, “ Bonds That Always Pay.” 

6.—S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, 
New York, and Straus Building, Chicago, 
have published a new booklet, “Safety and 
6°), explaining the reasons why no in 
vestor has ever lost a dollar of principal or 
interest in thirty-eight years on any invest- 
ment purchased of S. W. Straus & Co., and 
describing sound, first mortgage serial real 
estate bonds. In writing, specify circular X. 

7.—Dunham & Co., are distributing a 
current edition of their “Grey Book of 
Graphic Records.” Forty leading stocks 
are analyzed by means of tables and charts 
showing ranges of prices since 1912. The 
earnings, assets and working capital are 
presented in tabular form in this 86 page 
booklet. Ask for 80-C. ©, 

8.—This very interesting booklet describes 
how the smaller industrial Companies obtain 
funds for expansion, and the opportunity 
offered to investors of moderate means to 
invest in established concerns with a good 


Company, of 


record of earnings. I. D. Noll & Co., 170 
Broadway, New York. 
9—H. M. Byllesby & Co.. Inc., 111 


Broadway. New York, 202 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Hl., will send, upon request, 
a booklet describing their new oil property. 
Send for booklet MC-1, “A Study of Shaffer 
Oil & Refining Co., and the Position It Occu- 
pies in the Petroleum Industry.” 

10.—G. L. Miller & Co., 113 Hurt Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., will send upon request an 
interesting booklet dealing with some high 
grade real estate bonds. Circular MC. 

11.—*What You Do Not See in a Bond 
Circular,” is often an important factor in the 
selection ot bonds by the investment banker 
tor his clients. This pamphlet with “* Bond 
Topics,” will be sent on request directed to 
A. H. Bickmore & Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York. 

12.—Investors may obtain from R. J. 
McClelland & Co., 100 Broadway, New York, 
a copy ot “The Investment Digest,” review- 
ing all classes of securities and containing 
specific suggestions of the best issues. The 
foreign exchange situation is also explained. 

13.—Hollister, White & Co., 50 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass., will send upon request a 
booklet dealing with a new list of preferred 
industrial securities. Send for booklet 
CL-350. 

14.—“Acceptance” is the title of a com- 
prehensive and thorough booklet which will 
be of great value to business houses dealing 
in acceptances. Both foreign and domestic 
acceptances are dealt with in this booklet. 
It will be sent upon request by the National 
City Co., New York. 

15.—John Muir & Co., odd lot and Liberty 
Bond specialists, 61 Broadway, New York, 
have recently made several changes in their 
partial-payment plan terms which are ex- 
plained in the new edition of their booklet 
“The Partial Payment Plan,” which is free 
on request. 

16.—Francis & Company, 1 Wall Street, 


6% 


First Mortgage 
$500 


Real Estate Serial Notes 


IX are offering an Per Cent Real 

state Serial Notes secured by a first mortgage on 
a tract of ground in the industrial center of a large city with 
a new, modern fire-proof building erected thereon and worth 
more than double the mortgage. that attractive 
quality, it has the backing of a nationally known corpora- 
tion with assets of more than fourteen times the total issue 
of notes. Write for circular No. 721 giving full particulars 
of this desirable investment. Our booklet, “Investment 
Steps,” will also prove interesting as well as profitable to 
every investor. Send for it 


issue of $500 Six 


besides 


Real Estate Loan Department 


Mercantile Trust Company 


= MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS Ss 


Member Federal Reserve System 





Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 





























INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other investment 
securities. This. frm was founded in 1865 and we 
have always endeavored to recommend to our clients 
conservative investments. As the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared to 
execute orders for the purchase or sale of securities on 


members of 


a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kadder, Peabody 6 Co. 


115 Devonshixe St. 17 WallStreet 
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of Your Funds 


Y purchasing high-grade, 
dend-paying, industrial securities, 
you become an actual partner in the 
enterprises. You secure your full 
share in your companies’ prosperity. 


New England—the “Hub” of the na- 
tion’s'industries—is now enteringa per- 
iod of even greater expansion. These 
industries offer you a choice selection 
of high-grade Preferred Stocks. 


divi- 





Let our experienced and completely 
equipped ~rganization aid you in im- 
proving your income with safety. 


cAn earning unit of your investment 








Write us tor our Booklet CL29] “‘Safeéuarding Your Investments” 


| Hollister.White & Go. 


50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass . 


PHILADELPHIA SPRINGFIELD PROVIDENCE 
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a eanedeiienetanen ~ ; | New York City, will be pleased to send upon | Ee 


| request some interesting circulars describing 








id a variety of new investments. I s I 
A A 17.—" We're Right on the Ground,” by n re t an 

n i to EK. J. Landers & Co., of Grand Forks, N. D., | r e€c 

covers Farm Mortgages from the Northwest. 


Successful Investing | | ;* 


18.—Geography has nothing to do with Save Mone 
thrift. This is the message of Booklet “D,” 


| Making intelligent investments put out by the Citizens Savings & Trust | 

necessitates close study of earn Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The booklet. "Ss . . . 8. F 

ine, emote end porting cagitel description of “The Home of Banking by [ts a real satisfaction to be able to do things for 

Mail,” is sent free upon application. yourself and not have to depend on someone else — 
The latest edition of our “Grey 19 Aurelius Swanson Company, of Okla . | i 2c av t » A) - Ares . 
Book of Graphic Records” con homa City, Oklahoma, will send upon re- someone whose interest may not be you? interest. : 
tains analytical tables and charts quest their new booklet dealing with some , . se > eatisfacti : { 
st y+ (O12 191s alias recent issu f 6°, farm mortgag l a Moreov er, there is not only satisfaction in 
stocks from 1912-191¢ ere ssues O ( i ) rages - n . ? e s 
20.—Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan., will doing things for yourself, but there is the ¢ 

ater ie ebamal tae oping a element of education in learning how things 
actions, earnings per share, etc., 21.—Colgate, Parker & Co., 49 Wall St., are done and then doing them. é 


of each stock 


New York, have issued a booklet for in 
vestors explaining Internal and External 


And there is not only satisfaction and edu- 


We will be glad to send you a copy a“ - ° ° . * 

of this book and a sainahieh = Foreign Government tssues and the possible cation in It, but you often Save time and 
plaining how you can buy the profits they offer purchasers in America at ij ~ : 

stocks described and other high money too, which is just what happens 





grade securities on our Monthly the present time. . = 
Installment Plan. 22.—Farson, Son & Co., 115 Broadway, 


New York City, will send upon request an 
| interesting circular regarding the Cadet 
Hosiery Company, 8°, Preferred Stock. | 
Send for Circular C-T. 


when you do business with the iL 


reowes POSTAL LIFE‘ ,..,.... 
meses INSURANCE.) si: 
$9,000,000 COMPANY $40,000,000 


If you want information about insurance protection, 
be your own agent. Simply write the Posra. and 
you will get particulars by return mail. ‘The facts 


_| ANALYZ run | The Golden Flaw and figures will be official, and a specimen Policy will be W 





Ask for Booklets 80-C, C. 





| Upon request from readers, McClure’s Financial De- 

partment will arrange with any of the above named 
* NHAM nM & | firms to furnish promptly the booklets mentioned | 

43 Exchange Place New York | in this column. In sending request to McClure’s 





Telephones 8300-16 Hanover | for booklets, please order them by marginal 








| number as well as by Booklet number. 






























































~~ INVESTM ENTS [Continued from a forwarded, so that you can see just what the Company 
page 77| r a lian steal AOR da? 
contracts to do. You will find that by dealing direct you 
[With THE \ \ ae] 7 practically save the commissions that other companies pay 
| CHART- (a copy: | “I didn’t mean to be! their agents. You will indeed find that the Posrat Lire 
: py ORIGINAL But you were! M o- 
righted form for VALUABLE “I didn’t mean to be... But, girlie! is the Company of 
analyzing securities). The stage!” 
| . . “9 = 
| the stockholder determines for him-| “Well, what's wrong with the stage? Safety, Saving and Service 
self the value of his investments - | “Nothing, but”— . 
the good and bad features of | “see what it is! You don’t love me!” It is not only safe and not only saves money for you but its Heattu 
new stock offerings are made plain. “a I do — Bureau renders an important service by giving to policyholders the 
ASK FOR A limited number of | | “Ven Tdo!” privilege of one free medical examination each year, so as to detect 
THE INVEST: er een “No, you don’t! If you did, you wouldn't disease in time to check it; and periodical Bulletins on Health-Conser- 
CHART mind my having a little fun.” vation are also sent free to policyholders. 
NO.vc4 ss \ policeman passed slowly, casting an 
: a \ ted ifive ad | appraising glance at them as he went by. f+] Find Out What 
™ The policeman was a man of the world, a Strong Postal Points You Can Save 
man of experience. FIRST: Standard Policy 
Investment Underwriters “She's working the poor boob for some- reserves. Resi om san To take advantage of 
170 Broadway, New York | thing,” said the policeman to himself. “ And a ee o.000 ono, | POSTAL benefits and econ- 
= . | she’s got him going! Girls!” said the police- SEGOND: “Old line. pee omies, call at the Com- 
= = — SSS ]|_ | man with a large, tolerant amusement. And oo insurance — not fra- | pany’s offices or simply 
il} | passed on. HIRD: Glace dinidends | Write and say: “Mail in- 
Investments Of | He was perfectly right. In another minute es 4 8 pe y| surance porticulars as men- 
| | > é ~ ° . 
‘ ‘ Lancelot had capitulated and the usual contingent tioned in McCuure’s for 
a | 
Prov en Vitality | | “I only want you to be happy, darling,” erties Stested nals. March.” In your letter 
WO SCORE diversit i inve stment c- | | | he said ominng 1 cy provisions, approved by be sure to give: 
ugities of exceptional merit are briefly | “You are a dear!” sai ay. the New York State In- 
‘ ribed j o r timely need le t “192 I | She kissed him. arene Department. isles . — ——_ 
hw. mr od ca ‘ 1 ae “The rehearsals are starting right away,” strict New Pork "ais aoe 3. Theexact date of your birth. 
pa a | said Miz speaking rapidly. “This fello quirements and subject to ; 
eg ES SE DET eae | vc avs - ane e il . i ce the Us ited States Postal You will receive full informa- them 
| excellent returns to the investor characterize says he's sure he can get me a job in the Pn - os glen based on official seperts ll 
these offering chorus. It's going to be a dandy show, he SIXTH: Hizh Medical] regularly filed with the New bo 
Thee “rill hich we recommend have been savs It's called “( Yh, Mabel!’ or 30me- standards in the selection York State Insurance De- - ool 
elected by an organization equipped with thing. Good night, dear!” of risks. . _ | partment. Writing places you Fg 
nial ring. management and auditing d | SEVENTH: Policyhl lev under no obligation and no PosTa. Life BUILDING x M, 
reste “< are : +i 2 | . : SP ia She vanished abruptly, leaving Lancelot Heaith Bureau provides one agent will be sent to visit you. Sil FIFTH AVE. COR. 43° ST. ——— 
ir ; ty rt - ceaseless | with a dim feeling that something had been free medical examination The re sultant —_ NEW YORK nnenemee 
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—_ == of seeing her in the evenings was taken — 
from him, for the chorus of her musical | — a 
comedy began to rehearse at night | 

Sometimes he was able to meet her after | The Ravestment Digest 
these night rehearsals: and, when he did, aa ee a 
he noticed that already a subtle change had situation and is class fied 
begun in her. She had not precisely tough- as to 
ened, but she had certainly taken on some of 
the distinguishing marks of her new pro- 
fession She was full of stories of the other 
girls. Somebody had given Tot a sunburst: 
Pickles had had an awful call-down from 
the stage-lirector: the net result of all of 
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Fowvriller First Mortgage Bonds 


Sound Investments. 
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| length. 


His faithful scissors still worked on auto- 
matically, but his thoughts were far away. 


1| Once a customer tipped him a cent by 


mistake, and he never even noticed it. 


title of the piece, vice “Oh, Mabel!" and 
six other titles superseded — had opened 
in Detroit and was working its way east 
in one-week jumps. Lancelot ticked off the 
days on a special route-sheet of his own 
which he had pinned up over his bed. 
He held out up to the Washington week, 
and then he obtained special leave of 
absence and rushed to the Pennsylvania 


prospect of meeting her. 

The trouble about hearts is that they sing 
too soon. It is painful to have to record it, 
but — from Lancelot’s point of view — the 
meeting was an even worse frost than “She's 
All Right” was when, a week later, il 
opened in New York. 

He met her at the stage-door. For an ap- 
preciable space of time Lancelot stood in a 
narrow alleyway while girls of all sizes brushed 
past him. 
all giggled. It was Lancelot’s first experience 

| of this sort of thing, and it reduced his sen- 
sibilities to a frazzle. By the time May 
finally emerged, looking trim and neat in 


beautiful hair, he was perfectly limp. 


and when she saw him she stopped dead. 

| “Larry!” 

| Lancelot was too far gone by this time to 
appreciate subtle voice-inflections, or he 
would have noted that she spoke more with 
surprise than pleasure. 

“Whatever are you doing here?” 

“IT came to see you,” said Lancelot. 

“Dut .. 
awire? Then I wouldn't have made a date.” 

“Have you got a date?” he said dully. 
The disappointment was numbing. Wash- 
ington is an attractive city, but he had not 
made a four-hour journey just to inspect 
its interesting public buildings. 

“Well, you ought to have wired,” said 
May defensively. “‘How was I to know? 
| Mr. Fletcher asked me to go out to supper, 

so, of course, I said I would.” 

“Fletcher!” 

“Why not?” she said, a little shrilly, 
“Why shouldn’t I go out to supper with Mr. 
Fletcher? He’s the press-agent of the show, 
and he can do me a lot of good. I want to 

| get on, don’t I?”” Something in the blank 
| unhappiness of Lancelot’s face made her 
change her tone. “* You mustn't be silly, Larry 

dear,” she said more gently. “It doesn't 
| amount to anything. Mr. Fletcher's a per- 

fect gentleman. But I must go out with him 
| when he asks me, mustn't I, if he can do 
me a lot of good?” 

There was a silence. 

“Well, I mustn't be late,” said May at 








“No,” said Lancelot. 

“I'm very sorry.” 

“It’s all right.” 

“Well, good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Their ways parted at the entrance of the 
alley. Lancelot walked listlessly off. There 


blue serge with a small hat on top of her | 


left town, Lancelot plumbed the depths. | 


“She’s All Right’’— for that was now the | 


Station. All the way down in¥the train } 
his heart was singing within him at the 
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“$100 a Week! 


They all stared at him and they | 


She was humming a tune as she came out, | 


. Well, why didn’t you send me ; # 


Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They’ve made me Superintendent — 
and doubled my salary! Now wecan have 
the comfortsand pleasures we've dreamed 
of—our own home, a maid for you, Nell, 
and no more worrying about the cost of 
living! 

‘The president called me in today and 
told me. He said he picked me for pro- 
motion three months ago when he learned 
I was studying at home with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Now 
my chance has come—and thanks to the 
. C.S., I’m ready for it ”’ 

Thousands of men now know the joy of happy 
prosperous homes because they let the Interna 
tional Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
spare hours for bigger work and better pay. 

Why don't you study some one thing and get 
ready for a real job, at a Salary that will give your 
wife and children the things you would like them 
to have? 

You can doit! Pick the position you want in the work 


e like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you for it right 
your own home in your spare time. 

Yes, you can dcit' More than two million have done it 
the last twenty-seven years. More than 100,000 are doing 
right now. Without obligation, find out how you ca! 
join them. Mark and mail this coupon ! 
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Marine Engineer 
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Cert. Pub. Accountant 
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Railway Accountant 
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Teacher 
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was an accusing voice within him which told | 


him that once again he had failed to play a 
heroic part. It pointed out, that May was 
not the sort of girl a man could hold by 
tactics like his. She needed a firm and 
resolute hand. In «a moment of clear 
vision he saw that sooner or later, behaving 
in this limp way, he must her. She 
would grow to despise him. What girl, 


k sec 


demanded the inner voice, could help despis- | 


| ing a man who let another man walk off 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT | with her under his very nose and did not 


even utter a protest? 
For an 


Girls liked a strong 
instant a flicker of the 


| right spirit burned in Lancelot’s mild soul. 


. * 7 ha W I iat “ 
ARD-BELMONT offers a six- year Missouri Military Academy gn fire. | He stopped. He would follow her and find 
" proof barracks and new buiiding for younger boys is the 


her and snatch her from the society of this 
The 


died away. How could he find her? 


flicker | 
He | 


couldn't go round dragging all the restaurants | 


in the city. 

He ended his evening by taking a solitary 
coffee and wheatcakes at an all-night lunch- 
Then he went back to the station 
and had to wait two hours for a train. 

The week dragged its weary length along. 
Saturday came at last, and Lancelot went 


to bed with the first gleam of happiness that | 


had illuminated his gray existence since the 
Monday. ‘To-morrow he would May 
once more in her own little flat where he 
had never felt anything but at home 

Voices came to him through the front 


sec 
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HE knows that something must be done to repair 
what long hours of work and worry have torn down. 

From her Physician she knows that Sanatogen, the food-tonic, 
supplies what nerves need most—concentrated nourishment, in 
the shape of pure protein and organic phosphorus, to provide a 
fresh and abundant store of energy for the work-weary nerves. 


nd when Sanatogen actually brings to him a new joy in 
working and achieving, he, too, feels that in Sanatogen he has 
found indeed a true friend to lean on in times of physical stress. 

He will say with David Belasco: “I heartily recommend San- 
itogen to all those who, like myself, are obliged to overwork. 
\fter my personal experience I can readily vouch for its recupera- 


qualities.” 





“But your nerves simply 
cant stand the strain!” 


You. too, will find Sanatogen the aid you need. 
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door, as he stood there next day, breathing 
quickly with anticipation mingled with the 
effort of running up four flights of stairs. 
They had the effect of causing an immediate 
depression of his exalted mood. He had 
counted on May being alone. His mood 
changed to an unwonted irritation. Were 
these meetings always to go wrong? 

And then the door opened. It was opened 
by Mr. Fletcher. 

“Hullo!” said Mr. Fletcher 

The press-agent was a man cf commanding 
appearance. He was broad and _ heavily 
built, and he stood four inches above Lance- 
lot. But what dominated Lancelot was the 
man’s self-satisfaction, his air of being en- 
tirely certain of himself. It seemed to ex- 
pand him. Lancelot, as he gazed upon him, 
felt obscure and insignificant. 

« Is Miss Gleason in?” 

“Yes. Want to see her?” 

What Lancelot would have liked to reply 
was, “Of course [ want to see her, damn your 
eyes, and what the devil are you doing here, 
anyway.” But the magnetism of the other 
was upon him like a spell. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Come in.” 

Lancelot followed him humbly into the 
sitting-room. 

“Some one to see you, May,” 
press-agent 

Bevond his intervening bulk Lancelot 
could perceive a blue serge dress. His heart 
was beating wildly. He squeezed past Mr. 
Fletcher. 

And then he stopped dead. 

“Hello, Larry!” 

Lancelot did not speak. A helpless, night- 
mare feeling had overcome him . The 
voice was the voice of May. The face was 
May’s face. But the hair. . 

Gone was the great rolling black wave. 
. . . Gone was the soft, brooding cloud 
Gone the moonless night, the water under 
the stars... . Piled in an affected mass 
upon her head, gleaming and golden, her 
hair smote upon his vision and froze him 
in his tracks. She had dyed it yellow! 

May smiled a little nervously. 

“How do you like it?” she said. 

Lancelot found no words. 

“It was Mr. Fletcher's idea,” went on 
May. “He said managers would always 
rather engage blonde girls.” 

Mr. Fletcher surveyed his handiwork with 
complacency. 

“Sure,” he said. “Black hair don’t get 
you anywhere. Blondes are all the thing 
these days.” He stepped back abruptly. 
“Say! What the hell!” 

Lancelot had cracked Push a rabbit too 
far and he will turn on a bulldog. Persecute 
a sheep beyond the limit which nature has 
set for its endurance, and it will attack a 
lion. All his life Lancelot had bowed meckly 
before the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune: all his life he had accepted affronts 
as his birthright. But now the breaking- 
point had been reached. He was looking 
on the world—and particularly Mr. 
Fletcher — through a mist of red. That 
wonderful hair of May’s had held him a 
slave to her every whim. But now. . 
He uttered a sound that was half sob, 
half snarl, and flung himself on the press- 
agent. 

“What the hell!”’ said Mr. Fletcher 

Mr. Fletcher was no poltroon. He was a 
man who kept up his end in the world. But 
hitherto he had never been called upon to 
do it physically, and he had permitted him- 
self to become a trifle soft. He reeled before 
Lancelot’s onslaught, tripped over a stool, 
and collapsed on the sofa. 

“Get up!” said Lancelot through his teeth, 
and stood breathing heavily. 

The press-agent got up. The first shock of 
surprise over, he was prepared to enter more 
fully into this matter. The unexpectedness 
of Lancelot’s attack had put him at a dis- 
advantage in the opening stages of the cam- 
paign, but he had now adjusted his mind to 
the business in hand. His blood was up. 
He had no notion why he was being as- 
saulted by a perfect stranger, but his forehead 
was tingling where Lancelot had struck it, 
and his favorite tie, torn from its moorings 
by Lancelot’s clutching hand, was practi- 
cally a total loss, and he was in the mood to 
seek reparation for these outrages. 

May stood rigid, a paralyzed spectator of 
the proceedings. At the beginning she had 
started forward and laid a hand on Lancelot’s 
arm, but he had shaken it off with an energy 
so savage and unexpected that she had 
shrunk back, terrified, against the wall: and 
she remained there now because it seemed 
the only place in the room which was not 
in the track of the storm. 


he asked. 


said the 


Meanwhile Lancelot’ and Mr. Fletcher 
fought spaciously all over the place. 

There are few things which your red 
blooded writer enjoys describing more than 
a fight. But it has to be the right sort of 
fight, with seconds and rounds and may-the- 
best-man-win and all that sort of thing 
An untidy brawl like this gives him no chane. 
There is no finesse about it. As far as Lance. 
lot and Mr. Fletcher were concerned, {hp 
Queensbury Rules might never have been 
written. Mr. Fletcher tore  Lancelot’s 
collar off, and Lancelot hit Mr. Fletcher 
with a volume of love poetry which y 
lying convenient to his hand on a small 
table. Mr. Fletcher knocked  Lancelo) 
against the small table, and Lancelot grabbed 
the small table and hit Mr. Fletcher with 
that. In fact, to avoid going into wearisome 
detail, he hit Mr. Fletcher with practically 
everything in the room except May, who 
dodged, the sofa, which was too heavy ty 
lift, the book-case, which was fastened ty 
the wall, and the picture of September Morp, 
which hung too high to be reached. It was 
a well-directed blow with a bronze flower. 
bowl which settled the issue. It took 
Mr. Fletcher squarely on the head, and he 
subsided on the floor. 

Have vou had 
Lancelot fiercely. 

Mr. Fletcher did not reply, for his interest 
in the proceedings had evaporated entirely 
He sat on the floor and panted. 

Lancelot surveved May grimly. He was 
a repellent object. One of his eves Was Closed, 
the other stared horribly. His lip was cut 
and the blood dripped slowly down his 
chin, Yet, awful as was his aspect, May 
gazed ypon him with a devotion which his 
normal appearance had never aroused jn 
her. The centuries had slipped away from 
these simple people, and they were back in 
the Stone Age. Emotions which civilization 
had done its best to crush out of them were 
alive again, raw and tingling. 

“Larry!” cried May. 

So might a proud young wife have spoken 
to her mate as he emerged triumphant from 
a brisk three rounds with a saber-toothed 
tiger, or a lively turn-up with the local man- 
moth. 

“Larry!” 

Lancelot spoke no word. His thoughts 
at the moment were vague and chaotic, but 
he realized dimly that she had passed from 
his life. He felt tenderly the  shapeless 
swelling which in some way or other had 
contrived to attach itself to the side of his 
head. Then he walked quickly out of the 
room. 

“Larry!” 

Mr. Fletcher looked up from the floor 
His thoughts, also, were chaotic, but hi 
had collected them sufficiently to enable 
him to remember that he had been attacked 
by a mob of assassins and had put up a 
great battle. 

“Did I win?” he inquired. 

He found himself addressing emptiness 
May had gone. She had caught Lancelot 
up on the first landing, and was babbling in 
his arms. 


as 


enough?” demanded 


If you go up the main street of Ostoria 
Ohio, you will see on the left a smart new 
frame building which bears over its door 
a gold sign 

BARBER SHOP 


and underneath 
L. Purvis, Propr. 


As you have probably just come from the 
depot after a gritty train-journey, you ate 
sure to need a shave and a general brush-up. 
so you will enter. But you will have to watt 
a moment for your turn, for the proprietor 
is occupied with another customer. he 
young woman at the cashier's desk soot hes 
you by telling you that Mr. Purvis will be 
through in a moment. She is small and 
pretty, but the thing about her which youa" 
sure to notice particularly is her hair. It 
is dark hair. And yet dark is such a feeble 
word. It is like a great rolling black 
wave. It is like a soft, brooding cloud. If 
you are poetical you will probably compar 
it in your mind to a moonless night or wate! 
under the stars. It was cut quite short 
like a boy’s, when the Purvises arrived her 
after the honeymoon, for, as everybod! 
knows, Mrs. Purvis had a fever or some 
thing of that sort and had to have it clippet 
But it has regained all its old length am 
luxuriance now. ; 

L. Purvis, Propr., is finishing with be 


With his gleaming razor he ™ 
le which 


customer. 
moves a patch of unreclaimed jung’ 
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still lingers on the left cheek, and, stepping 
hack, surveys his handiwork with silent 
satisfaction. He now produces a steaming 
towel from nowhere and dumps it on the 
customer's face, kneads it for awhile, whisks 
it off, applies witch-hazel, and finally jabs 
the face W ith a second towel. 

“Face massage, sir?” 

“No!” 

“Better have a face massage, sir!” 

“Nol” 

“Very good for the skin. 
getting wrinkled. 

“When I was at the Hotel Cosmopolis 
in New York, all the gentlemen used to take 


a tace massage. 


Prevents it 


“That so?” 

“Very restful and soothing, sir.” 

“Yes? Well, all right. Gimme a face 
massage.” 

The woman with the wonderful hair turns 
to you apologetically. 

“Tm afraid you will have to wait just a 
little longer, sir. Both the assistants are 
out at their lunch.” 

You settle down to your newspaper. It 
is not unpleasant to wait, for there is an 
atmosphere of homey contentment about 
this barber-shop. Moreover, the proprietor 
has impressed you. He knows his job, and 
he is so obviously a man of determination 
and character 





Who Is Profiteering? 


| Continued from page 24| 





should be. The merchant who has always a 
fresh stock has always a fresh credit with the 
wholesaler and attractive goods to sell the 
public. Interest charges do not eat up his 
profits. With a larger business his overhead 
issmaller. He can beat his slow-going, slow- 
witted competitor, with a slow-moving stock, 
both as to price and quality. 

Now consider the difference. The man 
who can turn his capital, or stock, over 
fifteen or twenty times a year may average 
on his sales only 2°, profit, and yet his ag- 
gregate return at the end of the year is 30°, 
to 40% on his investment. Of course it is 
outrageous. But the public gets the benefit! 
The little man with the small stock, turned 
over only four or five times a year, must 
make 8% or 10°7, on his sales in order to do 
as well. And the public must pay! 

The same thing is true in every line. In 
the boot and shoe trade it was found that 
the range of the rate of turnover was from 
five times down to only once in a year and a 
halt. Same thing in the hardware trade. 
And correspondingly the profits of the boot 
and shoe man and the hardware man, and 
similar jines, must be larger than the grocery- 
man, because, in order to make the same 
amount upon his capital, he must charge the 
public a higher margin over the cost. Con- 
versely, in a general way, the wholesaler’s 
rate of profit (the unconscionable “* middle- 
man” of whom we hear so much) is lower 
than that of the retailer because his turn- 
over is more rapid and his losses less. 

This is why it is so grossly unfair, and so 
destructive to every kind of sane thinking 
and sane feeling to hold up to public repro- 
bation the capital profits of this or that 
industry. For the rest, one may be quite 
sure that these high profits cannot last long, 
and that they will be inevitably, as they 
are invariably, followed by the long, dreary 
stretch of depression, when there are little 
or no profits at all. For this is the rule in 
all business and in all trade. 

It is quite true that in general all indus- 
tries and all business have been making 
unusual profits on the capital invested. But 
it is not true that the margin of profits on 
sales has been anything like doubled or 
trebled as they would have been if the per- 
vasive cry of “profiteering” were true. 

But if it is not the corner groceryman or 
the butcher, or the baker, who is profiteer- 
ing, who then? Well, let us see. 

Roughly speaking, the farmer is getting 
something like two prices for everything he 
raises in his fields. The farmer was indeed 
almost the first of the profiteers. For the 
demand for food was one of the first of the 
great demands which the War produced. 

But no one has suggested a criminal prose- 
cution of the farmer. The government act- 
ually guaranteed to the wheat raisers a 
price that was more than twice the normal 
price of wheat; and it kept that guarantee 
good for a year and a half after the War 
was ended. 

The steel makers came next; and prices 
of steel rose to unheard of heights. Yet here 
again there was no thought of a criminal 
prosecution. So far from that, the govern- 
ment fixed a price on steel products at much 
higher than twice the normal figures 

Then there was the copper producer. 
here was a war demand for copper, with 
War prices. But the government did not 
say that the copper miners should sell at the 
old figure, but at about twice the old figure 
instead. This meant, as it did with the steel 
men and the farmers, at least three or four 
limes the normal rate of profit (for a time). 


or forty billions a year 


Then there was the cotton planter. There 
was a real scandal. Every man, woman and 
child in the United States has to wear cotton. 
And even after the War had begun, cotton 
sold as low as six and seven cents a pound. 
In the War it went above thirty-five cents. 
That is something like five prices as against, 
say, two prices for wheat and corn and 
steel and copper. And these prices still rule 
fifteen months after the Armistice. 

Yet no one in the government has stepped 
in to say that the cotton planter or the cotton 
speculator should not “rob the public” of 
every last cent they could exact. No prose- 
cutions, not even price fixing. 

Still worse, in a way, was the case of wool 
In the year before the War, the wool clip 
in Montana, for example, brought around 
nine cents a pound. In 1918, it brought 
above sixty-nine cents a pound, higher, and 
it is still around that price now. And yet 
no one proposed to send the wool growers 
to jail. They were actually glad to have them 
grow more wool, even at these prices. 

And so on all through the list. The makers 
of drugs and dyes and chemicals; the makers 
of powders and explosives; the builders of 
ships: almost every one who had anything 
useful in war times was encouraged to pro- 
duce his utmost, at anywhere from two to 
seven or ten times his normal fee. Is it any 
wonder that prices went into the air? 

But why, asks the Man in the Street and 
the Housewife in the Home, should they stay 
there? That, in itself, is a fairly large 
story. But this is easy to see: 

If you double, triple, or quadruple the 
average returns to the farmers of the West, 
the cotton planters of the South, the meat 
growers of ‘Texas, the copper miners, the 
steel makers, the wool growers, and scores 
of others, bid them produce all they can at 
these prices, and keep this up for four years, 
you will -have put into the hands of millions 
upon millions of people a purchasing power 
they never dreamed of having before. 

And they will pass it on. They will bid 
for labor, and pay extravagant wages. And 
they have for fair. Try to purchase a work- 
ingman’s time now and see the result. 

In cold figures, this new purchasing power, 
distributed among 90°; or more of the popu- 
lation, amounted in round figures to some- 
thing like thirty or forty billions a year. That 
was as much as the whole income of the 
United States in 1914, 

And we are engaged in spending it now. 

Now it is a very curious thing, which very 
few people know, that there is a natural law 
about spending. It is just as definite a law, 
in its way, as the law of gravitation, or 
Gresham's law of money, or any others you 
might pick out. That law is this: 

About seven or eight people out of ten 
throughout the whole wide world will spend 
practically every cent they can get. 

Of the remaining two or three out of the 
ten, more than half will lose what they get 
in some fashion, usually speculating, even if 
they do not spend it. 

Not fifteen people out of a hundred can 
keep a fortune even when they get it 

All these things are shown and proved by 
all the tables and figures and investigations 
that you can get hold of. 

You don’t have to have any further answer, 
really, as to why prices are still sky high, 
higher even now after the War is over. 

It would have been exactly the same if 
there had been no war, and you had given 
the people of this country an extra thirty 
It would have been 
spent, and we should have had just the same 
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Another field of endeavor has opened up to 
women. Experience has shown that writing mo- 
tion picture stories seems to be especially suited 
to women Already scores of women have taken 
up this new, fascinating and remunerative pas- 
time Dozens of them are supplying the motion 


So great is this famine in photvplays that pro- 
ducers and stars are combing the country for new 
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Motion picture producers and stars are searching the country 
for men and women with imagination who know how to write 
workable ideas and stories in the action language of the screen. 

They don't want literary gems 
writers never wrote a line for publication 
Los Angeles alone need 5,000 new photoplays this year. 
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The studios around 
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Successful photoplay writing is Thomas H. 
not a complex, mysterious propo- 
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on certain fundamental principles 
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shows how photoplays are written 
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you well for human nature stories 
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woman producer uround you have innumerable 
plots and ideas for motion pic- 
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being developed by us. It is not 
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| tamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
| prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
| of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ii ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
| | his pledge that they are the best in 
| 
| 
| 
| 





materials, workmanship and style pos- 
| sible to produce at the price. Into 
| every pair go the results of sixty-seven 

experience in making shoes, 


years 
time when W. L 
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CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. 
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do in New York. 
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riot of bigh living. an orgy of extravagance, 
with the same high prices that we have 
now 

On the present riot of spending that has 
followed upon this paper-money jag, there 
is no need to dilate. The newspapers, the 
magazines, and even, in a faint way, the 
pulpiteers and the economists, are full of it. 
\ metropolitan newspaper recounts a number 
of stories of the fantastic prices obtained 
for furs, silks, and other fineries. 

One was of a Fifth Avenue fur dealer, 
who, finding his stock going very rapidly 
before Christmas, and seeing no chance to 
replenish it, marked his goods up to such 
figures that he had hardly the face to name 
the figures. Fora particularly fine specimen 
which he was offering to a customer who 
was obviously exuding money, he named a 
price of $15,400, but was about to add a 
suggestion of a reduction when the customer 
said impatiently. 

“Oh, wrap it up. Pm in a hurry.” 


ND this is but a sample. The sale of silk 
jewelry, pianos, automobiles, 
phonographs and every kind of luxury has 
surpassed all precedent. It is stated, for ex- 
ample, that in the last year, diamonds to 
the aggreente of over a hundred millions 
have been soid in this country; and we know 
that for the first time in its history the with- 
drawals of gold' from the sub-treasury for 
use in the jewelry trade exceeded the total 
production of all the gold mines of the United 
States for last year. 

This spending craze is likewise revealed 
in the extraordinary demand for high-priced 
goods, to the relative neglect of the cheaper 
It has been the universal experience 
of merchants in the last year that they could 
dispose of their finer wares much more rapidly 
than the more ordinary grades, and that 
the higher they pushed the prices, the faster 
they seemed to go. 

It is amazing to find in the face of the 
universal and nation-wide outcry at the high 
cost especially of clothing, t hat within the 
last year, that is, since the War demands 
ceased, the price of high-grade wools, for 
example, has nearly doubled, while for the 
coarser but even more serviceable grades the 
price has declined. This fact is pointed out 
by President Wood of the American Woolen 
Company. Here is his statement: 

“In March, 1917, just before we 
entered the War, the coarser grades 
were selling at 75 cents a pound, the 
better grades from $1.25 to $1.65 a 
pound. Now the coarser grades are 
down to 55 cents a pound, while the 
domestic, fine grades are up to $2.00, 
and the finest Australian wool to $2.75! 

“Nor is this all. While during the 
War the supply of coarse wools re- 
mained about stationary, there is now a 
shortage of about 200 million pounds 
of the finer grades,’— due to the ex- 
travagant demand. 

President Wood adds this instructive 
experience: 

“We recently made up a sample of 
cloth in which coarse wool was used 
simply in the warp. The appearance 
of the sample was but slightly different 
from that made of finer wool. It had 
in a marked degree the smooth, soft tex- 
ture of fine wool. As a cloth it was good, 
strong and serviceable. Before the War 
it would have sold readily, but we were 
absolutely unable to get it on the 
market. Our selling agencies told us 
there was no demand for it, and that 
the people would not buy it.” 

Another instructive example was detailed 
by a worker in a Fair Price Committee 
movement. A shoe. merchant complained 
that although he had marked down the price 
of his goods, they were not moving as fast 
as that of a high-priced competitor across 
the way. Just to make a test, some speci 
mens which he had offered in his windows 
at $9. were taken across the way to his rival 
and put in the latter’s window at $14.00. 
lhey sold readily. 

This is in part a measure of the present 
craze. But I am far from thinking that 
even this craze explains it all. A good part, 
I believe, is due to the sensational and often 
hysterical articles, editorials and interviews, 
with which the newspapers have been loaded. 
The case of and shoes has been 
especially notable. The public mind has 
been educated to the idea that leather was 
so high and labor so dear that an ordinary 
pair of good shoes could not be purchased 
for anything like a fair price. 

This had its effect even in the writer's 
own mind. I had occasion not very long 
ago to visit Brockton, Massachusetts, and 


goods, 


articles. 


boots 


found that the careful tabulation there kept 
showed that the cost of making Brockton 
shoes had in the last four years almost ey. 
actly doubled. 

In spite of this first-hand and exact knowl. 
edge, when my own dealer in New York 
one of the best known and most reliable 
in the East, offered me an excellent appearing 
pair of shoes for 88 or 89, 1 found an almost 
ineradicable suspicion in my own mind that 
even he was beginning to cheapen the 
quality of the goods, in order to keep the 
price down 

Further fuel to this senseless panic, for 
in the public mind it has assumed practically 
such proportions, is the recent offer of the 
wholesale shoe dealers to put spies in various 
cities Lo spy out the profiteers who attempt 
to sell shoes above the old margins of profit, 
As though the natural law of supply and 
demand would not, at least in the broad 
retail trades, do the spying out fast enough! 
There is only one reason for price gouging 
in such things as boots and shoes or groceries 
or the ordinary staples of consumption. 

That is a demand which makes price 
gouging possible. 

Natural monopolies and powerful combina- 
tions may perhaps very justly be brought 
under governmental control or restraint, 
though experience has shown that rarely 
if ever, have such attempts been other than 
disastrous, and meant a yet higher cost to 
the public in the long run. 

But in the case of ordinary commodities, 
the action is automatic and cannot fail. An 
instructive instance was the recent action 
of the Nebraska women in declaring a boy- 
cott on eggs. Naturally and inevitably the 
price of eggs dropped nearly one half, for 
here was a perishable product. A wondrous 
victory was proclaimed. But the moment 
ladies went back to buy eggs, prices immedi- 
ately remounted to about the old figure, and 
so swiltly and automatically that the idea of 
collusion was obviously absurd. 

The price of things—alike of goods, service, 
and everything that money can buy— 
is indeed the most exquisite bit of psychology 
in the world. At a certain price, a certain 
number of people will buy a given article. 
Raise the price of this article without raising 
the purchasing power and the demand will 
fall off. 

This was true from the beginning of human 
barter and trade, and this will be true down 
to the last set of human beings who burn the 
last bit of fuel available upon a cold and 
exhausted earth. It can never be otherwise; 
and if it were not so, to all intents, human 
trade and barter would be impossible. This 
is the pivotal fact upon which the commerce 
and industry of the whole wide world, 
mounting now into hundreds of billions of 
dollars in volume, rests. 

Only in a time of high demand and rising 
prices is such a thing as profiteering possible; 
and even then only to a much slighter degree 
than most people can believe. Of all the 
perverted and inverted doctrines that ever 
possessed the popular mind is the idea that 
profiteering can make high prices. The fact 
is exactly the reverse. The mechanism of 
the whole thing is simply like this: 


ET a war or a great crop failure cause an 

extraordinary demand for food. Give 
to the farmers of the United States, say, five 
billions more for the yield of their fields. 
They will pass part of it on to the farm 
laborer in higher wages, and they will begin 
to spend the rest. 

The same with the cotton planter, the wool 
grower, the copper miner, the shoemaker, 
the steel maker, the butcher, the baker, and 
all their kind. Each will get as much for 
his day’s work or his goods as he possibly 
can; for that is one of the laws of human 
existence. 

Everyone will join in the race, and 80 
hotly will each one pursue his own greed 
that for the time being, at least, he will be 
unconscious of the invisible hands that are 
reached out from every direction to take his 
profit from him. For these hands are like 
his own hands, spread to grasp whatever 
they can reach. 

In other, and in very plain words, if we 
ask, 

“Who are the profiteers?” 

The answer is, 

“Everyone who can!” 

On the evils that attend upon this reckless, 
senseless and profitless chase around a circle, 
there is little need to dwell. Not one persot 
in a hundred, probably not one in twe 
hundred, derive from it any real or tangible 
gain. The rest have mainly only an e& 
usperating sense of having been someho¥ 
cheated or gouged. 
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all wrong, cap,” Dan kept 
saving cheerfully unawed. We ain't crooks. 
It's « frame-up on the kid. He's no dip. 
An’ hes so scared he don’t know what 
he’s talkin’ about. He'd say anythin’.” 

And the captain would reply * All night, 
Reilly, Then T'lt send you all up. You 
can't make a fool o° me. You'll get five 
years fer this” 

The other boys took their tone from Dan. 
His attempt to rescue Buttony had been 
the final act of daring that had made a melo- 
dramatic hero of him. And by morning the 
accumulated political influence of the whole 
assemblyman, its priests 
settling down in a 


“You got us 


neighborhood, its 
and its senator, were 
menacing pressure on the police captain 

He stood out so long that his final collapse 
was all the more humiliating to him, and he 
consoled himself by giving Big Dan a brutal 
measure of the third degree. 

“Listen here, cap,” Reilly said, “Til 
get yuh fer this some day, an’ Ill get yuh 
good.” 

Of course, he kept his promise 

And poor Buttony was forever damned in 
the eves of the district by being both a 
quitter and an ingrate. He tried to regain 
his standing in the world by recanting his 
confess‘on everywhere. He told his parents 
that it was false, that 
he had been fright- 
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but a feeling of kindly superiority for Big 
Dan. 

But Dan had once roused in her a tumyl- 
tuous emotion, and he was the only man who 
had. That, I think, is the explanation of 


confirmed his innate conviction of natural 
eminence. Certainly he developed a sort of 
instinct of aristocracy that showed in his 
mother, too, in her inordinate alms-giving 
His promise that he would not smoke nor 
drink he kept, as a boy, because he was 
fond of his mother: and he kept it, as he 
grew older, because his habits of abstinence 
were habits of which he became proud. He 
accepted training as a pugilist until he 
Was expert enough to make any one respect 
his blows, but he went no further. He be- 
of the stalwarts who did the 
“strong-arm” work about the polls. When 
he became ward captain, he did not him- 
self buy votes; he received the money and 
disbursed it to his craftier lieutenants. And 
his sense of superiority and of responsibility 
slowly promoted him to a leadership and an 
authority which his amiable good-nature 
kept beneficent and popular 

His mother aided him throughout. Her 
pride in him was colossal She trusted 
him and leaned on him even in his school- 
days; and it may have been this that made 
hun responsible. She was a wisé judge of 
character; she knew the affairs of the whole 
neighborhood; and her gossip was an educa- 
tion to him. When he became captain of 
his ward, she acted as his chief of staff and 


came one 


the affair that followed Her emotions re. 
sponded to their old stimuius at sight of 
him, and she was struck with a flush and 
thrill that startled her. His voice shook her; 
she did not knew why. He was aware of it 
He had a compelling tone of confident famil- 
iarity, and he took her hand, smiling at her 
He seemed genuinely big-hearted, human, 
rough and winning. He was humorous about 
himself and his mother and his political 
*spiels”” and his career. ‘She's so poplar, 
he said, “that they've elected me. 1 tell her 
she'll have to gi’ me her proxy so ’s I ¢’p 
vote.” And while Mary Gatecliff was 
critical of his slurred speech and_ his 
“Bowery mannerisms,” she forgave them 
because, in the back of her mind, she was 
thinking that they could be easily corrected, 
She parted from him with a girlish friend. 
liness that would have seemed impossible 
to her a few hours earlier She hurried to 
bed and then lay awake excited, far into 
the night, with her reason apparently cool 
about him but her emotions deeply stirred 
And it was not many days before her 
reason took the tone 
of her emotion. She 





ened into it. And 
Dan assisted him, at 
home, by assuring 
Mary Gatecliff that 
they were all inno- 
cent, particularly 
Buttony. She be- 
lieved him; she ae- 
cepted his attempt 
to rescue her brother 
as a deed of ro- 
mantic faithfulness 
that had been done 
for her as much as 
for Buttony: and 
she, rewarded Dan 
by letting him kiss 
her 

Her parents were 
less easily convinced. 
They saved Buttony 
from immediate pur- 
gatory at the hands 
of the Hylos, by 
moving uptown. Big 
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began to feel that 
what he most needed 
was a friend with 
high ideals and the 
culture of a better 
class to influence 
and guide him. 
Her father saw 
him on his second 
visit, but her father's 
business had = given 
him a greai respect 
for the financial 
virtue of political 
influence, and he 
was pleasant to the 
young assemblyman, 
Her mother saw 
him; but her mother, 
being deaf, talked 
unceasingly to cover 
her infirmity. Mary 
talked to him of his 
plans and his ambi- 
tions, with an en- 





Dan, after a touch- 
ing farewell to Mary, 
remained to enjoy his laurels. 

To tell the truth, he was relieved to have 
her go. She was older than he; and he had 
begun to find her too intense and humorless 
in her fixed idea of his devotion to her. 

Buttony went to the free Academy to be 
educated in the ethies of cespectability: he 
studied law at Columbia; he became an 
agent of the Citizens’ League; and he 
turned against his memories of his boyhood 
escapades with all the fervor of a convert 
Big Dan continued 


repenting of his sins 
streets. 


to take his education from the 

And here we approach the real heart of 
his mystery When the Hy los were forced 
to . dissolve, Dan and his older followers 
were absorbed by the James Phelan Athletic 
Association. Its membership included the 
politicians, the ward-heelers, the pugilists, 
the gamblers, the professional crooks, the 
young sports, the political aspirants, and 


all the doubtful light and leading of the 
district. In its rooms and on the streets, 
after working hours, Big Dan became 


familiar with every form of common vice 
Yet he practised none of them. Why? 

He had promised his mother that he would 
not use either tobacco or alcohol until he was 
twenty-one, but why did he keep the promise? 
He had directed the Hylos in all their boyish 
raids and depredations, but why did he never 
join in their petty thieving? The young 
bloods of the Phelan Association put him 
in the way of becoming a prize-fighter and 
trained him for the ring. Why did he never 
take to that ambition? Why did he continue 
working in the press-room on Park Row 
was elected assemblyman from his 
district? What was the secret of his strength 
of will that carried him to one ambition and 
that kept him above weak- 
never seemed to condemn, 


until he 


not to another, 
nesses which he 
that made him the king of the underworld 
but preserved him from being, in the pro- 
fessional sense of the word, a ‘ crook": 
Well, Big Dan, even as a child, had a bodily 
superiority that made him admired and 
complimented, and 1 believe it was this 
first sense of physical importance that formed 
the backbone of his personality. His early 
excaship cmorg his companions must have 


ork. 


busied herself all day ‘‘lookin’ to his finces” 
called it, while he was away at his 
She reported to him at supper, and 
he would say, grinning: “If you ain’t the 
crafty one! Would yuh like to run fer the 
Presidency? Tip me the wink an’ I'll speak 
to Phelan.” 

“You an’ yer Phelan,” she would reply. 
“LT cud get it from him quicker than yeh 
cud yerself ox 

“That's true enough, y ol’ ward-heeler,” 
he would admit. And it was 

Their intercourse was conducted in this 
disrespectful tone of rough banter that 
served to disguise the shamefacedness of an 
idolatrous love. 

She had been prematurely gray as « young 
woman. Now she was white-haired. Dan 
called her “Granny” to tease her, and she 
had become “Granny,” affectionately, to 
the whole ward. They came to her for every 
sort of advice and assistance. They came to 
her with their quarrels, and she listened to 
both sides and sympathized with both, but 
joined neither. + And they were all “for 
her” and for her son. It was her influence as 
much as anything that elected him to the 
legislature. 

That happened in 1887, when he was 
twenty-four years old. And one of the first 
results of it was to bring Mary Gatecliff back 
into his life. She wrote, congratulating him 
on his election, formally. He went to call 
on her, because he was an awkward letter- 
writer and he had _ self-confidence enough 
to go anywhere. He did not hesitate even 
when he found the Gatecliffs living on West 
Twenty-third Street in one of the houses of 
Chelsea Terrace that still maintained the 
tradition of the row's earlier magnificence. 

Gatecliff had become a wholesale grocer; 
his wife had developed formal manners 
and a complete loss of hearing, Buttony 
had married a daughter of money and 
moved still farther uptown; and Mary 
Gatecliff was not at all the youngster who 
had kissed Dan good-bye in the hallway on 
Hudson Street. She had been to a finishing 
She was meditatively quiet, a soli- 
It seemed 
have any 


as she 


school 
tary reader, silent and observant. 
impossible that she could ever 


couraging interest 
He was not unused 
to young feminine interest, either, He 
jollied her as he jollied his mother; and 
because he was leaving for Albany next day, 
he put his arm around her at parting, and 
kissed her good-bye as he might have kissed 
his mother. 

She wrote him in Albany, a letter that 
accepted her surrender to his caress as if 
it had been the last surrender of love He 
was deeply moved by it It was the sort 
of letter that only an intense and idealistic 
girl can write when all her barriers are broken 
down. Dan replied clumsily, jocularly, but 
in terms which he had never before been able 
to use to any one but his mother. 

He arrived at the legislature like a frater- 
nity athlete entering a college where friends 
have preceded him. It was a legislature 
that was acclaimed by the newspapers of 
the day, as the “most corrupt, discreditab'e 
unprincipled and venal that ever assembied 
in the capital of any civilized community.” 
Big Dan and his friends were as little worried 
by that criticism as if they were “the class 
of ’87° being scolded by their teachers. He 
had nothing but good-natured contempt for 
Buttony Gatecliff — now Harold A. Gate 
cliff, agent of the Citizens’ League —- whom 
he found lobbying in support of various 
reform measures. After one unpleasant 
interview they agreed to go their separate 
ways It never occurred to Dan_ that 
Buttony might be dangerous. 

The legislators were “doing business on a 
basis of from $5 upward.” Some of the 
up-state members were quoted at $100 each. 
Big Dan organized a “union to maintain 
prices” among the New York and Brooklyn 
members, and they got as high as $500 each 
for their votes They helped to pass a bill 
to free insurance companies from back 
taxes of $700,000 and future taxes of $200,000 
a year. Big Dan voted for it gaily. He 
voted to expend a million and a half for 
patent ballot boxes, to the sole profit of the 
firm that made them and the members who 
voted for them. For his constituency he 
obtained a free public bath and permissio' 
for newspaper vendors to erect newsstands 
“within the stoop line’’ on New York City 
streets, His union to maintain prices be 
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| affection had no vows. 


came known as “the Black Horse Cavalry,’ 
and he led it as ably as he had led the 
Hylos. He had more money than his 


mother could give away; he bought her an 
old red brick cae in the Greenwich Village 
quarter; and he financed his first saloon, 
with ot his boyhood friends its 
proprietor. Altogether, his first year in the 
legislature was happy and profitable in a 
boyish and innocent sort of way —inno 
cent” in his eyes, that is. 

His affair with Mary Gatecliff ran along 
less happily for her than for him, since she 
found herself committed to a man who 
remained obviously more free than she. His 
And it masked its 
sincerity in boyish grins and clumsy playful- 
She trembled when he kissed her, 
suffocated by the beating of her heart; and 
then she wept, when he was gone, because 
she could neither resist him nor apparently 
make him respect the weakness that yielded 
to him. 

Love, to her, was something abstract 
and transcendental, of the nature ot a re- 
ligion, exacting in its worship and rather 
solemn. To Dan, it was a merely human 
relation. He took her affection as he took 
his mother’s. He repaid it —as he repaid 
his mother’s — with rough kindliness when 
he was with her and devoted thoug}its when 
he wasaway. Andhe left the unconsidered 
future to develop itself and their relations, 
sure of himself and his success. 

So he came to the crisis and the turning- 
point in his career. Imagine him a burly 
twenty-six, rubicund and round-faced, well 
dressed, prosperous, known to everybody 
in his district and liked by them all. His 
passage down his native street was a 
| triumphal progress. A universal favorite, 
as kindly as a prince who wishes to be 
popular, he walked with the sun on his 
face and a prosperous future before him. 
And he never looked back at the past that 
followed him—an invisible figure, which 
he thought nobody saw, because he never 
looked at it himself — until suddenly that 
figure stepped up beside him, took his arm, 
and walked him into a future that was a 
sinister counterfeit of all he had expected. 

There was to be a centennial celebration 
in New York City in 1889, and in April of 
that year a bill was introduced at Albany 
to give the city police the power to arrest 
suspected criminals at sight, so as to protect 
the centennial crowds. Big Dan opposed 
the bill, on the legitimate grounds that no 
man or woman should be arrested unless 
upon specific charges. He fought the bill 
in committee. He fought it on the floor of 


one 


as 


ness. 


the house. He rallied his Black Horse 
Cavalry against it, traded influence to de- 
feat it, and “swapped” votes. 


Unfortunately, Inspector Mehlin — was 
behind the bill, and so was the Citizens’ 
League. Mehlin called in the newspaper 
men and gave them an interview in which 
he described Big Dan as the “associate of 
thieves and criminals,” “a political crook. 
prize-fighter and strong-arm man,” “opposed 
to the bill because all the criminals wer 
his friends and if the bill went through it 
would hurt his saloon business.” And the 
secretary of the Citizens’ League followed 
with a sketch of Big Dan’s life, supplied by 
Gatecliff: “Born amid the most depraved 
surroundings the leader of a gang ol 
young ruffians . his manners and speech 
those of the typical ‘tough’ . the com- 
panion of thieves and prostitutes . his 
saloons their known resorts perhaps 
the most dangerous man that New York City 
ever sent to Albany the recognized 
| leader of that group of piratical assemblymen 
known as ‘the Black Horse Cavalry’ . the 
king of the underworld ... a_ political 
brigand holding his followers together by the 
cohesive power of public plunder, ete. , ete.” 

Big Dan woke next morning to find himself 
infamous. In vain he denied the statements 
on the floor of the house. He was not con 
vincing. He would not desert his friends. 
He admitted that he knew them but denied 
that his friendship was guilty. He could 
not deny his leadership of the Black Horse 
He spoke lamely and confusedly. He de- 
feated the bill, but he did not clear himself. 
Mehlin had made too picturesque and color- 
ful a figure of him. The Albany correspon- 
dents took it up. The editorial writers 
enlarged on it And Big Dan’s place in 
the social system was forever fixed 

He did not realize it. It was years before 
he realized it. 

Mary Gatecliff 
the truth about 


saw her brother, learned 
the legislature, and wrote 
to Dan: “It is terrible. There is nothing 
I can say. Do not come again. I could 
not trust myself to speak to you.” 


And . 
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leges and special typewriting courses—-many were so-called touch writers—yet there has not been a 
single one who hasn't DOUBLED or TREBLED his or her speed and accuracy, and the salaries hav« 
been increased from $8 to $15 a week (their former pay) to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly And 
the NEW WAY is AMAZINGLY EASY for any one—there are only 10 lessons and they can be 
quickly learned at home 


New Way-Book Free 


‘ 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken uy 


s col 


We cannot describe here the principle of this new method But we 
have prepared a book which tells all about it in complete detail 
which is FREE to those interested It is a big 32-page book brimful of eye-opening ideas and 
valuable information No instruction book ever written, no matter what it cost, ever toid so plainly 
the real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to 





make your work easier—if you want to put more THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 

money in your pay envelope—get our catalog at once 773 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
i s r 

It will be a revelation to you as to the SPEED and I Gentlemen: Please send Free NEW WAY 


SALARY that is possible to typists Mail coupon 


Typewriting Book 





NOW befors vou forget. Address | 
| 
Tai TULLOSS SCHOOL ani 
NEW wee bet Soeewntomty ANY 1YPe wrest in 
773 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 
| Address 








Ceiming for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop c 

your literary gifts.Masterthe \y 

art of self-expression. Make 
ur spare time profitable. 

Fern your ideas into dollars. 





Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
, Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the \eed- 
ne for literary workers ; sample 20 cents, annual 
Besides our teaching service, we offer a 


DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


END your name and address and we will send 

you our 128-page book of diamond bargains 
It is the result of nearly 100 years’ experience 
and shows you millions of dollars’ worth of 
jewelr 7 to choose from—and pay for at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 


The diamond you select will be sent upon your 
simplerequest—without a penny down. Then if 
you do not think it the greatest bargain you have 
ever seen, send it back at our expense. If you 
decide to keep it, your credit is good 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly in- 
crease in value on all exchanges You can alse 
earn a6 per cent bonus. The book tells how. 


Write Today 


Send your name and address today NOW. You 
will be under no obligation. You will receiveour 
128-page diamond book by the next mail, Gene 
your name end address NOW ‘to Dept. 2 


J'M:LYON 6 CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. As 
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subsc 










sm Service 


150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 





Dept. 145 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 NCORPORATED 1904 











Tooth Brush 














A HEALING CREAM 


‘Mentholatu 


, 


cys made under this stanature ALAM, 





} 


| {Al | ED hands, crac ked 
lips and chilblains healed 
almost over night by its gentle, 


antiseptic action. 


Clear a head cold by applying 


Mentholatum to the nostrils—outside 
and inside. It reduces “stuffiness” 
and restores normal 

breathing. 
At all druggists’ in tubes, 

<—\ 25e. Jars, 25 - 50c, $1 
} 

e The Mentholatum Co. 


Buffalo, N.Y 


a) 














OUSEWIVES! Sudden 


changes from the over- 





| heated kitchens to cooler 
i! , rooms or outdoors—or vice 

versa—often mean a cold. 
Prevent it! Use Dean’s 


Mentholated Cough Drops. 
Get them anywhere. 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








ENTHOLATED 


\ CoucH Drops 




















OUGH ON RATS 


7 DIE IN THE HOU 
0" ae a 


’ United States Department of Agr.culture bul- 
letin says: “The best bait usually is food of a 
kind that the rats and mice do not get in the 
vicinity. The bait should be kept fresh and at- 
tractive and the kind changed when necessary. 


“Rough On Rats” mixes with any food. Itrids 3 
premises of peste—quickly, thoroughly, checply. 
Get it at drug and genera! stores. “Ending Rats 
and Mice”, our booklet, sent free; WRITE. 


E.S. WELLS,Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 





| display of power. It 


when he called, she would not see him: 
ind when he wrote, she did not answer 
Dan's criminal associates had not. They 


rallied to him. They elected him vice-presi- 
dent of the Phelan Club, and made speeches 
to him as “the man who never went back 
on a friend Most significant of all Cass 
Harley came 

And with Cass Harley, Dan’s future took 
arm. Harley was then a cor- 
poration lawyer, lobbyist and “fixer.” The 
Black Horse Cavalry had been worrying him 

He came to make peace 
leacer in the legislature, 

“The boys won't follow 
need you, and we can take 


him by the 


and his clients. 
“We need a 
Dan.” he said 
Cassidy We 
cure of you 
Dan asked only: “Can you get Mehlin?” 
* Yes,” Harley promised, “we can get 
Mehlin And we can stop most of his news 
paper stuff. ° 
[don't care about the papers, 
They cant hut me 
want Mehlin’s scalp He lee 
Harley nodded “It take me a 
time lil begin right away 
He “got Mehlin. He got him so pain- 
fully that Mehlin came to Dan, in an attempt 
to save himself, and apologized and begged 
for his niace. That simply 
quitter.” Dan went down into his trouser- 
pocket and drew out some silver.“ Mehlin,” 
he said, “you once ga’ me a quarter more’n 
I'd earned blackin’ boots 
decent thing v’ ever did. Take it, an’ get 
out, before I throw y" out. We're quits.” 
Here was Reilly's first conspicuous public 
thousand 
willing service And with 
these adherents at end of the 
system and Cass Harley and his clients at 


Dan said 
But | 

about me 

little 


down he e 


mats 


made him “a 


It was the only 


brought a 
agents to his 
one 3M ial 
th » other he was supported by a combination 
invincible. He 


of influence that was Was 
no longer “Big Dan: he was “The Big 
One.’ When Jimmy Phelan died, the 
Phelan Club became the Dan Reilly Asso 


ciation, with Granny Reilly as the empress 


dowager behind the throne. Under her 
direction as much as Dan’s, it developed 
into a political association for the distri- 


\ dlisposse ss 
man went to court everv morning for lists of 
them aid. \ 


recognized place-finder occupied hiiself get 


bution of discriminating alms 


evicted tenants, and gave 


ing work for voters. But unlike any of his 
predecessors in such a situation Uly did 
not sell out to the powers whom Harley 


served. He stuck to his district He poured 
vreat sums of money through the an Reilly 
Association of his 
constituents and took from them, in return 


into the needy purses 
their votes 

He was Harley; 
and Harley, angered, assisted the newspapers 
ind the Citizens’ League in an attempt to 
destroy They made The Big One a 
social outlaw, as picturesque as Robin Hood; 


soon dictating to Cass 


him 


but he polled an overwhelming vote in his 
district, dictated terms to Harley's clients 
and ended Harley's political career. Then 
he reached for the principal backers of the 
Citizens’ League. and forced them to drop 
Gatecliff who, as secretary, had directed the 
publicity against him. 

The Party Boss 
breeding and racing: his henchmen introduced 
i bill at 
iuse poolrooms hurt the race-tracks 


Was interested in horse- 
Albany to suppress poolrooms be- 
And 
Reilly, leading the poolroom forces, proposed 
another bill making all betting illegal The 
reformers flocked to Reilly's support The 
Big Dan to withdraw 
hk never 
forgave Big Dan and he was never asked 
to “What do I care fer Headquarters?” 
Reilly laughed. “I district 
whether Im in th’ organization er not. 
He was now at the point where he should 


Boss, in order to yet 
his bill, had to withdraw his own 


carry my) 


crown of his 


Mehlin 


have been able to assume the 
And he could not touch it 
Harley and = the 
Citizens League had done their work too 
The leaders at Headquarters 
could not his power, but they did 
not conceal from him the fact that to put a 
man of his reputation on the party throne 
would mean the public ruin of the party 
silences of his thought. he 
blamed it all on Gatecliff, and 
undertaking Gatecliff 
on. he contrived to blight it. mysteriously 
W hen Mary m irried the head of the 
tion company, he watched for Buttony to 
appear in the Company's affairs; and when 
Gatecliff confideatial legal 
adviser to the president of the concern, Dan 


cureer 


and Gatecliff and Cass 


well rival 


opp yt 


In the secret 
whatever 


business or entered 


trac- 


showed as a 


| seta new trap in the shape of a traction 


franchise with which he intended to “ gold- 
brick” them. Gatecliff undertook negotia- 


tions with Headquarters. The price was 
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agreed upon, but the company offered stock 
and Dan would not move except for half 
the amount in ready money paid in ad- 
He planned to accept that bribe 
and then secretly to manipulate the legis- 
lature to refuse the franchise. 

It was toward the end of these negotiations 
that he came to his dramatic moment on the 
Headquarters’ stairs. 

He came there in black because he had 
heen to the funeral of his mother. He came 
there feeling suddenly empty, bitter, resent- 
ful—empty of all ambition to remain in 
control at Headquarters now that his mother 
was no longer alive to be proud of his power 
bitter because of the public obloquy under 
which both he and his mother had suffered 
and resentful toward those best men of the 
community who dreaded him, despised him, 
ind waited on him. As he had walked down 
the aisle of the church, behind his mother’s 
coffin, he had seen Mary Gatecliff in a pew, 
and she looked at him with sympathy, with 
pity, with a pleading reproach. Her eyes 
were the strained eves of a victim of disil- 
looking at a fellow sufferer in un- 
happiness, and mutely asking him why 
they had so maimed each other’s lives 

The look accused him and accused herself. 
It forgave him and asked forgiveness. And 
with thae look in his memory, he paused on 
the railed landing of the stairs and saw her 
brother and ker husband below him, waiting 
hopefully for the word from him that would 
spring the fall of his trap. He despised them. 
He wanted to insult them while he saved 
them. And he wanted to slap their whole res- 
pected world in the face. And he slapped it. 

It was his last official act at Headquarters. 

“Tm sick,” he told the man who was to 
succeed him. “ An’ I’m through here. That 
deal with Gate'liff and his bunch— that’s 
off. If any one wants to see me, tell ‘em to 
vo to hell.” 

He retired to one of his Bowery lairs and 
took to his bed. The painted woman who 
was nursing him persuaded him to drink 
some hot toddy, to put him to sleep. It 
went to his head, and he talked of his mother 
“T had a funny feelin’ up there at the 
cemet’ry,” he said. “They buried her on 
the side of a hill. An’ the sun was shinin,” 
an’ they dug the grave like a box, cuttin’ 
it down straight on the makin’ 
the corners square, you know, like a box 
An’ the shell just fitted into it like it was 
made fer it. An’ there was somethin’ about 
the look o° that grave, an’ the way it was 


vonce., 


luston, 


sides an’ 


made, that all of a sudden made me feel 
contented about havin’ her in it— some- 
thin’, you know, consolin’. An’ when they 


lowered her into it, the shell fitted so tight 
that the air came up slow, an’ when she 
settled down in it, it made a sort o° sigh, 
like you're happy.” He began to weep. 
“T never knew a grave c'u'd be like that. 
It it looked comfor’ ble.” 

“Now,” the woman said impatiently, 
“vou ain't goin’ to talk about graves bein’ 
comfor ble, You ain't as sick as all that. 
You got nothin’ but a cold.” 

And Big Dan, like a great child, mother- 
less, rolled over and covered his face with 
the pillow and sobbed. 


a NE of the frankest of our foreign critics 

wrote of Dan at the height of his power: 
“He is a living proof that the workingman 
believes he has the same right to vote for 
work that the business man has to vote for 
trade. He indicates that in a 
where all are politically free, the wage-slave 
will sell his political freedom to ameliorate 
the servitude. 
He signifies that poverty can organize and 
follow its leader and plunder property un- 
thashed by all the fulminations o! 
its vietim. He means that no reform move- 
ment can permanently defeat his kind until 
the reformers recognize that the voter on 
the lower East Side has the same right to 
sell his vote for a wage as the voter on the 
upper West Side has to sell his vote for an 


demo racy 


conditions of his economic 


moral 


income ; 

And all of that may be true, but I think 
if this social philosopher had seen Dan 
blubbering in the pillow, he might have 
understood also that the Big One was what 
he was because he had never been anything 
but an overgrown boy, with merely boyish 
ideals of loyalty to his gang, with a boy’s 
immature sense of responsibility to society, 
with all a 
and a boy’s dependence on affection, and a 
boy's hatred for his censors, and a boy’s 
revolt against his punishment. 


bov'’s unsocialized ego-instincts, 


fnother of these remarkable stories “From 
the Lfes” by Han y OH qgins, w i] appear 
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Guaranteed 





| Garter Comfort 


|The guarantee is binding, but the 


garters are not—there is no restriction 


_upon leg muscles or circulation when 








you wear the 


b.2. 


ARTER 


“WIDE FOR COMFORT” 





The wide luxurious 

webbing makes 
binding im- 
possible. 






The E. Z. Gar- 
ter is the ideal 
garter for dress 
wear—for sport 
wear—for any 
wear anywhere. 


If your dealer can- 
rot supply you, serd 

his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. MC Bridgeport, Conn. 











The Brewing of Beverages 


has been a labor of love with four generations 
of the Evans family. All that family pride, 134 
years of experience, experiment and unceasing 
vigilance can produce are embodied in their 20th 
Century non-intoxicating products 


RLV. 


Makes you 
sit up and 


take notice 





A hearty, sociable, substantial Bread and But- 
ter sort of beverage that prompts an appreciation 
of all its makers have put into it. 
Try it at Leading Hotels and Restaurants 
Supplied in Cases by Progressive Dealers 


c. H. Evans & Sons Estab.1786 Hudson, N. Y. 


SYLVANIA 
LAWN MOWERS 


Self-sharpening,tool steel 
blades are only 
one feature of 
lexxsvLvanta quality 
Superiority. 
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For 


Emergencies. 


lake precautions when 
the accident occurs. 


The germ is mightier 
than the sword. 


Keep New-Skin on 
hand and use it prompt- 
ly, as directed. 


“Never Neglect a Break in the S 





NEWSKIN COMP NY, NEW YORK 








ATrainload of Books 


What Clarkson is Doing 
for the Book Buyer 


In several hundred thousand Li- 
braries,in the homes of peoplein every 
walk of lif:—from the day laborer to 
the college; rofessor and high govern- 
ment official, from the persons who buy 
a few books popular fiction to the 
/ persons who pri‘e themselves on having 
the complete works of all standard 
authors in DeLuxe Sets artistic- 
ally printed and bound- Soe 
every book was bought from m 

pay Because ! have no agents and rth you just 

the book you want—all new—many at a saving of 
from 50 to 90 per cent. You examine the books in 
your own home for five days before paying for them. If 
not satisfied, return at my expense— owe me nothing. 


. . 

I Supply Any Book in Print 
Sample Prices—Write Me 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 12 vols., 34 leather; 

pub. price, $120.00. My price, $39.50 
Fighting the Traffic in Young Girls, $1.50—85c. 

row Wilson’s Speeches and Letters, $1.15. 

nstructor Library (100 nr 4 children), $10.00. 
Farrar’s Life of Christ, $2.7 
8 000 Words Often — hae $1.45. 
Encyclopedia of Quotations, $2 50— $1.40. 
Famous Orators— Best Speeches, $2.50—$1.45. 
Jiu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-Defense, $1.25—87¢ 
Liberty Atlas (New Maps),$2 25. Poems of the South, 8c. 
Famous Pictures. $6.—$2.25. How to Perfect Memory, $1. 
Culture of Will Power, Sc. Ingersoll’s 44 Lectures, 9%c 
Rare Bits of Humor, 45c. Successful Salesmanship, 98¢. 
What All Married People Should Know, $3.00—90c. 
Here are DeLuxe Sets, Morrocco Bound, complete works, ny 
of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar Hugo. Kipling, "loo, 
Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson and scores of others. 


Get My Big New Catalogue 
My new catalogue, Any ames fee the asking baile you howto 
50 te 90 per of books. s a course in milters 
ature giving na tionalities. date < of birth and | death of authors 
author's ~~ and standing in literature, etc. Hundreds of sets and 
single volumes listed. I sell more books direct to the 
bootlover the individual reader—the rich man who insists upon 
is dollar's we rth—the man who watches his pennies—and sell 
them than any —~ an in America. Every book 
is new, fresh and rare se you—you to be the jodge. 
I nae not quibble—! would a Med, fhaves book or set of books 
turned at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer, 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
331 | 331 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 

























en ee ee 
Army Auction Bargains 
Tents $4.25 up| C. W. revolvers $2.65 up 
Saddles 4.65 up | Army Haversacks .15 up 
Uniforms 1.50 up | Knapsacks -75 up 
Teamharness 26. 85| Army Gun slings .30 up 
Spring.Rem. cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
1906 cartridges, $7.77 Ball cart. $3.60 per 100 
16 acres Army Geods. Large illustrated cyclo- 
pedia reference catalog—428 pages-- issue 
1920, matied 50 cents. New Cireuler 10 « ents 
















LFRANGIS BANNERMAN SONS, S01 Broadway, New York 


** Sunshine Money” 


45 OSE, for goodness’ sake, what are 
you doing? Packing, and at this 
unearthly hour? You lock like 


you'd lost your last friend! What's the 
matter, dear?” 

It was whue I was packing that Betty, my 
room-mate, rushed in from the theatre. 

I had been crying over Mother's Special 
Delivery letter which was awaiting my return 
from a party, and I must have been the most 
forlorn-looking little creature imaginable. 

But, it’s always Betty who comes to the 
rescue. She helped me up from the floor 
and wanted to know what it was all about 

My heart was too full to tell her so I 
handed the letter to her. 

“Father has failed, dear,” she read, “or, 
rather. his finances are in terrible shape, and 
I learned of it only today.” 

I explained to Betty, that for me to go 
home was the only alternative. 

To satisfy my whim Father and Mother 
had allowed me to attend the 
lege at R—, about a hundred miles from my 
home in Towa. 

That we were comfortably well-off, I had 
always known. So, Mother's letter was 
indeed a shock. It does cost money to pay 
one’s tuition, room and board, and all that, 
not to mention clothes and spending money 
too, and I suddenly realized, for the first time, 
that to satisfy my desire for a business train- 
ing, I was quite an expense to Father. 

It made me very blue, to think of giving it 
all up so soon, and I knew I had not ad- 
vanced enough to secure a position, so, to me, | 
there was nothing to do but return home. 

Betty is older than I, — one of those 
girls who can depend upon themselves. I 
always admire and envy her. Her optimism 
seems to overcome any obstacle. 

“Rose,” Betty sympathized, “ your mother 
wrote ina hurry, else she wouldn't have sent 
it special! She probably was excited when 
your father came home from the office and 
explained the business of the day. 

“You see, mothers sometimes 
conclusions. She didn’t ask 
school, did she? Of course, she 
you went home now you'd lose 
best part of the course. 

“Take it easy, dear; quit worrying, and 
perhaps tomorrow the sun will be shining and 
there'll be another letter trom Mother that 
will say it was all a mistake.” 

Betty knew. Mother’s letter did come, 
and Father’s losses were not nearly so bad as 
she had thought, and everything was fine at 
home. But, oh, such a scare! 

But it goes without saying that it was that 
day, and that momentary suspense that made 
me feel that I, would feel more inde- 
pendent, more secure, if I had a few dollars 
I could call my own, and decided to avail 
myself of every opportunity to earn money, 
and start a little bank account of my own. 
One lesson was enough. Suppose it had been 


business col- 


jump at 
you to stop 
didn’t. If} 
out on the 





too, 





true? And, suppose I had been so meek 
and dependent, and Betty had allowed me 
to run home like a “spoiled child?” 

It wasn’t true, and I'm happy for that.! 
But, that’s the very week I heard ot you and 
wrote you, Miss Blake. You seemed so big- 
hearted and so willing to help, I just had to be 
enthusiastic ever the Girls’ Federation work. 
It fits in so nicely outside of school hours. 

The fact is, I have earned at least a small 
salary check every month since I joined the 
Girls’ Federation, and have gained that 
“independent feeling” that is only won 
through one’s own efforts, besides knowledge 
that will be so beneficial to me when I seek 
my first position. How proud I was to write 
home that I had actualy earned money all by 
myself! My present allowance covers all 
necessities, and my check from the G. F. 
each month goes right into my savings ac- 
count. I know there are thousands among 
McClure’s readers and their friends, who 
will be delighted to learn of your wonder- 
ful club. 





It may be you want money; for household 
expenses maybe, or the children’s new spring 
and summer clothes, for school 

vacation money, new spring hats, clothes or 
a thousand and one other things. 

It doesn’t cost a penny for any 
or gitl who wants more money to find out | 
about the Girls’ Federation. Write as Rose | 
B. did, to the address below. Say that you 
are interested, and the Girls’ Federation 
|money-earning plan will be sent you at once. 


} 
Director. | 


MecClure’s Magazine, | 
St., New York, N. Y. 


books, | 


sia 


| Girls’ Federation, 
25 W. 44th 
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Woman’s Most Exquisite Adornment 


Mirabeile Pearls 


Ix charming grey velvet, 
satin-'ined cabinet. W sth 


rg-kt winte oid ciast 
zS-inch length . . £25 





HE simple, beautiful lines of a 
La Tausca necklace with its won- 
drous ortental fire and lustre, cannot 
but add to the beauty of its wearer, 
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Sleep in Style! 





SINCE 18 
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Pajamas & Night Shirts 
“The NiGHTwear of a Nation!” 


E. ROSENFELD. & CO. Mances 


Bacrimore-NewyYork — CHICAGO. 
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AGENTS 





Salesmen: Get OurPlan for Monogram- 
“A : ‘ ! t " 


und nea fer hod. \ lar 






















AGENTS—8s S10) week rt gold si 
ar t on atore vindows, big demar 
ern fre 1 agents METALLIC LETTER 
cCo., 4 N rk, Ch , 
Seil Ir I r armor for auto tires, old or new 
¢ l blowouts Double tire mileage 
dD \ 1 At S ¢ Dep = 
‘ oO 
Agents—S i t sehold lineon earth. Red hot sellers 
ateady re ‘ 1M pr wn ‘ligt t weigh fast 8 
ing. pop xi necessities, Age fit free. Get b 
q ick — Write diay: postal will Ame an Prod a ( 
518 Ame Bidg., Cl i, ¢ 
Ager ts Make-t White Washing 1 Cleaning T 
a lar ! for iZ—pr enor s——-F ree 
Ss i rx tritor 
B. I r j2-h ( t rn Av cl 4 
We want one agent \ a Year 


in every county n is worth $100 


@ mon 
we train you. rite us, the larges 
transparent hand! ed Knives and Bagors, for 
“on. Novelty CutievyCo 52@ar $t., 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY | 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
pee witrour THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 
PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
field Ave., Dept. L Chicago, Ill, 


Eston, 

















FARM LAND 





MONEY-MAKING FARMS ©: 








Own Your Own Orange Grove in Beautiful Fruitland 
Park. Let us teil you how melons, peact cotton, your 
irst er should help pay for your grove Board of 
rrade, 10 Tr Building, rithand Park, Florida 














“WAN ANTED TO BUY” 








CASH FOR OLD FALSE TEETH—WwWe pay up to 
$35.00 per t Also buy discarded gold 
jewelr id crowns = + 4a Ss, platir 1m, diame nds, 
watches ‘ Send now Cash by return m = 

Packa » 10 da 8 for senders uppre v + 

for I nz Works, Dept. 63, Ch wo, Lil 





INVENTIONS—PATENT 
ATTORNEYS 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 







Dimeult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mish 
g indu de to secure bu e388 Over = year 
active pra Experienced, perepnal le ) 
Write for tert -Book free. Addres “E.G. SIGGERS 
Pa tent Law er, Suite7,N.U. Building, Washingt 
PATENTS 3S: rc tarrated Book and 
let ( ion B ik ‘ 1 r 
ket nd cde t : r fr > n of t 
1 r H R 1 I \t t r 
I Vict j.t X DA 
PATENTS (330 pack." — 
send id t 
ion a " i a RA XOLPH CO 
Dept. 50, WASHIN ON, D. ¢ 
ATENTS BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
HOME STUDY 
INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY Hor s 
» (ollewe Theolog l Law Mf B ! 
Graduate Schools. Usual degrees granted. Lock Box 230U, 
CHiCAGoO 





Be FREE From 
TAMM™MERIN 


Hom» Exercise Course. Results GUARANTEED or | 
NO PA 


Write for full particulars 








Sathertand Academy. Educational Bidg., T0-5th Ave a ¥ 
C CANDY 

CHERI Super-Chocolates A ed 1 box $1.25 par 

price or the wit! CHERI, I 

142 So. 15th St., Philadelpt 


Rolling Chairs ¢ edd Trae. Mack he 
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PROGRESS LEAQUE, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


We Start You in Business, furnishing very thi 
sand w ] rtunit lifet hands 
erating r New System Candy If tor 
Booklet fr Ragsdale ¢ Drawer 99, East Orange. > 
Thousands U.S. Government Permanent Jobs now open 
then womer! IS up. $1100-82000 Qo 
Common education sufficient List oper 
dla Franklin Institute, Dept.O 37. R 





CASH hear By ~- Any Discarded sowey, 


any ape 
2 y tur at ° ” 
f Rar 


LIBERTY REFINING (0., st. 1899, J. 432 ‘Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


f) Printing .Cneap 


label 90k, paper, Press $8 
1 ne ie rocks ss $1). Save money. Print 


Deum Write a a i. a ¥.. £. TY YP les — 

“me ctc, THE PRESSCO., 0-34, Meriden, Conn 
BOOKS, PLAYS, SERVICE 

ZELNICKER’S BULLETIN 


88 pages get a copy before buying 


RAILS 


Locomotives, Cars, Tanks, Heavy Machinery 
Boilers, Engines, Pipe, Piling, et« 


ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


er is unsaticf 

















| HALE. D.!I 
ther Unitarian li terature sent | RE I 

Address M. ¢ Arlington St. Church, Post Mass. 
MAKE PEOPLE LIKEYOU 

STUDY Get along better, make more money,de 
HUMAN velop a winning personales learn to 
know people as the r Send cents 

NATURE J (stamps) for “PERSONAL POWER, 
alittle book that pointsthe way. Address 











___6031 UNION SQ., NEW YORK 
for Amateurs; Monologs, Rec- 
tations Drills Minstrel nd 
1 Sketches; ideas for « 
ments. Send for free «atalo D M Th ! U B- 
LISHING COMPANY, 542 So. De. rborn Street, 
CHICAG®, 


PLAY 


Vaudeville Jokes an 








SALES HFLP FOR WRITERS 


My sales advice and helpful criticisms may enable you 


»sell your stories, photoplays and story ideas at well 
bove the usual prices. Fees moderate. Inquiries invited. 
G. A. Strader, Consulting Editor, 500 U Fifth Ave., 


N.Y. (Formerly of Paramo vt Artcraft Motion Pictures). 











HAPPINESS! INFLUENC E ! row ER! Can be yours 
Wonderful proven results ‘ESS” Studygram and 
Personality Sketch for 0c oan birthdat e THOMS ON 
HEYWOOD Co.. Cc *hronicle Bldg, San Francisco 





LEARN TO TE ACH a Ng 






Our graduate searn $30 to $100 w ly salary Booklet 
for stamps NASCI, a 18 
112 W. Wayne St., Ft. Wayne, Ind 





Dialogs, Munvlogs VaudevillieActa 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 


Minstrel Material .Jokes,Recitations, Entertainments 
atalog Free. T.S.Denison& Co, Dept. 1 Chie ago 





Most Profitable chick- 


64 BREED ens, ducks, geese and ture 


Choice pure-bred, northern raised. 
Fowls, exus, = ene tlow prices. Am- 
erica’s greate. u rm. 27th year. V al- 
uable new 108 page ; book and catalog f. 








R.F.NEUBERT Co.,Boxaco Mank 














FILMS 
SPECIAL OFFER Your nest Kodak Film 
Develop 1 10 ind prints 2 h rkmanship 
Enlars 4 1 specta It a4 hours service I lo 
money with orde Write for price list “8” and sumpl 
print ) ton & Tunick, 53 Nassau Street ‘ 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Waxed Carbon Paper 
will nut, dry out or wrinkk perior wearing and 
manifoldin poe will not soil t! ( rstationer 
make cleat gible cop Sold direct at f ry prices 
n light, mediim and standard weights. Send 
Sif ample be f S) sheets ral ‘ tate color and 
weight 4 ed Money back if 1 pieased Address 
Dey ret RIBBON WORKS, ¢ ston, Texas 
DU PLICATING DEVICES 

MODERN” Duplicator—A Business Getter $1.50 up 
7 m pen, pencil, t pewriter ! hue gel 

‘ | mt eit Od y eed one 

B let Free. L. R. Durkin, Reeves & ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa 








FOOD 








icke n@ Devi Ham 
® Lu Tongue etc: Address:Oran-e New Jerse’ 


HEALTH 


Why be only half alive? My tree book Man the Master 
t ’ new being Writ 
I t te 


61 Andr Bldg., Cincinnati, O 
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The Mad Dollar 


(Continued from page 17 


in the other vou do him do it; the 
theft is invisible. That is the only difference. 
However, fraud and speculation are con- 


nol see 


SpIrcuotus and mith h denounced pret Ise ly be- 


cause they are not universal. People are 





mainly occupied in honestly producing 


wealth: that is. goods of all kinds for human | 
satisfaction They ! roduce under the 
modern scheme less 2nd less the things they 
want for themselves and more and more 


things for other people's use. This is owing 
to the enormous spec ialization of industry. 
Scores of thousands of men are continually 


engaged in producing, say, the Brown motors, 


but not for themselves. They are paid 
wages in money, and they spend the money 
for a thousand things, especially food 


Then there is the farmer who produces food 
much more than he needs for himself and 
his own family. The sells for 
money, and with the money he buys, among 
other things, a Brown car. 
Goods are exchanged for money and money 
for goods innumerable times, in innumerable 


balance he 


ways. There is no limit to the number of 
times one dollar may perform its office 
Take an imaginary one. I pay it to my 


washerwoman, who pays it to her grocer, 
more doilars to it and pays a 
farmer for a load of potatoes; the farmer 
deposits the money at the bank. The bank 
lends it to a local manufacturer who needs 
it for his pay- -roll, and before dark one of 
the 
the 
dollar 


~l consider two basic 


manufacturer's employees brings it to 
pn store and spends it—the same 
gave to my washerwoman. 

facts: 


{f any given moment there exists a definit 


amount of exchangeable goods for the satis 
faction of human wants. They exist in stores 
‘and warehouses and market-places, and in 
the fields and barns of farmers. | 
At the same moment there is a definite | 
number of doltars with which to buy those | 
goods. The dollars are in the banks, in the 
tills of me rehar ls and in peo ple s pocke ts. 
These are elementary facts, but we need | 


to be sure of them before we ask the questions 
The first question is: 

the number ot dollars 
tills of merchants and 
halved—what 


We are coming to. 
suddenly 
banks, in the 
people's pockets be 


Suppose 
in the 
in the 
will happen? 

There will be two classes of effects, namely, 
immediate and deferred 

Immediately there will be a great slump | 
in buying. Everybody will fec! poor and 
economical and hard hit and will begin to 
think of things to do without. 

The necessity to buy is no greater 
the to sell. These 
are equal. One who buys must also sell. 

So, the consequence of a slump in buying 
is a great to sell in order that buying 
may be resumed again, and the consequence | 
of the urge to sell is a fall in prices 

People cannot buy 
the old prices because there is only half as | 
much money to buy with. But it is necessary 
to sell . tor otherwise the | 
goods will spoil or go out of style. The | 
to reduce prices. Ultimately 
the money and 
nd se lling as he fore 
to the S 


than | 


necessity two necessities 


urge 


as much as before at 


as much as before 


Way 1s 
prices halved, as 
there is as much buying e 
If that the 
question will be easier 
Suppose the number of dollars 
doubled—then what would happen? 
In all respects what occurs now is the op- 
postte of what occurred before | 


only 
Was, 


is clear answer ‘cond 


were 


Immediately there is an enormous increase | 
of buying. Everybody feels rich and self 


indulgent They are, of course, not any | 
richer really. To prove they are not we 
have only to imagine that the feeling of 


being rich causes them in one wild impulse 
all the exchangeable 

When there are no more goods to 
spend money for they will have still one | 
half of their money left, and it will be worth- | 
less If there 
a stupid and empty token 

This catastrophe has never happened and 
never will. It 


goods there are 


Is nothing to buy a dollar is 


is averted automatically by 


a rise in prices. 

As the buyer grows hot the seller grows 
cold: or, rather, since everybody Is both 
buyer and seller, one might say that as the 


tube it 
average re 


temperature rises in one’s buying 
falls in one’s selling tube, the 
Thus the rush to buy, 


in the number of 


maining the same 


after the sudden increase 
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Fine, Mediunr, 
Stub and 
Ball Pointed 





SPENCERTAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


It’s the special Spencerian steel and 
thefinely worked, hand-made points that 
make Spencerian Pens last so long and 
write so smoothly. Send 10c¢ for 10 
samples, different patterns. Then pick 
a style that fits your hand. Use that 
style always. We will also include that 
fascinating book, “What Your Hand- 
writing Reveals”. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 
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| Fashion says f 
the use of 


‘DEL:A‘TON 


is necessary so long as 
sleeveless Bowns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn, It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered Brace, modest elegance and 
correct style. That is why 


**they all use Delatone 
Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
application the skin is 
clear, firm and hairless. 
with no pain or discol- 
oration. Beauty special- 
ists recommend Delatone 
for removal of objec- 
tionable hair from face, 1 
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2 wat 


aus 
ingan 


neck orarms. 
as FFIFLD Druaggists sell Delatone 
PHARMACAL CO or an original 1 o rv 
ee een Ss { 
CA wt tne r f ! , 


THE SHEFFIELD puannacas Co. 
Dept. LZ 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chic>*>. m1. '* 


Learn to Dance! $5 


You can learn Fox- Trot, One-Step, Two- Step, 
Waltz and latest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society 
dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak or stem of Mail instruc tion 
New Diagram Method. Easily ‘earned; 
no music we d: thousands tanght successfully 
we rite for Special Terms. Send foday 
for FREE information and curerising’y aoe 
tr ey 
Room 4C< 621 Cresce piace Caieage. It, 
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McCLURE’S for MARCH-APRIL 


dollars to buy with, is met by a compensating 
elyctance on the part ot the seller to part 
with his goods He raises prices The farmer 
demands more for his wheat. The manufac- 
turer writes up the tags on his goods The 
wage earnce demands an increase in wages 
« match the rise in the cost of the things 
e spends dellars for 
Uitumately prices will mse enough to ab 
Then 
with twice as mach money people will buy 
the same Quantity of goods as before The 
temperature in one’s buying tube will be 
the same as that in one’s selling tube, both 
normal, and nobody wall be any richer than 
helore---ercept the speculators and profiteers 
They are not buyers and sellers like other 
people They neither produce what they 
wil nor consume what they buy Their 
" activities are hatefui and often pernicious, 
but the deep evils of a great rise in prices 
ewing to an increase in the number of 
dollars are poiitical and social 

Only in theory could such a rise take place 
ina fair and even way. 

Actually it takes place in a most un- 
scientific and vulgar manner, by a series of 
rows and struggles, larmers, manufacturers 
retailers and wage earners—all contending 
bitterly, one group against another. One 
wno did not raise his prices fast enough 
would be iost You might think of it as a 
race for the high places out of a flood— 
to the peak of high prices out of a flood of 
cheap money 

And all the while there persists in the 
thoughts of people a strange and incompre- 
hensible delusion. They think the peaks are 


orb the increased number of dojlars. 


causing the trouble They clamor unceasing- 
ly for a leveling of the peaks 

This delusion is explained by the fact 
that the physical doilar itself — the unit of 
money which people touch -— is all the tim 
unchanged If it is gold or silver it is of 
fixed weight and standard fineness. Hf it 
is paper it remains the size and 
color, bearing always the same legends and 
inscriptions. If it is a credit entry in the 
banker's book it is still the same, tor 
against your credit you draw out dollars 
or write checks against which other people 
draw out dollars of gold, silver or paper 

Therefore, it 1s difficult, for people to im 
agine that the value of the dollar changes 
Tt is much easier to think and to say prices 
go up and down — prices of the things a 
dollar buys 

As you “bank” for a turn in an airplane 
the earth seems to turn up on edge, and 
you say, “Hello! What's happening to the 
earth down there?” 

Just in the same way | eople say. “How 
dear things are!” instead of saying, “How 
cheap the doiiar is!” 

People are saying: “Prices are mad.” 

They should say. “The doilar is mad” 

It is mad because it has been stretched 
and multiplied until it aches in every bone. 
It looks the same, weighs the same, is the 
same to all the five senses. That has been 
done without altering its shape in the least. 
What has changed 1s its relation to the 
existing amount of exchangeable goods. Its 
buying power has been deranged in an 
imperceptible manner. 

There are three kinds of dollars, as we 


same 


have seen, and all three kinds may be in 
creased in the following ways, namely 

(1) Metal dollars can be 
lucky miming and by the 
gold and silver 

(2) Pape r dollars may be increased by the 
practise of the engraver s and printer's arts in 
the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington 

(3) Credit dollars, written down to your 
credit on the bankers ledger, may bx 
mously increased by confidence, 
example and necessity. 

By all three of these means, especially by 
the third, the number of dollars in five 
years has been increased ten billions 

That is to say, the number of gold, silver pa- 
per and credit dollars with which to buy goods, 
real estate, stocks bonds and all manner of 
unnecessary things has increased one hundred 
per person -— per man, Woman and child 

The per cent. of this increase is fifty 

That is what bas happened to the dollar. 

It is the economic story of the War 

It is a story the familiar reading of which 
runs under such headings as “High Cost of 
Living,” “Profiteering,’ ‘‘Social Unrest,” 
and “ Bolshevism.” 

What will the sequel be? 

Is a dollar that can become so demented a 
sound and safe thing to begin with? 

One answer must be a prediction and the 
other must he a judgment. We cannot have 
reached them yet. We have been talking of 
what happened to the dollar. There are other 
stiles te cross. We shall have to bring our at 
tention to bear also upon how and why it hap 
pened. For we have opened a large subject 


increased by 
importation of 


enor- 


enthusiasm, 





Poldekin 





Continued from page Il 








me over, but you cannot decide. it bas been 
decided for you 

Poporr 
Russia! My Russia. still the burden rests! 
In spite of all we have done. where 1s Free- 
dom? We must travel with a fool — if we 
are told to! 

PoLpEKIN ~~ (politely) You can not 
travel at all --- unless you're told to. 

Poporr -— Thousands of hives laid down 
for Liberty! And still we seek it’ 

PoLpEKIN --- Ne' We are being sent to 
teach it to the North Americans. 

Poporr --- Come, fnends, we will go and 
talk about this Poldekin There is a use for 
everything; already 1 have thought of a use 
forhim While we try to think of what to 


do, he can tell my daughter the plan. She 
was to know to-night, and even Poldekin 
can do that much Call her, Nikolai. 


(Nikolai goes out. followed by Krimof and 
Endachieff.) 

PoLpEKIN — You wish me to tell Maria 
Fedorovna? 


Poporr --- Speak of her as Madam Kara- 


dofsky 

PoLpEKIN —- “Madam”? Oh, oh: Very 
bourgeois! 

Poporr —- She does not like you 


PoLDEKIN --- So she often tells me. 

Povorr — {absently) Neither do I 

PoLpeKkin — ] am afraid this information 
is correct. I am not a popular character, 


Podoff. (Maria comes in She takes her 
father’s hand Poldekin bows } 
Popor* — Maria will tell you why (He 


goes out Maria moves to the window where 
the red glow flickers ) 

Potpekix — The champagne is sparkling 
for the last time as it burns. [ think they 
will save some of it, Maria 

Maria They will not save much. 

PoLDEKIN I think the sailors will save a 
great deal of the champagne I do not mean 
permanently: I mean (A sound of idiotic 


cheering is heard. and confused singing. 
Poldekin goes on) Ah' They have saved 


some already 

Manis —- What was it my father said 1 
should tell you? 

Potpekin -~- Why he does not hke me. 
Maria —It is because he distrusts the 
frivolity of your character He does not 
think you have developed your mind. 
_Poupekin -- But that is dangerous By 
his own theory all the people with developed 
minds are to be destroyed. He ought to like 
me; because when all the rest are killed he 
must wish somebody left to say that he was 
right 

Mania 
playing) 
FOLDEKIN —- How strange! 
still people in a church. 


Listen! (An organ is heard 


There are 


(li‘ting his arms solemnly) Ah, — 


Maria -- Do you go there? 

PoLpEKin --- | did the day you were mar- 
nied 

Maria -— I do not think —- 


1 did noi ge to your 
that 


PoLpEKIN — Oh, no 
wedding; I went to a church to pray - 
day! 

Maria --— Even before then I never cared 
to hear you say such things 

PoLpEKIN — (smiling) No. You made 
it clear, Maria. Poor old Poldekwn! He 
likes everybody — but they don’t like him. 
Well, he must do what he can! 

Marra —I do not know much that you 
can do, Poldekin. 

PoLpEKIn —- Well, I can take a journey 
as well as anybody! I can be useful on a 
journey to people I love; I can keep the 
crowd off them; I can run and get hot water 
for their tea — I can help to keep away some 
little troubles or even dangers 

Maria —- What do you mean: you can? 
What journey are you to take? 

PoLpEKIN — The same one that you are to 
take, Maria! I am to tell you; your father 
is to be sent. 

Maria ---I knew it! They needn't have 
feared to tell me. I knew they would send 
him. Iam ready to go. 

PoLpEKIN — We are all ready! 


Maria — They would never send you 
with us, Poldekin! 

PoLDEKIN — (bowing fantastically) Pol- 
dekin is selected! 

Maria — They would never do that! 

PoLDEKIN -— (gaily) They have done 
that! 

Maria -—— But why? 


PoLDEKIN —-I do not say 1t was for my 
talents; and also I do not say I practised 
economics in pressing my claim to go! 

Marra —- You bribed them vo send you! 

PoLpEKIN -— Oh, you cant bribe them all! 

Maria — You bribed somebody! 

PoLpEKIN — Capital is abolished. How can 
you bribe anybody unless you have capital! 


Maria — You used money! 

POLDEKIN At least, I have no more to 
use! 

Maria — What are you going to do? 


PoLDEKIN --- I am gomg to take a long 
journey, and look at you every day! 

Maria Yes, you can look, Peldekin' 

Po_peKtn — Even if my eyes were out, I 
would do that. Mana! Well, do 1 ask more 
than to look? 

Maria -— You will not ask more 

Po.vEeKIn — Do not be afraid! 

(There 1s a heavy distant rumbie Ihe 
doot opens and the five men come, Podotf 
last, his hands on Nikolay’s arm. Nikolas 
takes him to the chair by the table 
Podoff sits ) 


Poporr — We have decided we can do 


nothing to prevent your going with us, 
Poldekin Mendel says it cannot be 
helped 

MENDEL —- It can't 


PoLpEKIn — No. It can't! 

Poporr — Have you told my daughter 
Poidekin? 

PoLpDEKIN — Not quite 

Poporr — You see? He 
even a litde thing like that! 

Po.DeKin — The train 1s not waiting for 
us, Podoff! Madam Karadofsky knows we 
are to go; it is only where and why that 1 
have not told her. 

Popvorr -— It is to America, Maria 

PoLpEKIN -- To the United States in 
North America! The natives of that country 
are in darkness, we are to take the light to 
them 

Poporr -— The red light! 

PoLpEKIN — (throwing his bandolier over 
his shoulder and y;icking up huis iifle) Of 
revolution! We are missionaries to teach 
what we have learned; how to make the 
poorest people as rich as anybody, so that all 
the old troubles cf humanity will vanish for 
ever from the earth! You will be ready to 
start to-morrow night at ten. Till then let 
us pack up what clothes we have left, and, 
while we are working, dream of the glory we 
are taking io that capital-tortured country 
of slavery We are to rescue it, bringing 
Freedom and Happiness forever! We are a 
blessing which they do not expect, and we 
shall need all our courage. You will have to 
be as brave, my friends, as I am foolish' 
Comrades. Madam Karadofsky, good night! 


could not do 


(He swings out of the room. Immediately 
thee is a heavy explosion, near-by, with 
prolonged revert berations Ma ia uttes 


a suppressed shriek and runs to the window 
A wild shouting 1s heard below, then a 
mac’ ine gun.) 

Marta (at the windew 
our people; they are cadets’ 
They have an armored ear! 
ing at Poldekin 
plosions ‘She cries out 
(Turming to the othe s 
chine gun almost on him! They're following 
him! (Heavy machine gun fire is | ead) 
And shooting ut him! 

Ponorr -- (with 
They won't hit him. 

NiKOLAt — (shaking his head with s mu.ar 


Those are not 
It is the cadets! 
Phey are shoot- 
(There are tenewed ex 
Oh. run, Poldekin! 
(They have the ma- 


profound — | essimism) 


gloom) No-oo! They'll never bit him! 
They'll never hit him! 

Magia -- Oh run, Poldekin: 

(‘Explosions continue and shouting. ‘The 
red light flares b ighter Podotf and 
Nikolai continue to shake their heads 


zloomily. 
CURTAIN 


\To be Continued} 









when they are so easily re 
moved? Try the following 
treatment: 









Apply a smali portion of Stillman’s 
Preckle Cream when retiring Do 
not rub in, but apply iightly Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappeat 











Start tonicht—alter two or three a 
plications you will see results, 









| After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, haria- 
less cream which leaves the skin 







withoutablemish. If your druggist 
hasn't it, write us direct. 50c per jar 






Stillman’s Face Powder 5tc 
Stillman’s Rouge - - - 25c¢ 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste- 25c 






At. Drug Storeseverywhere. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory Write for booklet 
“Wouldst Thou Be Fair?” for hetpfu 
beauty hints 
STILLMAN 
Dept. 36 






CREAM COMPANY 
Aurora, Illinois 












ASPIRIN 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies gen- 
uine Aspirin introduced in 1900 





Insist on unbroken packages 


BAYER-TABLETS 
of ASPIRIN 


Boxes of 12 tablets 
Bottles of 24 and 100 
Also capsules 


trace mark of Bayer Manuta 
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Muonoace escer of Salicylica 
, 7 
AK ‘ . _ \ Li 
U O ? Oo PHONO RAP 
ZK at home vy the Cortina Phone 


Method equipment. Free tria 
in your home. Endorsed by 
leading universities. Jook- 
let free. Easy payments. 
CORTINA ACADEMY i 
Suite 649, 12 East 46th St.. New York 
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perfect, cleansing 


COLD CREAM 


with 


fragrant 


‘Mary Garden 


Perfume 





Write for “L’art de la Toilette” to 
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print of fingers 


The § 


find had been checked up by many 
xperts, n ly doctors 
He savs of the ectoplasm “It is variabk 
in color, white. grav. black It is mobile 
d timid, retreating to the medium as if for 
protection It is sensitive to the light, and 
rong rays cast upon it cause pain to the 
psyche, It has an immediate, irresistible 
tendet t r e itself and remains but a 
oment in its original shape It forms 
hands, limbs, faces, complete hodies. It is 
ephemeral capable of seeming solid and 
permanent 
He adds, “TI have seen the complete proc- 
I have seen the substance coming from 
the fingers of the medium, like a fringe, a 
veil, to become finally a hand or a visage 
Sometimes it exudes from the body of the 
psychic and settles like hoarfrost upon her 


clothing forming a luminous apron out of 
which a head or face appe ars.” 
In a volume published in 1919, Dr. Geles 


makes a more fre nded report of his experi- 
ments taking them as part of 
tion of the material universe He 
iffirm not merely that there was no fraud but 
that there was no possibility of fraud. The 
solution of the enigma calls for a solution ol 
all the problems of life and Science. Strange 
and such manifestations may 
appear, it is impossible for me to doubt 
their reality. I have been able, by the 
current testimony of sight and touch, to per 
the from an 
phous substance to an organic reproduction 


a new ¢ oncep- 


says, “I 


incredible as 
con- 


ceive passage morganic amor- 


of a physical form possessing for the mo 
all the attributes of life. I have 
reproductions melt into the original 
substance, to be then reabsorbed in an in- 
stant into the body of the medium.” 

In the same scientific spirit, but ap- 
proaching the problem as a mechanical engi- 
neer, W. J. Crawford, of Belfast, has made 
: most valuable study 

With the active co-operation of a young 
psychic, Miss Goligher, he not only obtained 
in abundant light, (red light) all the usual 
raps and levitations but demonstrated that 
the weight of thre aried du ing the 
n direct proportion to the phenomena 
produced. A tapping on the table or chair 
caused a loss in weight of from three to five 
pounds, whereas a blow like a sledgeharimer 
resulted in a loss of twelve pounds As 
other scientists had photographed the ecto- 


ment seen 


these 


medium 


sitting 


plasm, Crawford weighed it and estimated 
its “*thrust.”’ 

Having registered the medium’s loss of 
weight, he then proceeded to test her with 


regard to her participation in the levitation 


of the table Here the opposite law held 
rue She gained in weight practically the 
entire weight of the table or other object 


levitated Under test conditions a_ table 


weighing ten pounds and six ounces increased 


the weight of the medium nine pounds and 
Six Ounces, the hissing pound being dis- 
tributed among the sitters. 95°, of the 
weight was thrown upon the medium, 5* 


upon the sitters 
Vioreove r. he 
table 


vated = be \ 


that while the 
the weight of the medium 
jerking the table or 


discovered 
was in the air, 
ried by 
ig down upon it 


pressil 


For more than a vear he worked at this 
problem using every precaution against 
trickery, verifying his results over and over 
ivain With minutest care Employing a 


recorded the 
thus proving that they 
to suggestion or collective hallucination 
Hle devised balances and other 
ids to define the particular mode by 
the supranormal of the 
ppl ed, and le proved that the sub- 


tanee Issuin 


phonograph he 


mvsterious 


ounds, were not due 
hanical 
which 
medium was 


he 


power 
finally 
from the 


medium’s body was 


not only ponderable, but that it acted as a 
without touching the floor He found 
that compression balance on the floor under 
table registered no pressure, but that by 
witting it on a stand, part way toward the 
idler surface of the table. a weight was 
I tered substantially equis ilent to the 
Lae off the table 

He also declares that at times the table 
med glued to the floor by some inex 
le force and t this r tance could b 

ry i ut the ill of é yok 

Ile succeeded in having the keys a a type 
vriter depre ssecl by this force and he got the 


approat h 
‘rent wav from 


on putty In short, 


r the problem in a very diff 


Spirit-W orld 
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on Trial 


sf 


Schrenk-Notzing., he confirmed 
them in their main contention He proves 
that the ectoplasm had weight and that the 
sitters share in the produc tion of power, ear h 
sitter sustaining a certain proportion of the 
weight of the levitated table All put 
forth the same “rigid rays,” (as Ocherowicz 
called them in the of the medium 
the force about 95°, of the whole 
Phe reports of these experiments 
much for I, have seen tables float 
ind without contact. Alone in 
a room with a psychic I have seen a tin cone 
like a dragon-fly my head. I 

had “ideoplastic” hands touch my 
knees, write slates under my foot and 
between my palms. I have secured writing 
in a closed pad while it was held in my own 


Geles or 


only cise 
was 
mean 
to me too, 
chairs move 
souring over 
have 
on 


hands, and I have seen bursting flames and 
masses of white vapor floating in the air 


The working hypothesis of these careful 
investigators is this: Certain individuals are 
able to throw off a material substance which 
tends to take shape in the 
thought of the medium or the thought of the 
sitter. It is modeled by the mind of the 
psychic or wax is modeled by a 
sculptor. That it is ideoplastic seems proven 


obedience to 


sitter as 


by the fact that inanimate objects, por 
traits, (dream-pictures of actual things) and 


animals are materialized 

In my long experience of over thirty years, 
I have materialization of any 
animal but if the shapes of this ectoplasm are 
controlled by the minds of sitters, I see 
reason Why cats and dogs and parrots should 
“materialized.” 

Granting objectivity of all the phenomena 
detailed by Ochorowicez, Schrenck-Notzing 
and Crawford, the question arises: Are these 
shapes related to the spirits of the dead? 

In partial answer to this, Dr. Geley 
“In all mediumistic phenomena, one observes 
a marked tendency toward personation, but 
the mediumistic personality is insignificant 
and ephemeral. Nevertheless it declares it- 
self a true individual separate from the 
medium. I consider it as probable that the 
action of these entities is distinct from the 
medium. In a word, the 
duced by the medium appear to indicate, to 
require, and to proclaim a knowledge, a 
the 


never seen the 
ho 


not he 


says, 


power surpassing even sub-conscious 
faculties of the medium.” 

Precisely similar results were recently 
obtained in Lisbon in the presence of most 
distinguished scientists, by Dr. Jean Feijao 
in his own laboratory and without any 
cabinet Entirely sceptical at first, Dr. 
Feijao, who was a most distinguished and 
able surgeon and man of science, soon be- 


came convinced of the reatity of the phenom- 
ena. His amazingly life-like photographs of 
phantoms represent them as standing amid 
furniture as if they were visitors. 
In a wtter to the public he said just before 
his own death: “I am an old practitioner 
ind an old professor of surgery. 
nothing of occultism when [ began, I now 
know the phenomena exist for I have willed 
them and observed them. J do not explain 
I observe ta 


his own 


'n closing, | desire to speak a good word 
for the mediums. It is small test of 
courage, this submission to literally hundreds 
of exhausting and dangerous experiments. 
No could have done than the 
mediums named in these reports. In some 
to wait two weeks or 
longer for one of them to recover from the 
shock of the flashlight photograph. No one 
can run through the pictured record of these 
sittings without a feeling of having witnessed 
the partial disintegration of the —s 
The of the medium seems to 
be melting and reforming itself under 
the eves of the relentless camera 

In my judgment nearly 
starts off with an endowment, 


no 


one more 


cases It Was necessary 


normal body 


away 


medium 
large or small, 


every 


of inexplicable power. \s far as they can 
they make use of it and when it fails they 
piece it out with trickery. Mediumship 
means that the individul is only the passive 
instrument, hence the phenomena are not 
under the control of the psychics’ will 
When commercialized they are likely to fail 
and when they fail their places on the pro- 


gram are filled with clever tricks of the trade. 

Mediumship is not only a surrender of self; 
in the judgment of many, 
tion of personality, a dangerous sacrifice of 
vital force, not lightly to be assumed. 


it is, a disassocia- 


phenomena in- | 
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OST doctors, as every one knows, are 

smokers. But the doctor’s cigar, in 

recent years, has given place very largely to 
the milder, more convenient cigarette. 


And doctors realize—no doubt more 
quickly than the rest of us—that a straight 
Turkish cigarette is over-rich and heavy as 
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compared with Fatima’s “just enough ‘Turk- 
ish” blend. 

During the war, for example, Fatima 
was the largest selling cigarette among 
the thousands of physicians and surgeons 
in training at the Medical Officers’ Train- 
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For Clean Teeth and Fine Tresses So Se 


§ hi. Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush _ straight-up-and-down knots, massages 
nd the Pro-phy-lacttic Pen-e-tray the scalp, and combs and brushes the 
Brusl h where y are. hair at the same time. It smooths out 

The Prophylactic all snarls and tangles and imparts new 

h, with its tufted bristles lustre and a silken softness to every 

handle, cleans even the strand. The bristles are permanently 

he back teeth. Made in fastened through a _ non-tarnishable 

‘s and child’s sizes. Look aluminum face into a durable com- 

ime Pro-phy-lactic on the position bed. Made in several styles 

dle. Always sold in a Yellow Box. and finishes. Look for the name 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Pro-phy-lactic on the handle. Always 
Hair Brush, with i -xtra-stiff, ree sold in a Yellow Box. Send for free 
markably penetrating bristles n Booklet on Pen-e-tra-tor Hair Brushes. 
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